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Truc West 


“А whopping good tale“ 
of one of the bloodiest 
episodes in our West— 
the Johnson County 
cowboy war 


THE WAR ON 
POWDER . 
RIVER 

by 

Helena 
Huntington 
Smith 


Pungent, fast-paced and 
authentic, this is the 
story of the cattle kingdoms 
of Wyoming and the grisly 
and ruthless war on Powder 
River in 1892 when cowpunchers 
and the powerful cattle barons 
. shot it out. Here is American Western 
history as it really was, and it has 
rarely been told with as much sweep as 
in Helena Smith’s rousing rendition. 
Here are rustlers and innocent settlers, law 
men and loose women, Englishmen and 
noisy frontier editors, killers and horse thieves 
and hard-working ranch wives, and hired gunslingers 
from Texas. Неге are the bloody doings in the little 
town of Buffalo, Wyoming, a true tale you will never forget. 
“Miss Smith has a whopping good tale and tells it with - 
a grand flair for detail and many wickedly unfeminine ironic 
thrusts... written with zest and wit.“ Virginia Kirkus Service 


At your bookseller · Illustrated with photographs and a map • $7.95 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 10036 
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Powerful M-SCOPE Locates Hidden 
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Buried foot, сейм, sliver, 
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them ell. Used world-wide 
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tinca 1932. Exclilagl Raward. 
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cinallng сийотег esperian. 
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PLAIN — $5.98, DECORATED — 36.58. Cash. 
check ог М.О, Send for FREE brochure. 
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fox 1003-TW Baverly Hills. Callf. 


LEARN TO PAN GOLD 


Ріссіісе in your own backyard! Send ior la- 
structions, Mat of 21 aigles, 240 coupiies зеге 


geld сап be panned, maps showing slates |) 
Gnd countes where diamonds hare been |. 
loundl Send 31 lo GOLD PANNER, Вок A. 
Denison, Texas. 


Acbuckle 


Dear Sirs: 
[n the Junc, 1965, issue you give a very 
interesting story of Arbuckle’s Coffee. 


My first doll was acquired by Arbuckle’s | 


signatures or coupons. I'm seventy-one 
now and il was before I was four years 
old. I still have “Elsie” and wouldn't part 
with her. She has her original under- 
wear which my mother made. 

Could you tell me if and where I could 
possibly find some of those old sig- 
natures? ['d pay a fair price for even 
onc.—Mrs. Emery Preston, 4225 S. Cook 
Street, Le Grand, California 95122. 


Gentlemen: 

When | was a kid І remember we used 
Arbuckle’s coffee and saved the coupons. 
And just to show you that there are still 
some of the coupons in existence | made 
the copy below of three of them which 
we found in an old cupboard drawer thal 
belonged to my wife's folks.— Raymond 
ursa. 400 Caldwell Street, Piqua. 

io. 


Arbuckle Collec Coupons 
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Kitty Wilkins 
Gentlemen: 

Thought you'd be interested in know- 
ing that this past weekend I visited Kitty 
Wilkins’ old stomping ground - as I have 
never been down that way before. Mur- 
phy's Hot Springs was formerly, I 
understand, referred to ах "Kitty's 
Hothole.” Still standing about one-fourth 
of the way into the canyon is an old 
slone fence which she had put up to 
keep her horses in. It runs from the 
first rim (top) to the second rim on one 
side of thc canyon. The canyon is called 
Jarbidge Canyon. The cast fork of the 
Jarbidge River runs through and con- 
neets with the west fork of the river. As 
the article has stated in your magazine, 
«һе was quite a woman. 

Rack in hee day one pound of freight 
cost 85.00 lo ship into that area. One old 
freight building is still standing at Mur- 
pliy's Hot Springs. Mr. Murphy is living 
(or was living) in Jorbidge, Nevada. 
Jarbidge is about sixteen miles from the 
Hol Springs. Enclosed is ә picture of 
Jarbidge, Nevada. Thought you'd be in- 
terested in it to coincide with the article 


from that arca. It isn't too good, but it'll 
give you an idea what the town look: 
like.—George H. Coe, 2501 Pleasanton, 
Noise, Idaho. 


lappy Coincidences 
Dear Joe: 

Once trails have crossed and then are 
lost, they seldom cross again. But my 
letter in your April, 1965, issue has prov- 
ed once more there are exceptions (о all 
rules. 

Today | received a letter from an old 
buddy of mine ] have not scen or heard 
from in cighteen vears, all because he 
picked up an cight-months-old copy of 
TRUE WEST and read your letters 
column. Right quick came a letter want- 
ing to know if I'm the same Roy V. 
Whalin һе knew in East Los Angeles 
some twenty vears ago. And lo anu be- 
hold, «еле one and the same. Yov'll 
never know how grateful I әт to you 
for publishing my letter lost April. 

The letter received, incidentally, was 
from Vernon Corbin, Garland, Texas. We 
first met in Ada, Oklahoma, іп 1941. Al 
that time ] was recovering from injuries 
reccived in a head-on collision (of course 
it wasn't my fault! The idea!). My leg 
was in a cast. 1 had to be in San Dicgo 
to testify in a kidnapping (гіз! and Ver- 
non “chauffeured” me back to Los Ange- 
les and San Diego. We became Lhe closesl 
of friends, bul our trails “parted and 
were lost" in 1947, when he returned to 
Oklahoma. Today our trails crossed 
again, thanks to you.—Roy V. Whalin, 
65 West American А venue, Fresno, Calil- 
ornia. 

Dear Mr. Small: 

To my great surprise, in the February 
issue of TRUE WEST I found on pages 
22-23 the story of “Bows and Arrows 
versus Muzzle Loader" by Dorothy Rob- 
ertson. Before reading the article or 
even noticing the title, I immediately 
recognized the picture of Horace “Hart 
Bellows, for he happens to be my great- 
uncle, and І have a duplicate picture of 
this photograph. Я 

Uncle Hod froze his feet in one of his 
crossings back in Iowa in 1854, and swore 
that he would never return to the Slate 
again, but his brother, Simon Dellows. 
my grandfather, had different ideas and 
did go back. He homesteaded on the old 
ranch near Humboldt, the place where | 
was born. The Sioux Indians, whom my 
grandfather was friendly with, helped 
build the log cabin that my dad was 
born in, along with my six aunts and 
uncles. I well remember this log cabin, 
for it slood for many years. These same 
Indians were in the famous Spint Lake 
Massacre of March, 1857. . 

І was just a kid іп high school ir 
1914, when my dad finally prevailed up- 
on Uncle Hod, then retired and living ir 
Long Deach, California, to come back to 

( Continued on page 67) 
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POWDER! % 
By WALT совин 25, 
REQUIEM FOR 
OLD TEXAS BOB TUE 
mum ITS THE 
HIGHLIGHTED BY THIS WINGDING SPECIAL FEATUREI 


POWDER! by Walt Coburn. The friendship between Hard Luck 
Smith and his swamper was the marvel of ihe territory — then 


suddenly it was over. А curious cornbinalion of lousy weather, 
gumbo mud and a cargo of dynamite did the inckl 


PLUS: SCADS OF OTHER EXCITING STORIES! 


TRIANGLE OF DEATH by Col. Philip M. Shockley. Tragic end {о a mission gallantly ottempted—but led by 
green officers whose first Indian battle was to be their last. FORGOTTEN GOLD RUSH by Fred L. Lade. Most 
of the camps in British Columbia's magnificent, mountainous Lardeau country nra ghost towns now. But nt 
the turn of the century thousands of men were mining the hard rock on the high peaks. This is the story 
of these days told by a man who was there. REQUIEM FOR OLD TEKAS BOB by Raymond W. Thorp. He 
once said, "I believe I have done more moving about than any other man unless tho law was after him." 
SAGA OF MILL FLAT by Maurice Kildare. It was never a town—just a place of habitation for many kinds 

y of people. There аге no deserted streats to maka it real; the place is 


ы Te RU more like a nest swinging from tho branch of a trea—crurmnbling and 
ood ON SALE T T іогвакеп. A MAN COULDN'T HELP BUT WONDER by Monk Loíton. А 
` Pi small example of the greatest pastime "us hoornins" have ever thought 
Жа АТ YOUR г 4 up for ourselves—poople watching! BEN WHIGHT—GOOD МАМ TURNED 
Li- NEWS STAND 1 ROGUE? by Marie Schlotfeldt. Whatever history may label this man, he 
“А never went half-way on his appointed task. And that task was killing 
#7 NOW / к 4 Indians! MYSTERY OF MURPHY'S CANYON by Dade Gipson. We think 
б e - 
— 


this might Бе a case where the old rule—''rnurder will out"—doesn't 
hold. WHEN THIEVES FALL OUT by J. N. Falis. It's very likely that a 
little Texas creek valley still holds enough buried gold to make the 
finder rich—blood money of cattlemen who didn't make it back down the trail. GILLETTE'S MOST 
LEGENDARY CITIZEN by Tom Barkdull. It was here Jack Swilling kept his rendezvous with self-destruction 
„here an uncorked bottle and an idle remark teamed up to do him in. THE SPANISH BARB by Leo 
Gaudreau. A look at [he mustang—most western“ of all the ponies. 


ALSO IN THIS ISSUE: AUS ARCS—YESTERDAY'S WORLD by Pearl Anoe, A HOUSE FOR QUANAH PARKIR 
by Albert S. Gilles, Sr., RAILROADING ON THE OLD SOUTH PARE by Agnes M. Pharo, HANE VAUGHN'S 
FATAL RIDE by Gerald J. Tucker, A TEXAS PLOWBOY IN WYOMING by D. H. Mitchell as told to Jerry S. 
Wilcox, JOE PHY, DEPUTY by Horner Wilkes, JIM 
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А rare old phalagraph al Charles Goadnight cl ninely yaam cl age. 


MANY frontiergmen huve left accounts 
of Indian warfare, af bloody battles 
with outlaws and thieves. and af desper- 
ate chances in wild ana strange landa. 
The names of some arc houschold wards 
today. Perhaps nonc expressed the lore 
of the scaut and guide—the technique of 
plainsernft—better than Charlie Good- 
night, for he has given voice to those es- 
sential qualities that made Bridger, Car 
sean, Wooton, and others live in history. 
In order to understand the lore which 
Goodnight himself so thoroughly em- 
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bodied, it is necessary (с understand the 
land and the life that fastered it. West 
of the rngged edge of the Upper Cross 
Timbers of Texas lies the open country. 
Two hundred miles or mare beyand this 
ragged line is ane mare ragged still, 
formed by the escarpments delimiting the 
eastern edge of the Staked Plains. Be 
tween the two lines are the rolling mes- 
quite prairies. Beyond the escarpment or 
caprock lie the High Plains, ar Llana 
Eetacado, and draining fram the canana 
alang their eastern edges are (he head- 
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By J. ЕУЕТТ5 HALEY 


Photos Courlesy Authar 


waters of many of the rivers of Texas— 
from the three Conchos on the south, (о 
the Colorado, the Brazos, the Wichita, 
and the Red on the north. At the out- 
break of the Civil War they drained on 
unknown country. 

Only in a few places had the frontier 
line of Texas settlement emerged into 
the open lands. Between 1858 ond 1861 
the outposts cbbed back for many miles, 
in the face of ferocious Indian pressure. 
until they rested again іп the shelter of 
the timbered zone. As Goodnight recalled, 
the extreme western settler in Youn 
County, at the oulbreak of the war, live 
four miles west of Fort Belknap, near 
Giaham, Texas, and there was “nothing 
west fram there to the Rocky Mountains.” 

From somewhere in that vast and un- 
explored prairie country came marauding 
Indian bands, as transient as the whirl- 
winds (hat sucked its red dusts into the 
skics—almost as clusive in the trails they 
left behind. Open mile after open mile, 
this country stretched beyond the Cross 
Timbers, a gently rolling short-grass 
land. In many places near the Llano Es- 
tacado it broke into vicious stretches of 
choppy country. red clay badlands, where 
water—where there was any—was bitter 
as gall to the palate and devastating to 
the stomach, where game was scarce and 
fuel was rare, and where, unless the 
scout was the best of guides, men flung 
fresh horses upon a trail to come cut— 
Gal only knew where—afoot. 

West of this land of gentle swells the 
Stoked Plains reared their high and col- 
erful abutments, those escarpments that 
broke away from the plateau in flashing 
reds and dull yellows. in saber browns 
and subdued purples. Out of that country 
of shimmering horizons. а land that has 
“the vastness without the malignancy of 
the sca," gnshed the rugged canans of 
the Palo Duro, with their elovs and sand- 
stones swept into turrets, battlements, 
totems and effigies by the everlasting 
winds of the West. There, and in the 
Quitaque to the south, and on to Las 
Lenguas. ond Cosas Amarillas and the 
Double Mountain Fark, was raugh land 
into which Indians might sweep fram 
bloody faroys an the Texas border. To 
the north were the breaks of the Salt 
Fork and the North Fark, and the long 
valley of the Canadian, and ta thc east 
the refuge of the narrow granitic maun- 
tains of the Wichita. Before this shel- 
tered land lay the open ranges of the 
Tejanos; to the west lay the markets of 
New Mexico; lo the nartheaet the traders 
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from thc Yankee settlements. Why should 
the bold warriors of the Comanche and 
Kiowa сгахе pcace with the South? 


UCH was the country from which the 

Indians came, and back into these for- 
bidding plains to hunt them down rodc 
the frontier rangers, adapting their 
methods (о those of the Indians; travel- 
ing without camp cquipage, without for- 
age, without shelter, and almost without 
water; cating when the country offered 
meat, but more often skimping their way 
out and starving their way back. The 
only way to get Indians was (о go after 
them, swiftly, cunningly, relentlessly. 
Nowhere in Texas had climate and to- 
pography frowned so hard upon the men 
who would master them. Nowhere were 
her fronliersmen compelled so completely 
to revolutionize their attack. 

From the Rio Grande north to (Һе 
southern bulles of the Plains the Fronticr 
Коп! of Texas gencrally ronged а 
well-watered country, prolific оГ game, 
excellently sheltered, provided with fucl, 
and often abundant with wild fruits and 
nuts. Upon the northwest edge only for 
the man who knew the land to its very 
grass roots was there anything but ste- 
rility. Of necessity the scout was а sca- 
soned outdoor man, well versed in the 
highly technical art of plainscraft. His 
place was the most important and the 
most difficult in a frontier campaign. 
The company depended upon him against 
surprise attacks, agninst becoming lost 
in a region devoid of landmarks, against 
death from thirst and hunger, ond even 
against freezing. Upon his obscrvation 
and judgment depended the safely. the 
mobility, the usefulness and the life of 
the entire command. 

A scout was necesSarily in camp very 
little, for a6 soon as one scouting party 
returned to camp another was sent out. 
Goodnight would have scouted continual- 
ly if possible, Detention in camp, he said, 
"was always extremely irksome.” He 
longed for action, Joathing inactivity. 

“Many of the men sat around playing 
cards. But I couldn't stand to sit in 
camp," he said, “and spent n great deal 
of time walking around in thc woods." 

The scout, along with the officers, was 
exempt from all fatigue duty, but rather 
than sit in camp and submit to a few 
simple formalities of discipline, Good- 
night stood guard over the company’s 
horses for mony long hours. With а 
knowledge of Cureton’s disdain of mili- 
tary airs, the usual freedom allowed to 
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They were trained n in the school of experience. The арса оғ 


a blade of grass... t 


e direction of a bird's flight... or t 


e gait of a 


band of wild horses. . . could, if properly interpreted, sometimes 
mean the difference between life and death 


the scout and guide, and Goodnight's im- 
patience with convention and form, his 
SLntement that he did "very much as he 
pleased“ can be easily believed. (Good- 
night to J.E.H., July 2, 1929.) 

The Rangers, a picluresque group of 
mcn, dressed without uniform, in clothes 
of utility —hatted, booted and spurred as 
frontier cowmen. Partly from simplicity 
of lasle, partly from extreme isolation. 
and partly from the impoverishment of 
war, Ше Ranger's presence was mean 
rather than impressive. Clothing and 
equipment were left largely (о privale 
initiative, but here as elsewhere, Good- 
night observed, “there were quurter-brecd 
men, half-breed men, nnd full-blooded 
men. Those who were up to snuff were 
well equipped. Some were so sorrily 
equipped that they were never taken on 
scouts or campaigns, but were left around 
camp Lo stand fatigue." 

In the main, however, the regiment 
contained fine fronticrsmen, men who 
really loved the smell of a campfire, 
the whinny of a horse, the lure of a 
trail—"'full-Ulooded" men who rode into 
battlo with splendid abandon. 


OF ALL the varied units of fighting 

men since war was history, no other 
has been quite the same. Their equip- 
ment and their technique were distinc- 
tive. In their belts they carried Bowie 
knives often sheathed in scabbards made 
from the tails of buffalo calves, slipped 
wholc from thc bone and dried ovcr a 
whitlled stick, exactly the shape of the 
blade. The bush end. of the tail swun 
below as а tassel ornament, or was usc 
for cleaning its owner's comb. The better 
equipped had віх-5һоойсг5, preferably of 
the same caliber os their rifles to pre- 
vent confusion of ammunition in the сх- 
cilement of battle, and those without ri- 
fles were armed wilh doublc-barrclcd 
shotguns. In cither case they fought at 
close quarters, for the riſſes were of 
short range. 

If there wus scant comfort in this, 
therc was less in thc fact that before thc 
end of the war, guns of all kinds were 
extremely scarce. Goodnight's .45 caliber 
rifle, the pride of his equipment, was 


made by an Indiana gunsmith who was 
evidently religious by nature, for he in- 
scribed into the top of the octagon barrel 
his advice (о sinners among mcn. It was 
un appropriate legend, for in the hands 
of the sharp-eyed scout it out-rauged, by 
far, any in Curctan’s company. 

When there was litlle danger of sur- 
prise, the rifle was carried on the saddle 
іп a leather or rawhide seabbard, with 
the stock set. forward and the barrel 
Гора backward, bencath the rangee's 
stitrup-lcather. In Indian country it was 
carricd across the fork of the saddle, 
swung in u short leather sling from the 
saldle horn. No motion wis lost in case 
of surprise; the sling was slipped from 
the horn in an instant and the gun was 
almost in position for firing. Thus the 
weight of the gun was carried on the 
fork of the saddle, ond whether at a 
walk or a lope was casily balanced by a 
touch of the па. (Captain R. D. Marcy, 
who noticed this praetice among the Tex- 
as fronticrsman, said that it was adopted, 
to some extent, by the army men of the 
West. Prairie Тғаесісг, 170.) 

Fighting with muzzlc-loading guns was 
slow, while Indian arrows scemed to fly 
with the wind. To facilitate speedy load- 
ing, the Rangers adapted a shot pouch 
that swung from the left shoulder to the 
waistline, convenient to the right hand. 
Inside were buckskin scraps fov bullct- 
patches, bullets, and а box of caps; and 
swinging by buckskin strings bclow was 
the powder-horn—a white horn dressed Бо 
thin that the Ranger, by holding it up 
to the sun, could see if fe powder was 
running low. The peg, or 6lopper, ws 
usually of bots d’urc or hickory, for stop- 
pers of solt wood might swell in ralny 
weather and disarm un entire command. 

Attache by another string was the 
charger, а powder measure of horn or u 
small joint of cane Lrimmed (о hold th: 
right amount. In battle il was not used, 
for it was quicker to gucss at n charge 
in the palm of the hand. In reloading at 
leisure, the Ranger might charge hia gun 
by placing u bullet in his palm and pour- 
ing just cnough powder to cover it up. 
Cloth bullet-patehes were sometimes 
used, but on account of the greater resil- 
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iency of tallowed buckskin, bullets were 
sealed lighter with it, morc power was 
ulilized from the charge, hence longer 
range from the gun, 

In preparation for a scout, cach mon 
molded fifty bullets, and on account of 
(heir casc in loading. round bullets were 
used exclusively. Tne open face of the 
buckskin patch was pluced toward the 
muzzlc of the gun so thal the palch would 
drop off wilhout impeding thc flight of 
the bullet. Such then was thc essential 
equipment с! Ше Texas border Ranger. 
In order to understand ita use, lct us 
follow a group upon an imaginary scout. 


Mr from comp regularly rode a scout- 
YV ing party of perhups twenty-five теп, 
nnd us they had no extra horses they 
Look particular care of those they rode. 
Rencoth the hendstall af cach bridle, en- 
circling the nosc of the horse, was a 
Ьонаі— вв we say оп the border—the 
loop of a hair rope, the thirty-five fect 
of which were coiled al the left of the 
saddle fork and tied with a slip knot by 
one of the saddle strings. Hair ropes are 
preferred lo rawhide in slaking, as they 
are unaffected by wet weather, rot but 
slowly, and when saturated wilh water 
und mud are flipped dry and clean with 
a Lwiet of thc hund. | 

Loadeil with frying-pans, a little flour, 
bacon, and salt, two pack-mules faith- 
fully followed behind. А pair of blankets 
for every (мо men was on the pack or 
behind the cantle of a saddle. Tied to 
cuch saddle wus a big lin cup and usually 
n buffalo horn spoon, cut out, shaped and 
rolished down lo proper thickness (гот a 
uffala horn. 

In hostile country the scoul rode half 
a mile ahead picking a course (o save the 
horses while loking the command into In- 
dian country. Far beyond earshot he con- 
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veyed his messages back to the squad by 
а system of signals—motions of the hat 
or movements of his horse. Mile after 
mile the undulating country fell behind 
and the topography ahead was apparent- 
ly unchanged. Except for the creak of 
saddle leather, the monosyllabic com- 
ments of the men, and the pound of 
horses’ hoofs, nothing broke the silence 
that beat in the riders’ cars with ceric 
monotony. 

When thus riding alertly and far 
ahead, the scout, upon reaching the crest 
of a wave of the land, found a party of 
Indian braves, perhaps camped on a 
ereck before him and unaware Lhat whites 
were near, he dropped back from the 
ridge and turned his horse inlo the sig- 
nal of a charge. Gun slings were raised 
from every saddle horn, rifles lifled in 
the Rangers' right hands, while slip knots 
jerked undone and the coils of the stake 
1ones were drawn under the Rangers’ 
belts. Thus, in an instant they were 
rcady for action. 


THEY swept over Lhe ridge іп a wild 
dash and bore down upon the aston- 
ished bucks with uncarthly cowboy yclls. 
The Indians scrambled for thcir horses 
and sealtered like a bevy of Mexican 
quail, while the Rangers scattered in pur- 
suil, some using rifles, some holding fire, 
and sonic closing up lo six-shooter range. 
All guns were never fired al onec, else 
in time of reloading (һе Indians would 
rush and cut the Rangers down wilh ar- 
rows at close range. Goodnight. superbly 
mounted and riding in the lead with 
the old-timers, felt there was greater 
danger of being shot by raw and excited 
recruits from behind than by the Indians 
in front If the Indians were not rushed 
down, tactics changed, for a horseman 
with a rifle fights at disadvantage with 


а cool man on the ground. The coptain 
might order his men to fool. and some 
swung off at a run. reins flying loose, 
stake ropes jerked free from under their 
belts in their left hands. 

1f held by the reins most horses shy 
from a gun, jerk back, and ruin a fight- 
er's aim; but at the end of a rope, trained 
horses stand with liltle fear. Hence, as 
his feet hit the ground, the Ranger 
(lipped the free end of the rope around 
his hips, drew it into a slip knot, and 
gave nis attention to the Indians. If his 
horse ғап оп the end of the rope, the 
боза! (at nose hiteh) ordinarily kept him 
from dragging the rider, who in case of 
emergency could simply pull at the loose 
end of the slip knot апа instantly set 
the mount free. But if his company, hard 
pressed, were forced lo retreat, the Rang- 
er gathered up the rope as he ran to his 
horsc, swung into the saddic, and tucked 
the coils bock under his belt as he rode. 

Thus in battle, after Goodnight’s first 
shot, the butt of his gun swung to the 

ound, the barrel in the crook of his 
eft arm. His right hand grabbed the 
powder-horn swinging at his side, he 
jerked the stopper out with his teeth, 
and poured а charge into the palm of his 
left hand. As he poured this into hie gun. 
he slipped oul the ramrad fram beneath 
the rifle's barrel with his right hand, 
then caught up the leather loader swing- 
ing free by a buckskin thong fram hie 
pouch with his left hand, pressed a ready- 
palehed bullet into the barrel, and 
rammed it hame with the hickory red. 
As he lifted his gun with his left hand. 
his right pulled а cap from his belt and. 
as thc recoil of (ће previous shot had 
kicked back the hammer and re-cocked it. 
he slipped the cap into place and was 
rcady Lo shoot again. 

After a fight the old-timers gathered 
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the vlunder of valuc while the raw re- 
cruits picked up the relics. If other In- 
dians were ncar—and the scout hud to 
know—the Rangers went into салу» be- 
fore dark, eta: (heir horses upon grass, 
cooked and ale supper, and made all 
Preparations for spending the night, Aft- 
er dark they quictly moved to a spol the 
scout had sclected a few miles away, 
where they bath hobbled and side-lined 
their horses, making stampcde impossible. 
posted a guard, and went to sleep. 

Often on the buffalo range, grass was 
hard to find. Sinec buffalo would not 
graze in a gorge or п narrow canon, the 
scout sought such a place as night drew 
near, and in winter, if grass could not 
be found. he camped in a coltonwood 
grove and the Rangers cut branches for 
their horses to cat. 

Thus were the Rangers cauipped and 
thus did they operate. But (he work of 
the scout ond guide was not only the 
work of thc regular Ranger but a grcat 
deal more. 


PERHAPS the guide’s simplest qualifi- 
cation, and yet one of the rarest 
among civilized men, was a faculty of 
direction. Few men, even scientifically 
trained and frontier. grown, have this 
faculty. (After many years upon the bor- 
der. Captain R. В. Marcy was impressed 
with this fact. In wonder he wrote of his 
Indian guide wha could "start from any 
place to which he had gone by a sinuous 
routc, through an unknown country, and 
keen a direct bearing back lo the place 
of departure: and he assured me.“ Marcy 
continued, “that he has never, even dur- 
ing the most cloudy or foggy nights, lost 
the points of compass. There are very 
few white men who are endowed with 
these wonderful facultics. and those few 
are only rendered proficient by matured 
experience.” (Prairic Traveler. 180.) 
“And yet.“ Goodnight muscd, “the fel- 
lows who cannot kecp a course arc always 
quarreling with you—afraid you are go- 
ing to get them lost. It was the scout's 
business to guide the company under all 
conditions. Thus, above all things, the 
scout and plainsman had to have п sense 


--ап instinct—for direction. Пе hud to 
have the faculty of never needing a com- 
pass, With the point of destination fixed 
in his mind, а thorough plainsman could 
fe to it us direetly in darkness as іп day- 
ight, on и calm, cloudy day ns well as in 
bright sunshine with the wind blowing 
sleidily from one quarter. 

“Few men have this instinct. Yet in the 
few it is to bc trustecl as absolutely as 
the homing instincl of u wild goose. A 
тап with such an instinct relies on what 
is in his mind more than he does on 
&tat& or winds or tho sun or landscape 
features. I never had a compass in my 
life. I was never lost. In all my fronticr 
experience, I knew but one man who had 
keener senses than I did. He was a Ton- 
kawa Indian and his cycsight would car- 
ry farther than mine.” 

Under any and all conditions the scout 
had to be able to make a fire. Not every 
тап was thus adept, but n scout was nec- 
essarily so, and even though he and thc 
world about were soaking with water, hc 
built his fires in ways that Goodnight 
explained. 

"As matches were unknown, we used 
various methods of obtaining our fire 
the most common of which was punk an 
steel. But in the prairie country, where 
there was no punk, we had to avail our- 
selves of other ways, the most common of 
which was to burn rcd corncobs to ashes, 
put them in а tin plate, and make them 
into a thin mush with water. Inlo this 
mush we put colored calico—white might 
do but colored was much preferred—and 
ald cloth was the best. We saturated the 
rags thoroughly and carried а supply 
with us. When dry they would catch fire 
readily from flint and steel. 

“Another method was to twist a wad 
of cotton inlo a joint of cane until il 
stuck out at the other спа--а four-inch 
joint was enough—after which we set 
the collon on fire. As it burned, we un- 
twisted the wad at the other end and the 
cotlon crawled back into the cane and 
went out. When we wanted (о catch fire, 
we twisted the cotton again until the 
charred end stuck through, and then used 
the flint and steel as usual. From the 


smoldering cotton we lighted a kindling 
гак and started our fire from tt. 

“If we had nonc of these materials, we 
would char a soft cat, root, which 
would catch like punk, fram which we 
would light our kindling rag. cedar bark, 
rollen. wood or grass.” 

Like other outdoor. men, the Rangers 
were sometimes soaked from head to foot, 
nnd a fire became a matter of serinus 
concern. Ая а last resort the scout rubbixl 
n dampened calico rag through powder 
and held it in the palm of his hand until 
it was saturated with half-melted explo- 
sive. Then he placed а percussion спр 
upon one spoke of a rowel of his Mexican 
spurs, wrapped the powder-laden rag be- 
low it, and “busted the cap" with the 
back of his Dowie knife. The mg caught 
the sparks and flashed into n Glaze ns 
the powder burned, and this kindling ma- 
lerial—dry grass, ecdar bark or shavings 
as set from this. 


ҰМ AN arid wilderness the problem of 
waler was Lhe most serious problem 
of all. Logs of the Western trails, stories 
Around mountain campfires, and journals 
of pioncer folk, all attest the anxicty, 
the suffering. the failure, and the trag- 
edy exacted by a land of little water. 

"I think that I learned pretty thor 
oughly the requirements ot scout and 
plainsman,” observed Goodnight. “Тһе 
first requirement is that by merely look- 
ing at the country, the scout should be 
able to judge accurately in what direc- 
tion water lies and the approximate din- 
lanee to it. He should be fumiliar with 
every grass and ehrub that indicales wa- 
ter. He should be uble to tell by watch- 
ing the animals, if animals there he, 
whether they uro going to or coming 
from water.’ 

The scout and plainaman should know 
the significance of- the vegetation. as 
well as the animal life of the country 
he ranges. Ry both, but mainly by ob- 
serving the plant life, he usually csti- 
mates his clevation, ond certoinly hia 
approximate latitude und longilude. 

"You can blindfold me, take me uny- 
where in the Western country,” Good- 
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night once said, “then uncover ту cyes 
Бо that I con lock at the vegetation, and 
I can tell about where 1 am. The mes- 
quite: for instance, has different forme 
or varying oMitudes, latitudes, and orcas 
of aridity. It does not grow far north of 
old Tescosa in the Texas Panhond le.“ 

For example, there are many mesquites 
adjacent to the Canadion River in the 
Panhandle of Texas. On the author's 
ranch, two miles back from the slream 
to the north, there are only two lone- 
same little old bushes on six sections of 
and. 

“When I was scouting on the Plains,” 
Goodnight remembered. “I was always 
mighty glad to see a mesquite bush. In a 
dry climnte—the climate natural to the 
mesquite—ils seed seem to spring up 
only frum the droppings of nn animal. 
The only anima) on the Plains that ale 
mesquile beans was the mustang. After 
the mesquite seed was soaked for a while 
in the bowels of a horse ond was dropped. 
it germinated quickly. Now mustongr 
rarely grazed out from water morc lhan 
three miles, that is, when Lhey hed the 
country to themselves. Therefore, when 
I asw a mesquite bush I used lo know 
thot water woe within three miles. All 
1 had to do after seeing the bush was Lo 
locale the direction of lhe water.“ 

In the West, cottonwood trees always 
meant water, nnd when the scout saw v 
long line of cottonwoods befare him, he 
knew that if there waa water the entire 
length, the folloge of all Lhe trees would 
be the same dark color. 14 water was 
only in holea, nearby trees would be pre- 
ceptibly darker, ond it was useless to 
hunt the length of the line when Nature's 
signa were clear. Somelimes the tule—a 
water grass—showed where water had 
sunk in o bed of heavy wet sand. By 
riding his horse up and down thig bed 
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of sand he could somelimes cause the 
water to rise. . 

“Тһе scout had to be familiar with the 
birds of the region," continued the plains- 
man, "to know those that walered each 
day, like the dove, and those that lived 
long without watering, like the Mexican 
quail. On the Piains, of an evening. he 
could take the course of the doves as they 
went off into the breaks to water. But 
the cosiest of all birds to judge from 
was that known on the Plains as the 
dirt-dauber or swallow. He flew low, and 
if his moulh was empty he was going 
to water. He went straight, too. If his 
mouth had mud in it. he was coming 
straight from water. The scout had to 
be able to watch the animals, and from 
them learn where water was. Mustangs 
watered daily, at least in the summer- 
time, while antelopes sometimes went 
for months without water nt all. If mus- 
tangs were slrung out and walking 
steadily along, they were going to water. 
lf they were scattered, frequently stop- 
ping to take a bite of grass, they were 
coming from waler. 

"West of the Cross Timbers water 
became very scarce, and near the Plains 
extremely bad. Most of it was undrink- 
able, and the water we could drink had 
a bad effect on us. At times we suffered 
exceedingly from thirst, which suffering 
is the worst torture of all. At night we 
tossed in а semi-conscious slumber in 
which we unfortunalely dreamed of ev- 
ery spring we ever knew—and such 
БАҒЫ ee as we would take from them— 
which invariobly awakened us, leaving 
us, if possible, in more distress. In my 
early childhood we had a fine spring near 
the house under some large oaks. А hol- 
low trec had been provided for a gum, 
ав was common іп those day, and was 
niecly covered with green moss. Many 
Limes I have dreamed of sccing that 
spring and drinking out of it—it would 
seem so very real! 

“Suffering from thirst had a strange 
ond peculiar effect. Every ounce of mois- 
ture seemed to be sapped out of the flesh, 
leaving men and animals haggard and 
thin, so that one could not recognize them 
if they had been deprived Jong. This is 
not generally known and may not be be 
lieved, nevertheless it is а fact. 

"Interior recruits had little knowledge 
of how to take care of themselves in such 
emergencies. In case of dire thirst, plac- 
ing a small pebble in the mouth will 
help, а bullet is belter, a piece of copper, 
if obtainable, is still better, ond prickly 
pear js the best of all. Of course, there 
жеге по рсат on the Plains, but in the 
prairie country there were many. (In the 
century since Goodnight's sccuUng, a 
thin, emocinted form of pear hos in- 
vaded the Staked Plains.) 

“If, after cutting off the stickers and 
peeling, you plore a piece of the pear 
in your mouth, it will keep your mouth 
moist indefinitely. If your drinking wa- 
ler happens to be muddy, peel and place 
n thin slice of pear in it. All sediment 
will adhere to it and it will sink to the 
bottom, leaving the water clear ond 
wholesome. Pears make on excellent poul- 
tice for wounds when peeled and pounded 
to a pup ете is nothing better unless 
it is cold mud. Either will relieve the 
pain and remove the fever and poison, 
and it is especially good for rattlesnake 
bites. Singe off the stickers by fire and 
the pears are splendid food for caltle: 
the apples are good food for man, too. 
If you eat too many at first they make 
you dreadfully sick—you really think you 
are going to die for about six hours— 
but if eaten moderntely they are palat- 


able and nutritious. 


€ AFTER water came the problem of 

Yood. The country in which же 
served was mostly a barren wilderness, 
and outside of buffaloes had virtually no 
game. Any fronticrsman knows that in 8 
wilderness there are practically no rab 
bits, as the wolves devour most af them. 
Consequently, when we were outside the 
buffalo range there wos nothing for us 
but the prairic dogs, and the only fault 
we slit: find with them was that they 
were too small and very hard to get 1 
belicve that fully half of them, even after 
their heads werc shot off, would fall 
back in their holes and kick themselves 
below the first bend, where they couldn't 
be reached. (Goodnight, Recollections, ЇЇ, 
16-47) 

“Meat was our main fare. We rarely 
had bread, but when we did, we baked 
it over the coals on sticks; a forked stick 
was our skillet. We always Lried to keep 
а little flour on hand to thicken soup, 
using it for this more than anything else 
Prairie dogs were fat and made good 
soup, bul it was not satisfying as one 
became hungry again in two cr three 
hours. We would boil a prairie dog or 
two, the more dogs in the kettle the bet- 
ter, and with a little flour make quite 
а pot of soup. А command could ће car- 
ried farther with a little flour soup and 
meat than with anything else. We had 
no means of transportation aside fram (һе 
little Mexican pack mules, апа on long 
scouts out to the Staked Plains we in- 
variably ran out of rations." (Goodnight 
to J.E.H., August 2, 1928) 

Promiscuous shooting by the cammand 
was noL only wasteful and dangerous, 
but warned the Indians and yielde little 
game. Generally, the scout supplied the 
meat. Four men to a mess was the besl 
arrangement, or six at the most, but 
this was left to the discretion of the men. 
As a consequence, the best frontiersmen 
usually threw together ond left the green 
ones to themselves, with the result that 
the camp routine of these wes confusion 
ond they were rarely ready to march 
with the others. 

"We always had plenty of bacon in 
camp," Goodnight recalled, "as tbe sct- 
tlers werc well eupplied with hogs. At 
the start of a scout, some of the boys 
would throw away their bacon skins, but 
1 would go nround, gather them up end 
put them in the pack. Some of the men 
used to laugh at me, but before we gut 
back I'd be broiling those skina and male 
ing good meals off of them. Invariably, 
those who had made fun of me at first 
would be the ones asking for some of 
them back.” 

Upon reaching timber they always 
found turkeys, and at the roosts killed all 
they needed. "I have never cared much 
for turkey since the Ranger service, 
snid the scout, “ав then wc brailed them 
an sticks without solt, ond efter eating 
them I felt ав though I had eaten a slack 
of fodder, ond would have little oppe- 
tile again for several days. . 

"Suffering for food is not so intense 
after the first forty-cight hours. I no 
ticed that tobacco-chewers scemed to feel 
the hunger less than those who did not 
use it—it appears that tobacco haa 4 
tendency to stay the appetite." 


BESIDES these qualifications—sense of 

direction, ability to provide fire, w8- 

ter, game, nnd shelter—there were others 

а scout had to have. In order to be "3 

proper guide," as Goodnight expressed it. 

and a true and efficient plainaman, cith- 
( Continued on page 66) 
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VEN AFTER it was all said ала donc, 
when everything was over, I have 
my doubts whether any man tn that part 
of the Montana cow country knew his 
name, where he came from, or anything 
about the man he didn't want known. 
lf any man there knew all there was 
to know about the man called Cherokec 
Rob, and that meant the good along with 
the bad side of him, hc had sense enough 
to keep his mouth shut. Because, for the 
most part, the bad side of his ledger 
was on onc of those reward dodgers (hat 
are printed by the hundreds and sent out 
to all law officers and postmasters to be 
tacked up in prominent places. 

But the good side of the man remained 
hidden. Only onec in a while il cropped 
out in something that a man said. But 
Cherokee never talked about it, never 
bragged about doing anybody a good 
(urn. 

Nor did he brag about his toughness 
or, as the saying goes, travel on his 
shape. Cherokee Hob never deliberately 
built himself up a tough rep, and he sure 
ns hell never tried to live up to il. 

I was a kid then. In the few months 
I knew Cherokee По), before he pulled 
out, I never knew he was anything but 
what he claimed to be. A forly-a-month 
cowhand, and a bronc rider who rode 
the rough slring for the Circle C outfit. 

I remember the first time I ever laid 
eyes on him. He rode up to the home 
ranch а day or two before the beef round- 
up started іп the carly fall, when most 
of the regular cowhands had drifted in 
riding their private horses and leading 
а bed horse. Mostly they came from the 
cowtowns within fifty or a hundred miles. 
For the most part they had worked with 
the outfit before, cither on the Circle С 
payroll or as reps to work with the 
wagon. Between roundups they rode the 
grub line or worked at odd jobs or lay 
around town where their credit was good 
at the saloons and cating places. their 
heds spread in the livery nnd feed barn. 
As thcy drifted in they got a more or 
less friendly greeting, according to how 
well they got along. 
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But the tall, lean gent wilh the coarse 
black hair and gray eyes was a stranger. 
He was riding a big brown gelding that 
wore no man’s brand. His saddle, a good 
one, bore the stamp of a Wyoming saddle 
maker. It was а three-quarter-rigged, 
(ull-stamped, round skirted saddle with 
rope marks bitten through the leather to 
show the steel core. Ile wore a pair of 
short-hair Angora chaps; a good pair 
of wool pants called California pants, but 
made in Pendleton, Oregon, and foxed 
with soft buckskin, Indian tanned and 
sewn оп by some squaw; a clean blue 
flannel shirt and u good hat. His boots 
were fairly new. His bit and spurs were 
silver mounted. He packed a six-shooter 
in his chaps pockel. He lcd по bed horse. 
He was traveling light. 


THERE WERE two big corrals with 

adjoining gates. The remuda of about 
three hundred head of saddle horses had 
been shoved into one corral. The cow- 
punchers stood in the middle of the corral 
wilh their ketch ropes. and my two oldest 
brothers. Will and Bob, and Jake Myers, 
the wagon boss, stood there with vest- 
pocket tally books and coiled ropes. Three 
or four cowhands were there with them. 
getting their strings of horses pointed 
out. 

“Ketch that bald-faced Bald 
Hornet. He's one of yourn." 

A cowpuncher would rope the horse 
and lead him to the gate. I was handling 
the gale and ІМ open it and Lhe cowboy 
would lead the horse through and turn 
it loose, remembering it by its markings 
and gencral appearance. 

That had been going on since before 
sunrise. Now it was mid-aflernoon and 
most of the boys had gotten their strings 
cut out and some of 'em sat around on 
top of the corra! when this stranger rode 


bay. 


up. 

Nobody spoke to him and he didn't try 
lo make himself welcome. There was 
nothing unfriendly about it. They Just 
didn't know the stranger. I'd been 
brought up to keep my mouth shut, to 
look first at a man’s horse and then at 


the man and size him up. llis was n good 
gelding that shawed no signs of hard rid- 


ing. Пе had a good outfit. A dark, 
tanned man with puckered lines araund 
hix eyes and a flat-lipped mouth and а 
straight nose. 1 liked the way he sat a 
horse. When he rode close he looked the 
men over and then he looked at me. 

1 was a kind of runty, sweaty, dirty- 
faced kid in an old hat and black sateen 
shirt and а pair of leather gulluses thal 
help up my old Levi's, and rusty boots 
powdered “with corral «dust. ]'d been 
swinging that big pole gate till my arms 
ached. I'd slammed the gate shut on а 
big, brown, five-year-old oullaw called 
Rogus Brown that had a pardner in the 
other corral and had broken back twice, 
and I'd had to dodge fast to keep from 
being tromped down. I was half seared 
and sweating because I'd Беси cussed out 
twice for "being aslcep." I wasn't allowed 
to cuss in front of my father or older 
brothers. But I had it bottled up inside. 

The feller must have read it inside те 
as he sat his horse looking over the cor- 
ral, becouse his gray eyes sort of puck- 
ered and he grinned a little. "Hang and 
rattle, button," hc said. 

His voice wasn’t loud but it carried to 
where they stood in the middle of the 
corral. 1 don't recollect now whether it 
was Will or Dob or Jake who spoke. 

“We're full handed. And (hal goes for 
your free advice.” 

“Unless you feel lucky enough to tackle 
the rough string," called Humpy Jack, 
the nighthawk, who sat straddle of the 
corra]. “The brone rider sized up his 
string and pulled out for Landusky.” 

Uumpy Jack was а sort of privileged 
character — red-headed, hawk-beaked, 
with the arms and legs of a six-footer 
and dwarfed above his waist. The best 
nighthawk, bar nonc, in all of Montana. 

That Bogus Drown that just pawed 
dirt in the kid’s eyes is onc of thc 
rough uns,“ said Humpy Jack. 

"You a brone rider?" Jake asked. 

“I try not to let ‘em throw mr,” said 
the stranger. 

(Coutinucd on page 61) 
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espedition's strangest were sent aut far help, end 
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UR EXPEDITION left Westport, 

now called Kansas City, October 19, 
1848, and followed the line afterwards 
pursued by the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railroad, to Fort Bend on the 
Arkansas River. At Fart Bend we found 
Old Dill Williams, one of the eldest 
mountaincers nnd guides in the West, a 
тап of forty years' expetience in the 
mountains nnd among the tribes which 
inhabited the country between the Pacif- 
іс Coast and the Mississippi River. 
Williams had been with Fremont's Tapo- 
рғарһіса! Corps on ite trip from St. 
Louis to Sutter's Fort, California, іп 
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1845, Не was engaged by Fremont to 
guide aur expedition, although he dis- 
agreed with Fremont in regard to the 
route to be fallowed. 

The route outlined by Col. Fremont 
and Senator Benton led to Pueblo in the 
Arkansas Valley, thence ta Hardscrab- 
ble, and over the Wet Mountain and 
the Sangre de Cristo Range, striking the 
Rio Grande, which was to be followed 
to its source 

After resting one day at Fort Bend, 
we resumed the journey up the Arkan- 
tas Valley, reaching Puehlo, which con- 
sisted cf half a dozen adobe houses. We 


then pushed in a westerly direction 
about forty-five miles ta Hardscrabble, 
where we stopped a week ta recuperale 
and prepare for severe work in the 
mountains. The weather wns unusually 
cold for the month of November, and 
the snow fell almost daily during oor 
stay in camp. 

Until we reached the summit af Wet 
Mountain, our party conaisted of thirty- 
three men, but ot that point, Dick Want- 
on, one of Colorade's pioneers wha had 
jeined us nt Fort Bend, turned hack 
After a goad long lack at the valley be 
low and the snaw-eapped Sangre de 
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This narrative of Fremont’s retreat from the San Luis Valley was told by Thomas E. Breckenridge, а survivor 
of the ill-starred expedition, зо J. ХУ. Freeman and Charles W. Watson. Jc was published io August, 1896. 


Cristo Mountains bcyond, he exclaimed, 
“There is too much snow ahead for me,” 
and immediately mounted his horse and 
disappeared down the mountain toward 
Mardscrabble. That was the last we 
saw of Dick Wooton. I have since thought 
that Wooton’s head was level on the sub- 
ject of mountain travel in the winter. 

After crossing the Sangre de Cristo 
Range our stock was put on short ra- 
tions, only one quart of corn a day be- 
ing allowed to cach animal. Тһе men 
fared no better, as our flour was ex- 
hausted; bul we thought we would find 
an abundance of wild game when we 
reached the valley of the Rio Grande, 
since called San Luis Valley, as well as 
plenty of grass for the stock. We were 
conlinually looking for something better, 
and conditions were growing worse 
daily. 

It was hard work pushing through the 
heavy snowdrifts, but lhe men worked 
cheerily, although we advaneed only 
five or six miles a day. Our clothing was 
seldom dry and snow fell continually. 

On reaching the valley of the Rio 
Grande we found the snow about three 
fect deep. The weather had changed; 
it was very cold, and the northwest 
wind blew the snow in great clouds. Rut 
we pushed on, beating trails for the 
stock, in the hope of reaching the Rio 
Grande as soon as possible, where we 
thought we would find grass for the 
stock. Our march to the river was very 
slow on account of the keen, piercing 
wind blowing the snow in our faces. and 
the stock conlinually trying to turn 
around and go back to the trail. It seems 
(о me those mules had a premonition of 
their fate. Animal inslinct had fore- 
warned them of the suffering in slore 
in the gloomy mountains al the head 
of the Rio Grande. We could sce the 
storm clouds approaching from the west, 
a great dark barrier rolling toward us. 

Just before we reached the river; about 
three o'clock in the morning, we were 
aroused from our slecp by (һе announcc- 
ment that our mules were gonc. Thcy 
had stampeded, and three of us were 
detailed to follow. It was intensely cold, 
іші we immediately struck their trail, 
and at the end of four hours we over- 
took them. There were no prayers said 
in driving those mules back to camp. 

We reached the river only to find it 
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frozen over and snow fully as deep as 
any place in the valley. The heavy 
storms had driven the game away and 
snow covered the grass to such an ex- 


tent that it was impossible for the 
mules (о get even а mouthful to eat. 
The outlook was gloomy, indeed, but 


there was no grumbling among the 


men. 


YN CAMP, there was a disagreement, 

though, between Colonel Fremont 
and Williams. Williams was a man who 
said but little, but he was u long timc 
with Fremont that night and when we 
turned in (we bunked together) he said 
hey had disagreed in regard to which 
route we should follow. He said the snow 
was deeper and the weather more se- 
vere than he had ever known it to be 
before. He said he advised a route out 
of our difficulties, to go south around 
the San Juan Mountains and then west 
along what is now the line between 
Colorado and New Mexico. 

We pum up the river, plunging 
through the snow and making slow 
progress. Our provisions were almost 
gone, and wo were obliged to do what 
had been done in 1845 in Nevada—kill 
and eat the pack animals. We would 
camp carly and climb the cottonwood 
trees that grew along the river, cutting 
off the branches to feed the mules. 

We continucd to advance up the river, 
the snow growing deeper day by day. 
The weather was terribly cold and many 
of the men were frostbitten. We could 
see the mountains ahead, and on ас- 
count of their tremendous height and 
distance, we felt it would be impossible 
to cross the range. Colonel Fremont 
knew it, loo. for he talked to Williams 
again, and Williams advised returning 
lo the Sagauche, or south lo New Mexi- 
co. Colonel Fremont thought he could 
make a short cut over the Là Garitu 
Mountains and accomplish the sume 
thing, for we turned north, left the Rio 
Grande, and began to ascend the moun- 
tains, following a litlle stream which 
1 now think is Embargo Creck. 

Our trail lay through deep mountain 
gorges and among towering crags and 
steep declivities. which at any time of 
the year would have been dangerous to 
traverse. Several of our animals stum- 
bled and fell headlong over the cliffs and 


were dashed to pieces on the rocks. To 
make matters worse, it had commenced 
snowing again. It scemed as if the ele- 
ments were against us, but the men held 
up well, and although all were more or 
less frozen , I cannot remember hearing 
one word of grumbling. Men would push 
ohead and make a trail until tired out, 
then others would take their places. At 
night, all wet lo the skin, we would gath- 
er around the great campfires, cook and 
eat our mule ment, and then, wrapping 
ourselves іп жей blankets, would go to 
slecp. 

I have spent many winters in the 
mountains but have never experienced 
storms similar to these. On the 17th 
day of December, after many ineſſeetu- 
al attempts ta force our way up the 
mountains, we found it impossible to 
make further headway. We remained іп 
camp several days, hoping the storm 
would cease, living on the carcasses of 
the faithful mules (hat had died from 
the cold and hunger. The storm con- 
tinued night and day. It wns impossible 
to sce in any direction, for the high 
wind filled the air with drifting snow at 
all times. 

We could hear the roar of the snow- 
slides as they rushed from the steep 
sides of the mountain peaks to the val- 
leys below, carrying everything before 
them. Sometimes they were far away, 
at other times so close (hat the sound 
was like the-crash of artillery. It is im- 
possible for one who has never been 
placed іп 3 similar position to imagine 
the state of terror we were in during our 
stay in that camp. Rightly it has been 
named “Camp Desolation.” 

We lived in holes dug in the snow, 
with campfires in the center. There were 
several such fires, and cach camp was 
yeparale. As provisions for Lhirly-two 
men we had probably fifty pounds of 
sugar, ubout as much coffee, and a small 
quantity оГ macaroni and candles. | 
mention the candles as provisions for 
they were afterwards found to be a 
luxury, indeed. Our staff of life con- 
sisted of frozen mule ineat. 

It was soon evident that to remain in 
camp meant starvation and death to us, 
and how to get relief became our main 


topic of conversalion. The snow wax 
growing deeper day by day, and . our 
prospects were cver growing less, as 
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our poor pack animals were dying fast. 
They had caten cach other's manca and 
lails until there was not a hair left. At 
night their sounds of hunger added 
much to the horror of our situation. 


INALLY Christmas Eve came. We 
had been in camp cightcen days 
when Colonel] Fremont sent for me (о 
came lo his Lent. He hod been studying 
the situation and our chances for escape 
He ndmitted thot the situation was very 
serious, bul he was not despondent. Не 


had a plan which he thought would 
give us relief if carried out. 
“Breckenridge.” he said. "we have 


beon in many tight ploces together, and 
І know you nre one of the hardest. 
toughest men | have, ond yay are able lo 
endure mare thon the avernge mon. 
What I shall ask of you will try both 
your nerve ond endurance to the ulmost. 
Relief we mual have, and as soon as 
possible, ond a small party can get 
nlang faster thon a large ane; therefore. 
] have concluded to send you. Kreutz- 
feldt, and Dill Williams, under King. 
down the river for relief. King, Kreutz- 
feldt and Williams have voluntecred— 
now will you go?" 

I said, "I will ga. If anyone can moke 
the trip, I сап,” 

He then said he thought Taos was 
probably the nenrest point where we 
could get aid, and the distance was, лз 
nenr os we could estimate, about 180 
miles. 

In the marning we were ready to 
etort. On account of the depth of the 
snow. we planned to carry as little 
weight ав possible. We tock one blanket 
оріесе, a few paunds of sugur, a little 
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macaroni, and a few candles. We had 
three Hawkins rifles, and one pound of 
powder. We also had one shotgun. With 
this equipment our little band of four 
was to start on a desperate trip, on foot, 
in the dead of winter, through the 
roughest country of America. 

I will never forget that Christmas 
breakfast. We had no luxuries but plenty 
of variely, especially in meals. The bill 
of fare was not prepared for the occa- 
sion, being in use every day. 


BILL OF FARE 
CAMP DESOLATION 
December 25. 1818 


MENU 
Mule 


SOUP 
Mule Tail 


FISR 
Baked While Mule 
Boiled Gray Mule 


MEATS 
Fried Mule 
Mule Steak Mule Chops 
Stewed Mule 
Broiled Mule Bailed Mule 
Serambled Mule Shirred Mule 
French-Fried Mule Minced Mule 


DAMNED Mule 
Mute an Toast (without the toast) 
Short Ribs of Mule with Apple Sauce 
(without! the Apple Sauce) 
RELISHES 
Black Mule, Brown Mule, Yellow Mule. 
Bay Mule, Raan Mule. Tallow Candles 
BEVERAGES 
Snow, Snow-Water, Water 


It really made no difference how our 
meats were cooked, it was the same old 
mule. 


BEFORE our departure 1 handed Col. 

Fremont а sack, which every тап 
was supposed to carry in those days, 
called a "possibles sack." I told the 
Colonel that in the sack was all the 
money I had, $1,200.00 in Spanish dau- 
bloons, and 1 wished him to take charge 
of it, bring it out with him when he 
came, and if anything should happen to 
me to send the money to my father in 
St. Louis. 

Col. Framont promised, saying, “If 
anything happens, and it is lost, I will 
see that the money is made gacd to 
you." 

The sack with the coins was left be- 
hind when Col. Fremont broke camp. 
Humon life at that time was of more 
value than Spanish coin. I have never 
had Lhe loss made good to me by the 
Government as promised. The following 
spring several men who did not wish 10 
Ego on to California were sent into the 
mountains to the old camp to recover 
such property as had been left there. 
Bill Williams was in the party. They 
secured their valuables, but on their 
return trip were attacked by a band of 
Indians and the entire party was mas sa- 
cred. 

The first day out we advanced about 
five miles nnd at night camped under a 
large tree, making 2 fire of such dry 
limbs as we were able to break from the 
trunk. We slept but little on account of 
the intense cold. In the morning, after 
eating scant rations, we rolled our blan- 
kets around the little store of provisions 
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For days we had nothing lo cat hut 
parched leather. My memory is clouded 
concerning a poition of the time, so near 
was I to death, hut lo the best of ту 
recollection, we lived cight days on our 
boots, belts nnd knife scabbards, 1t is an 
utter поре SY to describe the ag- 
ony of those days. 


ON THE AFTERNOON of the last 

day before leaving the river, we had 
noticed Williams looking out toward the 
cast with his hand over his cyes. We 
asked no explanation, knowing that if 
he had any information to impart we 
would reecive it in due time.’ 

That night while we were sitting de- 
spondently around the campfire, Bill 
said, “Boys, you saw me looking down the 
river this aflernoon. Well, thc river, 
just below where we are, makes a great 
ox-bow bend. The distance across the 
neck between the rivers is about fifteen 
miles. The distance around the river is 
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and were ready for another day's jour- 
ney. By accident the sugar was tipped 
over in the snow and lost—to our great 
misforlune. 

The second day's travel was about 
the same as the first. e camped at 
night under а piñon tree, where we suf- 
fered greatly from the weather. The 
пехі morning the storm showed signs of 
abating. When ready to start, 1 found 
that my feet were numb, but we had 
not gone far before they began to warm 
up. Then І knew from the peculiar, 
painful, pricking sensation that they were 
frostbitlen. 

We reached (һе river about four 
o'clock in the afternoon of the third day 
as hungry as wolves. Two tallow can- 
dles, the last of our supplies, had served 
as breakfast hours before. This situa- 
tion was growing desperate. We had 
traveled but a short part of our joumey 
in three days, and there was not an 
очпес of food in sight. Before night I 
had the good fortune to kill a small 
hawk, which was cooked and divided 
among the four of us. The meal was 
rather limited and a trifle tough, but 
in our condition we could not afford 
to be particular. 

We found some driftwood and kindled 
a good fire, but that was the only com- 
fort. Starvation and death had begun 
to stare at us. In the morning we awoke 
early, stirred the fire, look a drink of 
water for breakfast, and set out. The 
progress was slow on account of frost- 
bitten fect. At noon, in the absence of 
dinner, we buckled up our belts a couple 
of holes. In the afternoon the carcass 
of an otter was noticed on the ice. It did 
not take long to slart a fire and cook a 
delicious morsel, though it was, by long 
odds, the gamicst I ever attempted to 
swallow. 

As we struggled down the river, our 
feet became so sore ond inflamed fiom 
freezing (һа! we were obliged to sacn- 
fice a portion of our blankets to wrap 
around them. We did not throw our 
boots away, but carried, them along, 
suspecting that they might come into use 
for roasts when we got so hungry that 
we could endure it no longer. That night 
one of them was browned very nicely 
over the fire. 
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much greater. My advice is to cross this 
neck, and not try to go round, and I 
have good reasons for asking you to 
lake this course. This afternoon ] saw 
smoke down the river bend. At first I 


was not sure, it wos so thin and Логу, . 


but later I became sure it was smoke 
and, boys, it don’t come from the camp- 
fire of a white man—it is tho smoke of 
ап Indian сат and if these are Indians 
on the bend, they are Utes.” 

We were glad to hear him say that 
they were Utes; we knew that Dill hod 
lived among this tribe and could speak 
their longuage, and 1 had heard that he 
had a squaw among them. We would en- 
Eage them (o go back with us to thc 
camp in lhe mountains and rescue our 
comrades. 

Bil sat with his head between his 
hands for a long time as if in dee 
thought. Then he looked up and said, " 
have an explanation to make. When I 
was a young mon I was adopted by the 
Utes ond lived among them. 1 was sent 
to Taos for supplies for my friends and 
was belrayed on a drunken spree. It was 
during this that I blindly led the soldiers 


against mv cumiades. It wns (he mean- 
езі act of ту life. For my (reachery, 
every Ute Indian sceks my scalp. 

In view of that. fart. we crossed. the 
laap, hut thase lifteen miles seemed to 
streich out ta eternity. In that distance 
were crowded in all the аропісе of hell. 
The weather had cleared up, causing us 
lo suffer (гот snow-blindness. Only 
those who have been similarly affected 
can appreciate what misery this means. 
There was no timber or wood of any 
description to make n fire. At night we 
would pack the snow down and make u 
hole. In this we would spread a blanket; 
then sitting in a circle, with our fect lo- 
gether, we would draw the remaining 
part of the blankel over our heads la 
shelter us from the piercing wind. Every 
day our blankets grew smaller. Those 
parts around our feet would wear oul, 
and we were obliged to (сағ off new 
strips to replace them. God only knows 
how we suffered down in those holes in 
the snow. бісер was out of the question, 
except (ог a few minutes at a time. 

Through the day we went ataggering 
on, limping and toiling and growing 
weaker every day. We talked but little, 
ond suffered in silence. I do not recollect 
that there was ever a wonl of egret for 
having started on this mission “to do or 
die." Our stock of bools was now gone. 
We began to chew the leather of our 
knife scabbana and, when these were 
gone, we began on our belts. 

We still carried our guns and during 
those terrible days, while crossing the 
fifteen miles of snow, our one thought 
was to get (о the river where we pic- 
tured game in plenty. When we were 
within a quarter of u mile of the river, 
King stopped and said, “I сап go no fur- 
ther. I am sorry, but I am tired out, and 
will sit here until I am reated, When I 
am a little rested, I will follow." 

We urged the poor fellow lo make 
one more effort, offering to assist him. 
nnd telling him that when we reached 
the river the worst part of ІЛЕ journey 
would be over, and we should find plenty 
of game. Knowing that he was starving, 
we tried to stimulate him with the ho 
of o good тезі. It was of no usc. Hc 


was even (һеп too far gone. Poor King. 
He was about to cross that other viver 
from where no traveler retums. Sadly 
we left him lying in the trail, "to rest,” 
os he said, but "at rest" would more 
properly convey the idea of our fcecling. 
(Continued on page 47) 
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Diamondicld Jack 


LIE WAS YOUNG but, іп 1695, already 
АА uh. man of many names when he 
rode into Idaho's Snake River Valley, 
а cowboy in search of а job. Then, only 
Fate knew that he was to become onc 
of the most notorious gunmen іп the 
shecp-caltle wars under the name of 
Dinmondfield Jack. 

The big cattle owners had been the 
lords of the western range, and when 
sheepmcn pushed for an cequo! share, 
rea! trouble began to brew. The growing 
Struggle between the two factions was 
made to order for Jack Davis. He head- 
ed for the conch of an old cattleman, 
Henry Shodde, and asked for а job. 
Dlomondfield gave on account of this 
enceunter to Judge C. O. Stocksloger 
whose secretory took it down word for 
word. 

Shedde grunted, “What do you know 
about cattle?” | 

Davis, who was twenty-five years old 
ot thia time, swung down from his pony 
with the grace af з long-time cowboy. 
He looked older than his age with dark, 
huahy eyebrows ond full black mustache. 
He wos short, а bil under five feel six, 
but slachy ond strong. Many thought him 
repulsive ol first sight, ond apparently 
һа did net moke much of a hit with 
Shodde, wha sized him up ond osked 
him if he hud his own gear. Jack's 
answer wos yes and, os the rancher was 
short-handed, he was told to climb down 
nnd go lo work. 

Jack thanked his new employer and 
headed for the bunkhouse, near a hay- 
мл«е As he started to uncinch his 
horse. Shodde called suddenly, “What's 
your name?" 

“Jack Davis.” 

“You git off my place. you s. о. b.!“ 

Surprised, the cowboy answered, “By 
the nome you call me you must know 
my folks.” Then he pulled his gun and 
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said he wouldn’t take such talk from 
anyone and added, “For a cent, 174 shoot 
you!” 

Shodde ran to his house and came oul 
with a Henry rifle. He started shooling 
al Jack's feet. The first bullet blew up 
the dust near his boots and the young 
man knew he meant business, especially 
when other shots whistled past his head. 

Jack reached the haystack where his 
horses were standing, threw the saddle 
on his mount and, grabbing the lead rope 
of the pack animal, galloped off. 


ORE of the most powerful outfits in 

the Wesl was the Shoesole, brand 
of the Sporks-Horrell. Its great holdings 
extended through Idaho, Nevada Terri- 
{огу and Utah. It was after drifting 
around in Idaho from job to job that 
Diamondfield went to work for Shoe- 
sole, with the apparent understanding 
that he was not only to attend to his 


НЕ HIRED 
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Wouldn’t it tax to the limit your belief in justice 

to depend on a horseman’s pounding up with 

а reprieve time after time? Especially if you'd 

heen convicted of the single crime you hadn't 
committed? 


regular ranch work but was also to 
start trouble with any sheepherders he 
encountered, and try to scare them out 
of the country. 

Finding this job congenial, he stuck 
to it and soon earned the nickname of 
Diamondficld Jack because of his tall 
tales—especially the опе about the 
mysterious diamond beds hc had found 
іп the Owyhees and which he vowed 
to seek again as soon as he made a grub- 
stake. Later the men who laughed at him 
discovered that he was ready and will- 
ing to back up his "big talk" with a 
gun. 

On the other sidc of the coin, he was 
companionable, kindhearted to a fault 
with his friends, and generous to chil- 
dren, who found him unususlly attractive 
in spite of his glowering face and squat- 
ty figure. He was also a great success 
with the ladies on the “wrong side of 
the track." Indeed, his ability ta make 
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and keep friends had much lo do with 
his success іп escaping the hangman's 
noose later on in his career. 

The Shoesole ran big cattle. herds in 
the Rock Creek section near the present 
farming community of Twin Falls, Ida- 
ho. First, the sheepmen infiltrated into 
this part ‘of the vich grazing lands of the 
Shoshone Basin. In the fall they hewl- 
ed their rapidly expanding herds into 
the Utah country near Salt Lake where, 
the owners’ insisted, they paid their 
taxes. The cattle interests (ook a dim 
view of this assertion, contending the 
sheepmen paid taxes neither in Utah nor 
Idaho. 

The slockmen were forced to face up 
however, to the impossibility of shutting 
out wool growers from the public do- 
main; so the interests met and arranged 
а compromise which allotted certain 
sections of lhe grazing (о cach. The line 
was drawn between Deep Cre?k. and 
Goose Creek in the Shoshone Dasin and 
it was a "deadline" in every sense of 
the word. It was in this area that Dia- 
mondfield and his partner, Jack Gleason, 
shot up the Dunn brothers’ camp after 
(he latter had. strayed onto the cattle 
side. 


A FEW DAYS after this positive 

warning to the Dunn outfit, Dia- 
mondfickl vode back to the sheep camp 
to check. He found Oliver Dunn alone 
by the wagon trying to take care of an 
injured finger which was badly infected. 


Diamond field gave him good advice 
about barbed wire cuts, dressed the in- 
jury, and then rade to town (о bring 


back bandages and medicine. Along with 
first aid, he gave Oliver a stern warn: 
ing to stay оп his own side of the linc. 
William Tollman. an Oakley, Idaho, 
sheepman, decided it was time to throw 
a scare into the cowboy. One day when 
he had found out that Diamondfield was 
а t to be alone, Tollman galloped into 
€ Shoesole camp, and got the drop on 
him. But Jack Davis was as quiek with 
the talk as he was with a .45. Listening 
to the unexpected. exhortation, Tollman 
was off guard for just the instant Dia- 
mondficla needed to pull his gun and 
shoo: the sheepman out of the saddle. 
Тотан‘ wound was superficial, but 
ke hegged fov his life оп the grounds 
that his wife and family would starve 
witht him. Diamondfield softened, and 
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Brilliant lawyora who took pact in tho Davis trial woro William E. Barah 


(scatod а! loft) who lator bocamo a U.S. Scoator, 


апа jamao H. Hawloy 


(acatod at right) who lator bocamo Govorno al Idabe. 


carried the wounded man to the nearest 
sheep camp. 
Later a 
Davis’ arrest on a charge of attempted 
murder. He lay low in Nevada for a 
month or so, but returned to the Sho- 
shone Dasin and on February 2, 1896, 
again exchanged shots with a sheep 


camy 

These acts did nothing to further the 
cause of peace. Two brash young sheep 
owners, Cummings and Wilson, deliber- 
ately drove their outfit. over the line 
and made camp near Deep Creek. The 
lasl time they were seen ulive was on 
February 4, 1896, when same people 
rode by and saw then making break- 
fast. 

Two weeks later on February 16, 
Daniel С. Cummings and John С. Wilson 
were found dead in their Deep Creek 
camp in Cassia County, about cighty 
miles from Albion, the county scat. 
Their bodies жеге discovered by a herd- 
er who was working in the section and 


had noticed some stray sheep around 
his сотр. When he rode out to investi- 
gate, he found the Wilson-Cummings 


camp deserted, excep? for two starving 
dogs ticd to à wagon wheel. The animals 
were so weak they could not bark but 
тиіс pitiful little sounds like а moan- 
ing child. 


warrant was swoim out for 


pushed back the canvas 
wagon Пар and saw the bady of Wilson 
on the bed with an overcoat on, and that 
of Cummings stark ond cold across the 
foot of the bed. Both bodies were in a 
slate of decomposition: 

The man climbed out of the wagon 
and almost fell оп an ice . covered pool 
of ао about ten inches in diameter. 
Then he looked awund and spotted. ап 
emply oil ean. [ts rattle proved to he u 
spent .16 caliber bullet. Under the front 
wheel of the wagon was a new comcob 
pipe. On closer inspection the herder 
noticed a bloody handmark on the. can- 
vas wagon Пар, as though it had been 
clutched by someone when һе tried to 
climb in, Everything seemed to indicate 
(hat the vietims had crawled inside to 
die, ur had been. carried in. 


T'E MURDERED MEN wen: young, 
Wilson twenty-six and Cummings 
Iwenty-one.. The coroner said that Wil- 
son could have livel twenty-four hours. 
and probably had remained conscious. all 
the while. and that he could have climb- 
ed in and out of the wagon. Ii was re- 
ported that one. of the men tried to 
seribble a message on a rough scrap of 
paper, but no one could read it. 
Ав soon as the deaths were reported, 
Н. 1, Perkins, sheriff of Cassia County, 


The man 
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issued a warrant for the arrest of Jack 
Davis and Jack Gleason. Both had been 
seen in the area about -the time of the 
murders, and both had now vamoosed. 
Even though it was well-known that 
Diamondfield carried a .45, as did Jack 
Gleason, and that the bullets found in 
the camp and in the bodies of the men 
were .445, (һе reputation ond past aet- 
ions of both, especially Jack, made them 
prime suspects. Their having left the 
country did nolhing to improve their 
situation. 

In Albion there was a good deal of 
heat engendered as the contending par- 
ties found their prololypes іп Diamond- 
field for the slockmen, and the two 
murdered men for the sheep interests. 
Large rewards were offered, as much 
as $4,600 from the latler, and there 
seemed an endless supply of cash to hire 
the best detectives in the country to 
track down the (wo men. 

A young Boise attorney, William Fd- 
Ear Dorah, later to become а distin- 
guished U. S. Senator, was engaged to 
bring in sufficient witnesses to prove 
that the murders had been the handiwork 
of the cattlemen. 

On the opposing side was John Sparks, 
one of the owners of the Shoesole, a rich 
onerator who became the Governor of 
Nevada in 1902, and who engaged James 
H. Hawley, who would later become 
Governor of Idaho and for one term 
U. S. Senator. Hawley was а Democrat 
and Dorah a Republican and in the power 
struggle to follow, politics would play 
a part. 

It was а besetting sin of Diamond- 
field’s lo talk far loo much and even (о 
write letters. At Deeth, Nevada, he 
pointed to a “Man Wanted” poster and 
said he was the man who had been mak- 
ing a big salary shooting up sheep 
camps in Idaho. He said he got $40 a 
month for his work. Leaving such a well 
marked trail finally resulted in the sus- 
pecUs arrest while in a Yuma, Arizona, 
Jail. He was finishing a fourteen-months’ 
sentence there for shooting a dog, and 
then, when a policeman tried to arrest 
him, for shooting the policeman and his 

ree. 

On the way back to Idaho with the 
sheriff, he was informed by the latter 
that “Alice,” a woman who ran a house 
of il) repute in Wells, Nevada, had told 
him that Diamondficld had stayed for 
a while aL her house and would often 
send out his friends (о see if the coast 
were clear or if any suspicious people 
were honging around looking for him. 
Alice suid he had boasted of “smoking 
out sheepherders in Idaho." 

Laler on, Jack asked the sheriff whom 
he woe supposed to have killed and when 
he was told "two shecpherders in Sho- 
shone Basin,” he responded that he had 
heard something about such a killing 
around February 9. This was a strange 
Temark on his part because the bodies 
were nol found until the 16th. 

Afraid that local feeling on the part 
of friende of the murdered men might 
cause a lynching party. the sheriff 
sneaked his prisoner into the Cassia 
County courthouse and hid him in a 
vault in the treasurer's office. Jack had 
lo Ше flat on his face all night and 
when they brought him oul in the mom- 
ing, he was about dead fiom lack of 
air. 


MHE SHEEP INTERESTS were jubi- 
lant over the capture of the two 
suspects. Gleason had been discovered 
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in Montana and extradited. А (сат of 
the best lawyers among the stale and 
county prosecutors was assisted dy 
John C. Rogers, O. W. Powers of Salt 
Lake City, and Dorah. 

For the defense was on equally im- 
pressive array with James H. Hawley, 
William „Billie“ Puckett and K. T. Per- 
ky. The presiding judge at this first 
trial was Charles O. Stockslager, who 
was to become a leading shecpman, and 
in time a Supreme Court judge in Idaho. 
Тһе jury was composed of farmers. 
The trial was scheduled for Apri! 5, 
1897 and lasted fifteen days. Albion 
had never packed in so many people bc- 
fore and, while the affair was bitlerly 


partisan wilh the townsfolk largely 
against the prisoners, there were no 
fights, or shootings. Court recesses 


which sent the crowds lo “belly up” to 
the nearest bar (there were twelve 
saloons in the small hamlet) resulted in 
only one real fight and that was when 
a foreman for the Shoesole outfit struck 
а loo articulate sheepman. 

The guill or innocence of the two 
accused men seemed to hinge on the 
speed of their horses and the caliber of 
the shells found at the murder scene. 
Naturally, the evidence was circum- 
stantial. Character witnesses were called 
by the county and state and a number of 
them related threats which had been 
made against them by Davis and other 


Sparks-Harrell employees. 

Depositions were given that both 
Davis and Gleason had been seen riding 
the Deep Creek range armed with Win- 
chester rifles, revolvers and dynamite, 
rather unusual equipment for working 
cowboys. The sheriff who had returned 
Diamondfield to Idaho from Nevada tes- 
tified that Diamondfield had said he hnd 
heard of the murders on February 9; 
the fact that the bodies had not been 
reported found until February 16 had 
an impact on the jury. 

Diamondfield was supposed lo have 
been al the Brown ranch on February 4, 
the date set by the coroner as the lime 
of murder. Не rode, out at dawn. The 
defense maintained that no horse was 
fast enough to make the (гір from (ће 
Brown ranch to the sheep camp ond 
back to Doar's Nest ranch on the Neva- 
da side by one o'clock in the afternoon, 
when Davis and Gleason were next seen. 
The measured distance was fifty-five 
miles. 

Borah, on the other hand, brought 
forth witnesses who claimed such a trip 
was a cinch“ and that Diamondfield’s 
Beady was one of the fastest horses in 
the country. The possible speed of the 
animals was judged from three to twelve 
miles an hour. 

The testimony developed on the pres- 
ence of the .44 caliber cartridge found 
at the murder site. Foreman Smith of 
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the Boar's Nest ranch said these were 
the type borrowed (гот him by Dia- 
mondfield and Gleason when they ran 
out of ammunition after target shooling 
with their .45s. 

Another Smith, Frank by name and 
considered a real tough guy, told the 
jury that Diamondficld Jack Davis’ real 
name was William Brummet, Jr. and 
that іп New Mexico һе was known as 
Charles Hill, and in Arizona he had 
two names, Frank Woodson and Jim 
Goodavd. It was under the former he 
was serving his jail sentence when he 
was brought back to Idaho. 

Davis became so fascinated with the 
dazzling display of legal talent around 
him that he said he intended to take up 
law on his rclease. This ambition was 
pul into abeyance as Judge Stockslager 
sentenced him to hang after the jury 
brought in a "guilty" verdict on April 
15, 1897. Gleason was declared not guil- 
ty and released—a puzzler for they had 
both been indicted under the same arg 
es. 


OW PASSED the most amazing four 
ycars in the legal history of thc 
West as brilliant eriminal lawyer James 
Н. Hawley started a series of intricate 
maneuvers to prove his client was inno- 
cent and a victim of the powerful shecp 
interests who were determined to hang 
him. Twice a portable gallows was erect- 
ed in Albion and at one time John Chat- 
burn, one of the county commissioners, 
took Diamond field out of his cell to view 
the structure. 

"|t this strong enough to hold you?” 
he asked. 

"Yes, I think it will jerk the life out 
of me,” Jack answered coolly. 

However, this interlude was preceded 
by Hawley’s appeal to the Idaho Su- 
preme Court. In June 1898 the court 
upheld the district court verdict, and 
pass was re-sentenced to hang in Octo- 
er. 

According to files of the Historical 
Society of Idaho which contain a letter 
written by Hawley to his employer, John 
Sparks, Sparks was asked, “Isn't it time 
that the persons who killed the sheep- 
men make an announcement of the fact? 
Tt strikes me that they should speak 
and take their chances.” 

Sparks apparently made no reply of 
record and those who could talk kept 
“mum” for their interests were too close- 
ly entangled in the battle betweeen the 
two factions. 

One of the "aces in the hole" for the 
defense was the man who had last seen 
Wilson and Cummings alive. His name 
was Davis Hunter. He had remarked 
that after passing the sheepherders’ 
camp, he met two men on horseback who 
were riding 
the trial these two men came forward 
and identified themselves as J. Е. Bow- 
er, general manager of the Sparks- 
Harrell oulfit, and Jeff Gray, а cowboy. 
Hawley had felt all along that these two 
men were seriously implicated іп the 
murders and this was onc of the reasons 
he wrote the letter to Snarks. Hawley 
went so far as to write Bower іп Sep- 
tember, 1896 and request him to come 
forward and vindicate Diamondfield 
Jack Davis. 

Bower acted on this strong urging 
and in October appeared before the 
Idaho Board of Parlons, over which 
Governor Frank Steunenberg, himself 
а skcepman, presided with the secretary 
of state and the attorney general. Bow- 
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in that direction. During- 


er said that he and Gray had ridden into 
the camp and scated themselves on a 
double-tree attached to the camp wagon, 
nnd started Lalking. 

"Hello, are you gelling 
Tower asked. 

The man snid he was, then Dower 
remarked that he and Gray climbed into 
the wagon and saw another man stand- 
ing near n small stove where a fire was 
burning and where dinner wns cooking. 
Gray sat down at the end of the wag- 
on. Incidentally "dinner" was at noon in 
those parts and most of the living was 
done іп the camp wagons, which were 
the trailers of (today. 

The Bower confession continued: "T 
had on my heavy overcoat and buttoned 
it up when ] sat down. I did not know 
cither of thc men, and not recognizing 
them concluded that they were parties 
who had come down from the north side 
of the Snake and were not residents of 
the country. 

„After silting down, I said in my 
onlinary tonc of voice. Do you think it 
right for you to come here with your 
sheep ?’ 

We have as much right here as any- 
one,’ replied the man in the front of 
the wagon. 

"941 don't think you have, You don't pay 
laxes in the county.' 

"'We do pay taxes hcre.' 

"1 think you are mistaken about that.’ 

"Up to now the conversation had becn 
controlled on both sides. I was not angry 
and did nol suppose the other party 
to be. As I made the Inst remark the 
man in front said, ‘You ore a lying 
s. o. b.“ 

"| jumped to my feet and us I did ко, 
1 saw Jeff Gray getting out of the 
wagon. [ started to step back, but the 
man who had been doing the talking 
grabbed me by the collar and shoulder 
and threw me back over the endgate. 
He may hove slruck me, but I don't know 
Positively. 

"This gate s'ruck me across the small 
of the back, my head and shoulders be- 
ing over the endgate and outside, my 
legs inside. He kept on weaving me out. 
He was the sloutest and could easily 
manage me in the posilion we were in. 

“I was considerably dazed by the 
onslaught made upon me and was satis- 
fied [ was about to suffer great bodily 
injury. I vecollected having a pistol in- 
side my overcoat and as the two buttons 
had been torn off, | reached for my 
pistol and got hold of it. The man on 
the ground grasped at it also. I heard 
o shot which seemed to have been fired 
close to my head. 1 saw а wound, or at 
least blood on his chin. He relaxed his 
hold on the pistol as soon as the shot 
was fired. I іштей my head and saw 
Jeff standing on the ground near the 
head of the wagon and a little to the 
right He was in the act of raising, and 
I suppose, cocking his pistol. 

“l said to him, ‘Hold on.’ and he did 
not shoot again. 

"The man who was on me was blced- 
ing heavily and apparently becoming 
helpless. 1 raised bath him and myself 
and as I did so he said, ‘I'm badly hurl.’ 

“I said, ‘I don’t think so.’ Then I help- 
ed him over to his bed. 

"The other man was standing at the 
head of the bed; he said nothing at this 
time. 1 got out of the wagon as quickly 
as possible. 1 saw Jeff stunding a few 
feet away and putting cartridges іп his 
pistol. We at once got on our horses und 
Starled away from the wagon. 


dinner?” 


“PE said, ‘We'd better go and tell the 
other parties about this (rouble. | 

„No, they haven't heard or seen ux 
and we may get in trouble. The otlici 
fellows will be after us in less than it 
half hour." (The transcript. did not хау 
what “fellows” Imt it could. have been 
Diamondfield or Gleason.) 


AT ‘HE TIME this remarkable con- 
fession was reeeived, Dower's broth- 
evin-law presented an affidavit in 
which he said that Gray had lold him, 
“I killed those fellows.” R. T. Robin- 
son was the witness. . 

Apparently this unexpected confession 
and testimony submitted had little cf- 
fect on the pardon boanl. Even after 
Jeff Gray came before them and con- 
firmed Bowers testimony, and after 
several ranchers had come forwaid and 
told that Jeff Gray had admitted both 
his own and Bower's implication in the 
shooting, no decision was made. 

After а prolonged review, the pardon 
board recalled Diamondf(icld. He prampt- 
ly made а bad impression as he aid 
out" the way the courts had treated 
him and spoke bilterly on the adverse 
influence of the Mormon Church on his 
case. When questioned ubout leaving the 
state he said, “I believed the Mormons 
would lynch me, and I got up and pulled 
out. . . The Mormon Church is against 
me, and wns after me all the way 
through.” . 

His parlon was denied nnd he wns 
sentenced to be returned to Albion, for 
excculion ane week later. 

The action of the раміоп board ap- 
palled Huwley, who, according to his 
son, James H. Huwley, Jr, became 
more determined than ever to save his 
client's life. Immediately after the 
boant’s action he filed an appeal with 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, and this court issued a restrain- 
ing order оп January 31, the day bc- 
fore the hanging was scheduled in Al- 
bion. Meanwhile, swcating it out in thc 
Albion jail, was Diamondfield, the pawn 
of all of these mysterious moves and 
countermoves. 

Hawley telegraphed thc restinining 
onler to Minidoka, which was twenty-- 
five miles from Albion but nevertheless 
the nearest telegraph station. From 
there one of hie partners, William 
„Billie“ Puckett rode as fast as possible 
to Albion and arrived in timc to prevent 
the hanging. 


EFF GRAY was finally tried for the 
shooting of Cummings and Wilson, 
but the jury freed him. The jurors justi- 
fied their verdict on the grounds that 
Gray killed in self-defense. 

Juck Davis continued to languish in 
jail for two years, during which time 
his case had reached the U. S. Supreme 
Court and had fared no better there. To 
make this legal fencing match even 
more fascinating—for all but the prison- 
сг--іп 1899, а bill had passed in the 
Idaho State Legislature taking away the 
rights of the counties to hang criminals, 
or to inflict any form of capital punish- 
ment, and stipulating that the earrying 
out of cither sentence would occur only 
nt thc Idaho State Penitentiary at 
Boise. 

This. of course, offered new hope to 
Davis’ legal staff who immediately con- 
tended that Davis could nol be hanged 
at Albion, but also could not he exccut- 
ed al any place except that designated 
іп his original sentence—thal is, Albion 

(Cont in ued оп page 64) 
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iMusteations 
Courtesy Author 


Author's nole: In the preparation of this 
могу, the writer has made extensive use 
of the late J. P. Turner's The North- 
Tes Mounted Police. This excellent 
work, in Iwo volumes is the result of 
Мг. Turner's labors as historian of the 
Force from 1939 (о 1918 and is in the 
wriler's opinion, the most accurate publi- 
cation available on the subject. 


ТИЕ BLACKFOOT NATION occupy- 

ing portions of Montana and Alber- 
(а, Canada, reached the peak of its pow- 
er about 18660, The fur trade companies 
had ventured only to the fringe of this do- 
main and there the men sat in their forts, 
sadly contemplating the truculent Black- 
foot. Under pressure from many tribes 
and the trappers, (his nation consisting 
of the Piegane, Bloods, Blackfoot proper, 
the adopted Sarcees, and until 1866 the 
allied Gros Ventes, feiociously lashed 
out at anyone encroaching on their hunt- 
ing grounds. 

[n that year a bith of future signif- 
ісапсе occurred amongst the Woods. A 
band was camped one night in a river 
valley on the paiic. In the distance 
to the west the Rockies could be faintly 
seen in the moonlight. The lodges were 
silent except for one which was set off 
some distance from the rest. А woman 
was about to give birth in this isolated 
lodge and, іп uccordance with ancient cus- 
tom, she was attended by an aged mid- 
wife and possibly an assistant. 

Іп the morning the camp heard. the 
news. А baby warrior had been horn and 
the pud mother, somewhat pale and 
wan, was standing and тошу to take up 
her work. She presented the child, now 
wrapped up in a soft skin, to the happy 
father. A few days later the father call. 
ed upon the most noted. brave in camp 
and asked him to name the bey. 

An Indian child was likely to. veceive 
several names in his lifetime but the 
one given at birth exercised considerable 
supernatural power. One suspects that 
the significance af the chosen. name, 
“Starchild,” lies, possibly, in а meteor 
flight at the lime of birth as seen by 
the mother ar the renowned brave. 


ПЕ DOY grew up in the ways of the 
Blackfoot. Youngsters жеге tuugh- 
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By FRASEH TAYLOR 


Even though his allotted span was to be very briel, the 
hate thal had made this Indian a warrior and a man at 
імеіуе was not enough to last him the whole of his life 


encd from birth, though they were also 
nursed as late as five years of age. At 
Unis age they were able to vide alone, 
and when they reached six or seven 
they had become expert horsemen. A 
boy's education was supervised. by the 
father. Rough sports were played but 
children’s manners to their elders were 
always impeccable. 

During the great Sun Dances all the 
Blood bands gathered in one place. The 
гелі warriors strutting in all their fin- 
ery were something to behold. The young 
boys watched pop-cyed as the cream 
of the nation’s manhood recounted in 
song or dance coups taken on the foc. 
A bos's own father was likely lo be 
u man of some гершіс, a great fighter 
or hunter. Each lad silently vowed to 
follow in his footsteps. 

At the age of ten, boys were entrust- 
сей with guarding the horse herd which, 
in those horse-raiding days, was no 
small thing. They were also allowed lo 
break. and train the animals. As they 
entered their teens they began hunting 
buffalo. Starehild matured carly. He 
was а grim, intent lad of slight stature. 
Easily affronted, he wrapped himself 
up in dreams of becoming a great war- 
nor. 

Smallpox decimaled the Blackfoot and 
other tribes іп 1869. Suspecting that the 
while man was somehow to blame for 
the disease, they struck back with guer- 
rilla-type raids on outlying ranches. In 
January, 1810, Major Eugene Baker, un- 
der orders to hit that portion of the 
marauding Piegans that were under 
Mountain Chief, marched north from 
Fort Shaw, Montana. On January 23 he 
attacked an innocent hand under Chief 
lleavv Runner on the Marias River. 

This massacre (one white man killed, 
171 Indians killed ineluding women and 
children) had many repercussions. The 
Government changed its attitude toward 
the Piegans, and the Dlackfoot mation 
чө! its raids on the white man for 
gould, except for whiskey traders, out- 
laws and other undesirables. 

The day of the warrior was passing 
quickly, but. death in other forms still 
surrounded the Indian. It could come 
during à hunt, or while breaking a horse. 
or by starvation, or by disease. Starchild 
likely went with his tribe to the whiskey 


post called Whoop-Up, in south Alberta, 
and saw still another ignominious type 
of death. And Starchild, all the while, 
never forgot that a brave must have a 
coup to sustain him for the time when 
he passed on to wander the bleak sand 
hills of the hereafter. 


OWELL HARRIS, a cattleman, built 

Conrad’s Outpost at the mouth of 
of the Little Bow River, Alberta, in 1871. 
The Piegans immediately attacked it. 
Harris built another, called Conrad's 
Post this time, near the present town 
uf High River, Alberta. In 1873, the 
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Bloods attacked, burned it, and killed 
three men. 

In March of the previous year, Star- 
child had taken his father’s gun ond for 
Some reason had attempted to shoot 
Harris. He had been restrained by his 
elders and led away. Harris laughed off 
the incident bul the half-breed, Jerry 
Potts, later to be scout for the North- 
West Mounted Police, saw trouble in this 
boy's face. Potts had raised his gun and 
was about to kill him when Harris in- 
lerceded. 

Starchild took the warrior's trail. 
Dlood braves swept east and south to 
fight the Cree, Assiniboine, Gros Ventre 
Sometimes they went over the moun- 
tains nnd raided the Kutenais and the 
Snakes. They stole many horses and the 
coup stick rapped many enemy hides. 

On July 11, 1873, at Abe Farwell's 
whiskey post in the Cypress Hills, ап 
incident took place which some have de- 
scribed as a massaere of innocent Assini- 
boines by wolfers, and others as a battle 
between Indian horse thieves and the 
owners of those horses. At any rale it 
was a killing of Indians on Canadian soil 
by a force of men from the States. 

Canuck ire was aroused ond in the 
late summer of 1874 the newly formed 
North-West Mounted Police arrived to 
run out the whiskey trnders ond estab- 
lish order. Jerry Potts became their 
guide and, es he wns half Piegnn, he had 
the run of the Blackfoot camps. He prob- 
ably saw Starchild frequently and the 
two likely surveyed each other with 
Sinister interest. 

Liquor was harder to come by for the 
Indians as it had to be smuggled in. 
Drunken fights lecame fewer—muriders, 
also—but another problem took their 
place. 


May-June, 1066 


Buffaloes were fast disappearing from 
the Conodion plains and were much re- 
duced in number below the border. The 
Canadian tribes frequently traveled south 
to hunt near the Sweet Grass Hills. Much 
horse-stealing went on during these ex- 
peditions. 

In the summer of 1878 prairie fires 
swept the good buffalo country west of 
the Cypress Hills. The remoining herds 
were асл south ond the Blackfoot 
troiled along behind-trying to kill enough 
of the creotures for an adequate winter 
supply. They failed, nnd that winter 
they had to live on o starvation diet. 

Summer come and the buffaloes did 
not relurn to Canada. Famine started 
among the Blackfoot ond they begon to 
die. In their desperation they were re- 
duced to eating their horses ond dogs, 
then wolves and old bones, then finally 
gophers, mice, and grass. Inspector Den- 
ny, afler an eye-opening inspection trip, 
bought steers for them. As each animal 
waos shot, the starving Indians leaped on 
the sometimes slill breathing animal, 
haching it up ond eating it raw. 

That foll, over 3,000 destitute Bloods 
and Piegans camped oround Fort Mac- 
leod pleading for food to feed their 
starving children. The few steers had 
not lasted long. A miserly consignment 
of provisions was passed out ond the 
new Indian Commissioner, Edgar В. 
Dewdney, advised the braves to head 
south and look for buffaloes. This advice 
dismayed Indians who were too weak 
to travel, let alone hunt. Very few horses 
were left to hunt with, ond there were 
enemies lo the south. 

А small band of Bloods, includin, 
Starchild, moved into the neighborhood 
of Fort Walsh ond hung oround the 
vegelable garden. Every day the police 


stopped. at the spot for some greenery 
ona every day the Bloods were there 
hogging tor handouts. Among the police 
was a newly arrived young cons table 
nomed Graburn. This was his first сх- 
perience with the fierce Plains Indian 
ап! he was unimpressed and disgusted 
with what he saw. Particularly he dis- 
liked the small, thin-faced youth who 
wos Starchild. 

Graburn lost his temper one doy іп 
front of the Bloods. He shouted at the 
supplicating Starchild and called him a 
"miserable dog." The Bloods were іп- 
stantly silent and Starchild stiffened in 
rage. Humiliation, piled on stnrvation, 
must have turned the boy's heart lo 
cold stone. The Bloods turned and left. 
Starchild followed, his eyes gliltcring 
bul unreadable. Later, when the Blootls 
dccamped, he remained in thc area. 

By that year (1879) the North-West 
Mounted Police had achieved a notable 
record. Not а man had lost his life in 
human struggle. In their five yeam on 
the Plains they had monoged to exer 
cise some control over the turbulent 
Indian tribes and had practically ahol- 
ished whiskey trading. One could say 
they had accomplished o remarkable feat 
and had also enjoyed an cxtmonlinary 
umount of luck. That luck was about 
lo run out. 


THE POLICE at Fort Walsh had been 

pasluring their homes a few miles 
up Battle Creck at a place they called 
the “horse camp." It consisted of n 
small hut, a corral, and some good 
grazing land. Three men were in charge 
that fall, Jules Quesnelles, George John- 


slon, ond Marmaduke Grabum. The 
latter two were recruits enlisted’ that 
year from Otlawa. 
(Continucd on nert page) 
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On November 17, Quesnelle and Gra- 
burn were. out with the horses. They 
headed the henl back to the horse camp 
in the Іше afternoon. On the way they 
stopped at. their vegetable garden to 
mek up seme givens for supper. 

When they arrived at camp, Johnston 
asked Gralhuen for the axe he had taken 
with him. Grabuen looked about but 
there was no axe, and a rope also seem- 
ed to be missing. Graburn mounted up 
and rode off to have a look at the gar- 
den pateh for the missing articles. 

Evening came on and snow started to 
fall. Hours passed and Graburn did not 
return; however, the other two men were 
not particularly alarmed. Then Gra- 
burn's horse appeared oul of the black 
night. Quesnelle and Johnston. immedi- 
ately searched a short distance upriver, 
calling out loudly, but the wind, snow, 
and darkness made any thorough search 
impossible. Reluctantly they relurned 
to the cabin. 

In the morning there was still no Gra- 
burn so the (wo men rode into Fort 
Walsh and informed Superintendent Cro- 
zier. Jerry Potts, just іп Пот Fort 
Macleod, was put in charge of a search 
party and they headed first for the garv- 
den patch. 

After ‘several hours of shuffling 
around in the melting snow near the 
Earden,. Polls began to piece together 
some information. He found the (гаек 
of a shod pony which would likely have 
been Crabhurn's. With these, and same- 
times superimposed on them, were the 
tracks of two unshod ропісх. These 
might have belonged to Indians. How- 
ever, there were others іп the area, 
white and half-breed, pursuing various 
legal and illegal enterprises. Most of 
them rode Indian ponies and, in any 
ease, blacksmiths were few and far be- 
(ween, 

One of the unshod sets of tracks ap- 

ared to turn uff in the direction of 

ontana. The men started casting about 
over a wider area. In а short time Potts 
found Graburn's forage cap. Louis Le- 
veille sturted to search one of thc brush- 
filled coulces. 

Не found Graburn, The body was ly- 
ing eprawled, face down, and the back 
of the skull showed а grisly bullet 
wound. Leveille called to the others and 
they silently Ged the. body оп onc of 
the horses. 

When the corpse was brought into 
Fort Walsh, the Mounties gathered 
around and viewed the dead recruit. Even 
though Graburn had been wilh them only 
a short time, he had been fairly popu- 
lar. Perhaps the olders hands, the vet- 
eruns, thought on the sudden dissolu- 
lion of the aura of invincibility that had 
scemed to envelop the force for the past 
six yeurs. The awe acconled them by the 
Indians would likely suffer a sharp іс- 
duction. 

After ns complete an investigation as 


was possible, Commissioner Macleod 
concluded that the murder. hud been 
committed by two Indians who were 


probably already acioss the international 
baundary. He expressed confidence that 
the culprity would eventually be caught. 
This was, perhaps, wishful thinking. 
The meager evidence gathered was pure- 
ly circumstantial and did not demon- 
strate conclusively that Indians were 
actually responsible. Nevertheless, Star- 
child became the prime suspect. The 
surrounding countryside was scoured for 
him. In the Ulood camps the word was 
that he had gone to Montana. 
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No MORE was heard of him in Cana- 

da until early 1880, when at Fort 
Walsh two young Dloods were picked 
up for suspected horse stealing. Somc- 
one recognized them as being in the 
nearby Blood camp when Grabum was 
killed. The two were questioned as (о 
the whereabouts of Starchild. They re- 
mained silent in the face of a barrage 
of questions and the police disappoint- 
edly withdrew. 


Move Dlood Indians arrived at the Fort, 
including the wives of the two prisoners. 
They set up camp on the high ground 
in front of the stockade to await the 
trial. The wives were allowed visiting 
privileges. 

One afternoon, under a weak spring 
sun, the [ndian prisoners, three in all, 
were laken out by (wo guards for some 
exercise. Nearby, Officers Crozier, Cot- 
ten and Kennedy were playing tennis 
on a makeshift court. The two Indians 
who were held for horse stealing glanced 
at each other briefly, and suddenly took 
off on the run for the nearby Dlood 
camp. 

The startled guarls were about to go 
in pursuit when the thin prisoner left 
at high speed in the opposite direction. 
The officers spotted the first two and 
gave chase on foot. As the fugitives 
neared the Blood camp, their wives ran 
out and tossal rifles and belts of ammu- 
nition lo them. The braves scooped them 
up on the run and then rapidly increased 
the distance between themselves and 
their pursuers. To the Mounties it 
seemed as if they were quile capable of 
running all the way to the Rockics. 

Inspector. Stecle also saw the chase 
and hurriedly gathered some теп and 
horses. They galloped off amid cheers 
frum the Fort and catcalls from the 
Blood camp. The horsemen soon passed 
the panting officers but it was nearly 
а mile before they came up te the two 
Bloods. Wheeling around at the sound 
of horses approaching, (һе Indians 
vaised their rifles. For a moment things 
looked bad for the Poliec, but thinking 
better of it, the braves lowered their 
guns as the riders came up. The Indians 
were disarmed and marched back to the 
Fort. Now the Dlood camp was quiet 
except for thc wailing of the two wives. 

The third escapee met a much worse 
fate. He hid behind a residence in the 
village and was subjected that night to 
а storm of snow and sleet. He was 
discovered in а half-frozen state the 
next morning and was packed back to 
the Fort on a stretcher. The man died 


shortly after and the Dloads believed 
the rumor that he had been hanged. 
Surgeon Kennedy was obliged to display 
the body in order to allay their sus- 
picions. 

In the cells that night behind covered 
windows, the two recaptured bucks talk- 
cd things over with Crozier. It seemed 
that. Starchild was hiding out in ihe 
Bear Paw Mountains in Montana. Crozier 
sent won to Commissioner Macleod who 
was in Fort Denton, Montana, at the 
time. 

Macleod contacted the local sheriff 
and tried to persuade him to go after 
Staichild. The sheriff thought it over 
and finally mentioned $5,000 as a just 
price for such a job. Macleod was Noored. 


. He would not and could not authorize 


such an amount. 

A short while later, Inspector C. E. 
Denny arrived. Macleod joined him and 
again they approached (һе loeal au- 
thorities, explaining that they had been 
authorized to offer $200 for the job. 
The reaction that this magnificent a- 
mount must have aroused is not too 
difficult to imagine. On this stalemate 


the matter rested. 
A YEAR passed by and Starchild en- 
joyed his freedom in the Bear Paw 
Mountains. Some time later, possibly in 
the Inte winter (1880-61), he felt it was 
safe to return and see his old friends. 
tle rede back into Canada and sought 
out his band. 

Jerry Potts, still a guide for the 
N. W. xi. P., got the word (тот an Indian 
informant and immediately headed for 
Fort Macleod. He arrived on May 12, 
1881, and announced that the notorious 
Starehild was in а Dlood camp only 
cighleen miles away. 

In the pre-dawn chill of the next day, 
four policemen and Potts noiselessly ap- 
proached the Blood camp. Potts, work- 
ing from a memorized description, was 
soon able 10 point oul the likely lodge. 
The plan was to move in quietly, subdue 
the man, and leave as silently as pos: 
sible. The improbability of accomplish- 
ing this without arousing the camp 
must have crossed Potts’ mind. 

Starchild awoke from a light slumber 
with his own premonitions. His medi- 
cine was warning him strongly of some 
danger. He listened silently for a few 
moments, hearing nothing. To an Indian 
this meant only that he had heard 
nothing, not that there was nothing to 
hear. Rolling out of his buffalo robe, 
he took up a rifle and quietly stepped 
out into the morning mist. 

At that moment the patrol confronted 
him, their guns pointing at his stomach. 
Starchild ае his own weapon an 
prepared to do battle. One of the patrol, 
using an ancient ruse, called-out to an 
imaginary man behind Starchild. As the 
Indian whirled around in surprise, the 
Police pounced on him. 

Starchild put up a fierce struggle 
and a gun went off. Instantly the whole 
camp came to life. Dogs barked, women 
and children wailed, wild-eyed braves 
bursl from their lodges clutching weap- 
ons. A crowd gathered quiekly around 
the poliee. 

Starehild was now spread. eagled оп 
the ground with a burly constable or two 
sitting on his chest trying to put the 
cuffs on him. The Bloods became angry 
and threatening. Things were looking 
grim when Red Crow, Strangling Wolf. 
and One Spot strode up. Chief Rec 
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It rolled al lop speed 
through eleven years 
сі glory. There wasn't 
a lull in the action 
from ils beginning to 
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Last Black Hills coach leaving Choyenne—February 19. 1887 


About the author: A native of Chey- 
eine, Wyoming, Russell Thorp's boyhood 
home was on Rawhide Creek at Raw 
Wide Duttes, where his father made his 
headquarters operating the Cheyenne- 
Black Hills stage and express line. 

He has manuged and owned ranches in 
Wyoming and Montana. For many years 
Thorp served as secretary and chiel in- 
speetor of the Wyoming Stock Growers’ 
Association, and also as ficld representa- 
live of the American. National Cattle- 
men's Association. 

At the request of the Derilish Govern- 
ment he prepared a cattle inspeelion кук- 
tem and brand set-up for Kenya, Africa. 
A long-time student of cattle, brands, and 
history, he has visited cattle rauches in 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico and the Argen- 
line 

In 1919 he was appointed by Wyom- 
ing’s Governor Crane (0 serve ах state 
chairman of the “Operation Snow-Dound” 
committee during Wyoming's greatest 
winter disaster. 


"109 LITTLE із known of thc impurt- 

ance of the early Dlack Ilills gold 
excilement to Cheyenne or the activities 
of its businessmen in diverling a tre- 
mendous influx of people through the 
Cheyenne outlet. My father was identi- 
fied wilh carly-day overland transporta- 
lion, and my carliest. recollections date 
back to riding on slagecoaches. I was 


taught the almost Jost art of a reinsman 
by outstanding stage drivers of that 
period. It was from these pioneer sluge- 
men and shotgun messengers that, as а 
boy, I received the first-hand stories of 
the Indian depredations and the stage 
holdups by road agents. To me, this 
development of the Mack Mills егеліса 
one of the most thrilling aml! colorful 
chapters of western history. 

Тһе carliest authentic record we have 
of the exploration of the Diack Mills is 
a report submitted by Captain Reynolds, 
1859-1660, who said: ".. . we found some 
indications of gold also in the Лізек ШИХ, 
between the forks of the Cheyenne. ‘The 
very nature of the case, however, Гог- 
bade that an extensive or thorough 
search for the precious metala should De 
made by an expedition such as | conduet- 
ed through this country." 

The next report came from General 
Cusler, who mude an expedition thiwugh 
the Шаек Hills in the summer of 1854. 
He had len troops of Seventh Cavalry, 
two companies of Infantry, a detach- 
ment of Indian scouts, and a battery of 
Gatling guns. In making his prelimin— 
ary report to the Government in Septem- 
ber, he said: "No satisfactory ur con- 
clusive examination of the countey could 
be made regarnling ils mineral deposits. 
Enough, however, was determined io es- 
tablish the fact that gold is distributed 
throughout an extensive area within Che 
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Tho Inter-Ocoan Holel (above) oo a quieter day than the one on which the las! silage 
loli lor Deadwood 


Black Mills. Gold was obtained in пит. 
erous localities іп what were termed 
£gulches." 

As result of this report of the possi- 
bility of gold in the Plack Hills, nation- 
wide attention. was attracted, and we 
find that the Gordon party was the first 
to run the miltary blockade and enter 
the Dlack Hills. They went in over а 
devious and difficult route from Sioux 
City, lowa. They constructed a stockade 
on French Creek and wintered there in 
1841, Here we find the first record of an 
attempt. lo establish а route into the 
Black Wills. Thomas MeClaren and 
Charles Dlackwell, (wo miners who were 
with the Gordon party, left the stockade 
with a «led with an ох harnessed to it 
on the Ith of February (1875) and 
reached Fort. Laramie on the 4th. of 
March, in what they estimated at 146 
miles of travel. two days without food. 
They declared that the only reliable route 
(here was by way af Cheyenne--that it 
wns the shortest, the cheapest, and by 
nil odds the best. 

When the reports of the Gordon party 
leaked. through to Cheyenne, the Chey- 
сеппе businessmen published the follow. 
ing notice on March 20, 1872: 

“NOTICE: The businessmen of Chev- 
cune and all others interested in the Dlack 
Hills country and northern Wyoming will 
тесі this evening at the City Hall at 7:30 
o'clock. A transportation company will 
probably be organized and such steps 
taken as will appear conducive to the 
interests of this city. and county," 

Піс remarkable that tbe Cheyenne 
businessmen of that time grasped the 
opportunity to lay a foundation fur a 
givaler Cheyenne, They immediately en- 
tered into keen competition with Bis- 
marek апа Pierre and Sidney, all of 
which were bidding for the Black Hills‘ 
potential trade. These. early-day Chey- 
enne businessmen realized the value of 
propaganda. 


S SUPERINTENDENT of the Chey- 
enne and, Black Mills stage line, 
Luke Voorhees had full authority to lo- 
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cate the most practical route, to establish 
necezxury stage stations. and to cquip 
the line fully. He also was entrusted with 
the responsibility of the safety of pas- 
sengers, the safe delivery of gold bullion, 
and the proper safeguarding of the com- 
pany's property, 

On March 5, 1676, horses und two cars 
filled with Concoi coaches, billed to the 
new Cheyenne and Black Hills Stage 
Line, arrived in Cheyenne. Some of these 
couches had been shipped from New 
Hampshire іп 18066 in the famous 
through-shipment of thirty Conconls, 
made by Abbot and Downing to. Wells 
Farge and Company at Omaha, Nebris- 
ka. Іп April of that year a train com- 
prising fifteen platform cars and three 
freight ears, loaded with Conconi coach- 


es and harness, was conducted direct (rom 
Concord, New Hampshire, to Omaha, 
where the coaches were delivered for use 
on the Overland stage wute. 

The line was established and operating 
in 1876; to be exact, on the Sth day of 
April, the first. six-horse coaches left 
Cheyenne for Deadwood, a distance uf 
over 300 miles. The line was established 
by Gilmer, Salisbury, and Patrick. Later 
my father. Russell Thorp, Sr., purchased 
and operated the line. until the complet- 
ion of the railroads in Wyoming. 

Іп the summer of 1876 the Indians 
caused much trouble. Six emplovecs of 
the company, stock tenders and stage 
drivers, were killed, and әй one time 
ninety-cight head of horses were stolen. 
On one occasion the Indians captured the 
coach and took the horses, but the driver 
escaped. А noted stage driver, Johnnic 
Slaughter, was heartlessly shot down by 
road agents. The robbery of coaches by 
road agents was almost a daily occur 
rence, notwithstanding the utmost cau- 
tion taken by officials of the line. 

The Indians were on the warpath, ac- 
tive on both sides of the Platte, particu- 
larly on the north side. Many stations 
were burned and stage horses run off and 
stolen. The Metz party, a baker and his 
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family from Laramie who were return- 
ing home after а trip to Custer City, 
were massacred in Red Canyon. 

Н. E. “Stuttering” Brown, an expert 
stage man, had been brought in from 
Salt Lake City by Salisbury for the ex- 
press purpose of pulting a slop to horse 
stealing. Brown had been traveling night 
and day, combating the Indians, per 
suading men to go with him to establish 
Stations and to get the line іп running 
onler. His death occurred on April 20, 
1875. Great excitement prevailed. Mr. 
Voorhees then appealed to General Crook 
and Governor Thayer at Cheyenne Гог 
military protection from Cheyenne 
through to the Black Hills. After con- 
ferring with the generals, Governo: 
Thayer sent a special telegram on Apri: 


True Wee! 


30, 1876. that the General had promised 
all the protection possible. 

Eight troops of the Fifth Cavalry were 
assigned to the protection of the Сһеу- 
enne route lo the Black Hills. Also two 
companies of infantry were assigned to 
the Red Canyon district, These troops 
were distributed at Chugwater, Fu Lara- 
mic, Hat Сексек, Jenner's Stockade and 
Red Canyon. One of the outstanding cav- 
alry troops was called the “Grays” and 
was led by daring Captain Egan who 
did remarkable service especially between 
Raw Hide Buttes and Red Canyon. 

Dy September the stage line was іп 
Cull operation with fine six-horse stages 
leaving Cheyenne. and Deadwood daily, 
making the distance in fifty hours, driv- 
ing night and day, with a vecord lime of 
forty-seven hours, a remarkable achieve- 
ment in averland transportation. 


TT WAS in 1876 that Cheyenne. came 
* into its own, It was the outfitting point 
for thousands of. prospectors who joined 
the gold rush for the Black Hills to the 
north, Te was here that great freight 
trains were loaded and outfitted with 
miners’ supplies. Cheyenne. became the 
thriving Queen of the Plains. 

Not only did the bull trains outfit for 
the Pills but there were other outfits 
hended (ос the mining camps, and [ quate 
fram the Cheyenne paper of that time, 
which is of more than passing interest: 

"A procession intenscly interesting to 
the veugh-and-ready masculinity who en- 
countered it along the trail, pulled out of 
Cheyenne — (ог the Black Hills gold field. 
Members of the town's lower social stra- 
ta—madams, linhorns—turned out en 
masse lo scc it off, to bid ils personnel 
à rioleus if not a fond farewell. Мога! 
pollution from the Wyoming capital was 
about lo spill into the new camp of Cus- 
ler City. 


“The procession was composed of three 
wagons, each drawn by four horses. The 
wagons were loaded with whiskey, bar 
fixtures, faro layouls, rouletle wheels, 
and other supplies and paraphernalia es- 
sential lo the operation of a combined 
saloon and gambling place, in the paw- 
lance of the period called а Dance Hall. 


Verched upon this cargo were the other 


essenlials—gamblers and girls. There 
were сірің of the former, fourteen of the 
latter. Proprictor of the outfit was one 
Al Swarringen. Al was a shrewd charac- 
ter who caunily reckoned there would be 
a better chance to make a fortune in the 
Hills with Gals and Games than thru 
sluicing for gold in the gulches.” 

Representalives of the “solid citizen- 
ry" of the community were not altogeth- 
er absent from the sidelines when the 
expedition took (he trail. Possibly those 
piesent of this category were impelled 
solely by curiosity. However, the “girls” 
waved gaily to all and sundry as they 
shook the dust of Cheyenne from their 
slippers os the prelude to shaking the 
dust from the miners in the Hills. 

Seareely had the Indian depredations 
ceased when the road agents and bandits 
hegan taking toll of the company. Fre- 
quent hold-ups occurred through the 
vears 1877 and 1678. 

Johnny Slaughter, still in his twenties, 
the son of a prominent cilizen and deputy 
sheriff of Cheyenne and one of the best 
and most expert six-line drivers, was as- 
signed to the last division into Deadwood. 
When he was shot and instantly killed 
by road agents a few miles out of Dead- 
wood, the incident created great excite- 
ment, and a vigilance committee was 
promptly organized (o pursue the rob- 
bers. Slaughter's body was transported to 
Cheyenne nnd, according to newspaper 
reports, his was the largest funeral ever 
held in the city up to that timc. The 


hearse was drawn by хіх white horses. 
Another remarkable experience was 
tald me by Scott "Quick. Shot". Davis, 
captain of the shotgun messengers and a 
famous law and onler man іп his own 
right. Koad agents had eaptured a coach, 
secured. considerable bullion and stolen 
same of the stage horses in the vicinity 
of the Cheyenne River. Davis telegraph- 
ed Cheyenne for authority to pursue and 
capture these men. Voorhees arranged 
with thc commanding officer of Fort La- 
ramic to detail four men and a non-com- 
missioned officer to accompany Davis. 

They tailed the road agents across 
Wyoming, past Ft. Fetterman, Ft. Cas- 
per, Independence Rock, Split Rock, and 
up the Sweetwater. In the meantime snaw 
had fallen on the Sweetwater. The caval- 
ry escort refused (о go any farther. Their 
horses played aut. Scott. Davis went on 
alone and, when his horse played oul, he 
rode up to a place where he found a horse 
tied in the stable. He changed horses and 
pulled out without consulting the owner, 
continuing on up lo South Pass und At- 
lantic City, where he caught up with the 
road agents at а stage station on Big 
Sandy west of the Continental Divide. 
This was midnight—a moonlit night. 

He told me that hc saw these men 
asleep beside a haystack in the hay earral 
at the stage station. He omlered them to 
throw up their hands. When they came 
up, they came up shooting. Пе wounded 
one and capturvd the other. Пе iecovered 
the bullion and all the horses, and mw- 
eceded with his prisoner, horses, and the 
gold to Given River City. There he wired 
Cheyenne that he was there with the re- 
covard property. Mr. Voorhees wired 
him to load the horses on the train at 
Given River and come to Cheyenne with 
them. The car was attached to the pax- 
senger train. 

(Continued on page 49) 


Green River. Wyoming—dato unknown. Note the unusual rock formations in tho distance. 
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An old-limor't prospocting camp іп Ағ:спа. From 


lol: Sam Brown. Goorge Wright, 


AM BROWN and Lee Pinard, who 
prospected together for thirty-two 
years, first heard of the black gold of 
(he Шогеро Desert back іп 1912 and 
followed it up until the day Lec died in 
October, 1964, when the partners seemed 
right on the verge of success. 

This treasure story, as they heard it 
from Sam's uncle, Charlie Farris of Den- 
ver, began in late 1928.-An elderly pros- 
pector from Missouri wandered into the 
Dorego Desert, in the lower end of Calif- 
ornia, with his two burros. He stopped іп 
Brawley then proceeded about thirty miles 
in u westerly direction. He entered Rock 
Springs Canyon, and paused to dry pan 
the bottom sand for samples. Nothing. 

He made his way on up the canyon 
to where n big, twenty-foot fall of rock 
was crossed by a narrow, dangerous trail. 
Пе prodded his burros over it. Some dis- 
tance above the rock full, he came to a 
spring. Dece buzzed sround the mineral- 
luden water. The old man sel up camp 
beside the small pool and made some 
coffec. It turned an odd, green color in 
the pot. 

Before dark, he hopefully got out his 
dry wash pan again. He swished the sand 
around and oround and blew the lighter 
grains over the edge. Maybe he would 
strike a smol! placer deposit which had 
been washed down by the fall rains. 

Soon nothing remained in the pan ex- 
сері the heavier pebbles and some black, 
cinder-like particles. There was no prom- 
ising glitter of gold. 

With a sigh, he threw the remains 
aside, and from a little farther up the 
wash scooped up another sample. Again 
his dry panning neited him the some 
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things. pebbles and black cinders. He 
started to throw them away once more, 
but hesitated, puzzling over the coal-like 
lumps. One he picked up was fairly 
heavy for its size. Curious, he cut inlo 
it with his knife. There, beneath the 
black coating, was a nugget of yellow 
gold! 

Excited, he quickly untied а small 
screening frame from onc of his burros 
and dumped a shovelful of sand en it 
When he shook it through, he picked 
morc of the black gold from the screen. 
Lifting his head, he gave a great shout 
of gladness. He had (finally made that 
once in з lifetime strike. He was going 
to be rich! 

The old man set up camp in a canvas 
sheller beside a second not-too-distant 
spring—damming the small seepage of 
bitter water into a basin for himself and 
his burros. 

The following day, he began minin 
in carnest. Soon the canyon was pitte 
with his diggings. 

Several times, during the next three 
months, he went across the desert to 
purchase supplies, and to dispose of his 
gold. Within this period of time, he de- 
nosited $90,000 in a San Diego bank. 

On his return (гот one of these trips, 
one of his 5urros slipped on the rock 
fall trai! and fell over the edge, carrying 
the old prospector with it. The burro 
was killed, and its owner lay helpless for 
several days in the deser! sun and cold 
of night, with аз broken hip. Finally he 
was able to drag himself back to the 
trüil where he coaxed the other (faithful 
animal to come close. He cut the pack of 
supplies loose, and drew himself onto 
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P*elot by Sum Pinard 


the burro’s back. Somehow, he managed 
to cling there during the long, tortuous 
ride back to the nearest outpost, Cane 
Springs. From there he was sent north 
to a Glendale hospital. 


THE PROSPECTOR'S long exposure, 

advanced age, and the poor condition 
of his fractured hip prompted his doctor 
ilo suggest һе call in some of his rela- 
tives. Realizing his chances of recovery 
were faint, and since he had no relative 
nearcr (han Missouri, he sent instead for 
an old friend of the trail, another pros- 
pector. To him he disclosed his discovery 
of the black gold and drew a crude map 
showing the general area. In addition, 
the old Missourian gave verbal instruc- 
tions. 

"You won't have any trouble finding 
the spot. The holes | dug are in plain 
sight, and there is a broken pick handle 
sticking іп some rocks. My camp is 
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nearby, and much of my geav and cook- 
ing utensils are still there. There is 
enough gold for generations,” һе con- 
cluded. “If I die, see that my family 
gets its share." 

The friend was excited. He went home 
and told the story to his wife, and showed 
her the map. He didn't bore her with the 
details of the exact location, however. 

Then, as in all good, lost-gold stories, 
the old prospector from Missouri died 
The friend, now sole custodion of the 
treasure, hastened (о gather supplies for 
a trip that promised him much wealth. 
Once his truck was loaded, and he being 
anxious to leave, the man huiried into 
the strect without looking, and was struc 
down by a boy riding a hicycle. He died 
shortly afterward of head injuries. 

His widow Кері the map for two years. 
wondering what to do with it At last 
she thought of a friend of her husband, 
а retired assayer named Swartz. Swartz 
was interested in her story, but declared 
he was too old and fat to make such n 
trip. His son, however, who was a recent 
school of mines graduate, might go. 

Young Swartz and a companion look 
the map and journeyed into the area. 
They stnyed for several days, then re- 
turned to town reporting they could find 
nothing. 

Charley Farris entered the story here. 
He was a millwright and helped build 
mills and install mining machinery in 
many states of the Southwest and Mexi- 
со. Іп late 1932, Charley met the old as 
sayer in California. Both had been in 
many of the early mining camps. so 
swapp2d tales. Eventually, Swartz got 
around to the story of the black gold. 


True Wes: 


A prospcctor who toted И out to the 


tune of $90,000 


sald he'd only dippcd a spoon into the barrel ii he 
was felling the truth, grab your hat and happy hunting! 


but did not reveal the name of the orig- 
inal finder or his prospector friend. 
Charley was a fine woodsman and 
hunter, having lived a good part of his 
life in Colorado. In addition, he had a 
knowledge of desert living. The аѕѕаусг 
asked Charley if he would help his son 
make а second search for the lost trea- 
sure. Charley protested he knew nothing 
about gold. But the assaver assured him 
his son at least knew what gold looked 
like. All they wanted from Charley was 
his knowledge of the desert, and his abil- 


ity to read maps. 

. Not long after, Charley and the 
junior Swartz departed in the young 
man's car, taking with them supplies for 
а week, and Charley’s fourteen-year-old 
grandson, who brought along a .22 caliber 
rifle, “to hunt mountain lions.” The young 
mining engineer also took along a case 
of whiskey. 


The young mining engineer was dis- 
gusted. He propuse they go home. 
Since the food was about gone, Charley 
readily agreed. ы 

Chorley Forris returned. to his home 
ut Pine Nook, Colorado. A few days after 
his relurn, Sam Brown and Lec Pinar 
arrived from Florida. They had "gone 
bust” in the depression and Sam, w o'd 
had some experience diving for treasure 
off the Cuban reefs, kept suggesting, 
"Let's go west nnd prospect for gold." 

Charley’s tnle of the black gold of the 
Borego sounded good to them—after oll, 
this was what they had come for. The 
three men agreed, then ond there, to re- 
sume (һе search as soon as possible. 

IU WAS lwo years before they were 

able to head out. In 1934, they fi- 
nally loaded up an old Model А panel 
truck with а month's supply of food, and 


he BOREGO DESERT 


HE GENERAL AREA of the old 

Missourian's map was located with 

the aid of slate maps. The adventurers 

found a spring and made camp, and in 

the distance they thought they could 

see olher landmarks indicated on the old 
Piece of paper. 

Bul trouble began the very first evc- 
ning. The young engineer broke out his 
case of whiskey, got drunk, and remained 
in that condition until the end of the 
week. Until the whiskey ran dry. Charley 
could «о little except cook, attempt to 
sober the young man, and restrain the 
youthful lion hunter. Then the three of 
them set off to really search for the 
treasure. 

Following the map, they came upon a 
spot they thought was indicated as the 
site of the gold. No trace could be found 
of the Missourian's camp, and several 
years of cloudbursis had obliterated any 
signs of digging. The prospecting group 
took thirteen tin cans of sand from likely 
spots in the area (sereened and dry 
panned to a concentrate), (hen numbered 
them and noted their locations. 

Back at the spring young Swartz 
slarted to pan out the samples—not in 
the order of their numbers, however. As 
can after can showed blank, he became 
careless. He dumped the contentis. into 
the gold pan, and tossed ench can aside 
with the other empties, without noting 
its number. 

Near the end of the lot, the contents 
vf one of the cans showed gold. Swartz 
could not single out the can it had come 
fiom. Too, the gold was bright, not black, 
2.4 net in nugget form. In quantity it 
was warth about a dollar, 


May-June, 1966 


А prospeclors dry wash operalion in 
the Mojave Desort 


headed for the Borgo Desert. 

The «сер sand gave them much trouble, 
but by splitting their load and making 
twa trips over a portion of the way, the) 
reached the previous campsite left by 
Charley and the mining engineer. There 
was snow still on (he ground when they 
left Colorado, but in the desert it was 
blistering hot. А . 

Тһе morning following their arrival, the 
three of them, relying on Charlev's mem- 
ory of the map the assayer had secured 
from the widow, made their way (о where 
the gold was thought to bc. 

They diy panned samples day after day 
without success. They scorched for the 
remains of thc old Missourian's camp, bul 
found no (race of it, cither. They were 
greatly hindered by the heat. Their water 
bogs and canteens would only hold about 
seven gallons of water, and evaporation 
and thirst would empty them by noon. 
Then the men were forced back to the 
spring. 

Charley became exhausted after the 
first two days. He remained in camp for 
the balance of the stay. Sam and Lec, 
however, continucd to explore. During 
the last two days of thelr planned week's 
hunt, they extended their scarch for the 
okl camp over a much wider area, but 
still without success, At the end of the 
week, they, too, had about oll the 130* 
heat they could stand, so the three left 
the desert. They were dissatisfied with 
the centire trip, though—they hadn't 
searched hard. cnough—they must try 
again someday. 

Several years later, in their prospecting 
travels, бат and Lee struck up ап ac- 
auaintunce with "Colorado Joc" Wright. 
Colorido Joc wax а second gencratiun 
prospector who had spent many, winters 
dry washing in Arizona. From his verbal 


description, Lec built a dry wash machine. 
It was mounted on legs and had a bellows 
which separated the sand from the heav- 
ier gold with puffa of air. In 19-18, with 
(Continued on page 00) 
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STALKING 


Y HAVE BEEN ASKED to write the 

true story of а bear hunt on which 
the only grizzly bear has ever been killed 
in Техов. Ав a prelude to this story, | 
will give a brief history of the begin- 
ning of what turned out to be an annual 
bear hunt by a number of the old pion- 
ecr ranchmen in the Davis Mountains. 

In the early nincties, some seven or 
eight families of us, the Means, Evans, 
Marlcys, Jones, Mnyfields, Finlcys and 
a number of others, all met at what is 
known os the Rock Pile near Sawtooth 
Mountain and one of the most beautiful 
spots for camping in the Dovis Moun- 
tains. Here we met severn) years prior 
to the noted ycar that we killed the old 
grizzly. In addition (o our own families. 
we always hod а number of friends who 
would come from l'ort Worth. Dollas, 
San Antonio ond other parts of Texas 
to spend a week with ué on our hunts. 
We also invited one or two ministers 
every year lo our camp, which was as 
clean und {тсс of bad lénguage as was 
possible. Never an oath wos heard nor 
a bottle of whiskey came to aur camps. 

Our party usually ran from forty to 
seventy-five people, men, women and 
children. We nad from 100 to 150 saddle 
horses nnd always took three or four 
old-time chuckwagons and plenty of good 
Mexican cooks, ns goad oncs as ever 
cooked а meal around n campfire and 
they always kept plenty of warm grub 
lo ent. · 

We nlways had two day horse wrang- 
lers and two nighthawks, as they were 
called, to herd cur horses. In the morn- 
ing the ald cooks would be up early 
nnd have us n good hot breakfast ready 
before daylight. We were always ready 
by the time it was light enough for us 
to see how to rope our horses far the 
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Theo Davie Mountaio Silvertip 
In the lal) of 1800. October 29, en the old 
campgrounds а! Roch Pile. near Kent 
Texas, C. O. Finley and John Z Means 
Сай thie таға apecea ol bea. The айм!) 
ів new in Woahingten. D. C. in the US 
Depariment el the Interict. 


THE UNKNOWN 


Everybody thought it was just another bear—but the dags knew 
different. The hair an their backs wasn't acting right! 


day's ride. Such a time we had roping 
ond saddling our horees. All horses those 
days were not pets and every morning 
before we could get saddled and out of 
camp. some would be pitching with their 
saddles and some with their riders, and 
very often same “old boy" would get 
pitched off and his horse would have 
to be caught. When everyone was ready, 
which was never later than sun-up, and 
it was pretty cold in October and No- 
vember, someone would blow a horn and 
off wc would gu to the mountains, which 
was bear heaven. 

We hardly ever failed to get a bear 
and, sometimes, three or four during 
the day. And everyday or so someone 
would get lost from the bear chase and 
kill а deer or two. While this was all 
good sport, especially if you got in thc 
chose and got to the killing of the bear 
(which was somctimes up a tree or in 
a cave, or oul in the open), it was aw- 
fully hard on the horses and men, who 
rode hard and reckless in that rough 
country trying to follow and keep up 
with the hounds. 

When we got into camp of an even- 
ning, horses, men and dogs were usually 
nil in, but a well-cooked meal, a little 
rest and a few cups of coffee, and we 


were ready for a good talk and a prayer 


by one of our ministers. We would then 
clean off а spot on the ground and 
dance the old square dances for an hour 
or so, as we always had musicians and 
plenty of music in the camp. Then off 
ш bed nnd a good night's rest in our 


tents and on our ald camp beds, and enr- 
ly the next morning we were ready for 
onother day's hunt. Some days we had 
fine luck and other days our luck was 
not so good * 

These hunts were made up of ald 
men, young men, women, ond children 
old enough to ride. The women and 
children would slay as long os possible, 
but not often did they get in a chose 
after a bear and see him killed, but 
would drop out and a few of the older 
men would drop back to take care of 
them ond see that they got back to camp. 
It was always uncertain which way 8 
heor would run or how far. If he was 
fat he would probably not run over а 
mile or two, ond would climb 2 tree; but 
if he was poor, he was always hard lo 
stop and sometimes wauld get away en- 
бігеіу. When we faund on old poor bear 
nnd failed to stop him, we always lost 
some of our dogs and they would not 
get in for sometimes а day or so, all 
footsore and almost starved. 


XV/.ELL, I started this story to (211 you 
Y" of the jolliest old days ever spent 
by our party or any other party in the 
Davis Mountains, which was in the fall 
of 1900. On Oclober 29, we met at oor 
old campground at (he Rock Pile, about 
seventy-five of us, just ns we had each 
year before, with everyone feeling good 
The horses were fat and the dogs in 
good shape and we all onticipated a good 
time, and we had it. We spent the firs: 
four days with just fairly gond luck. 


Toue Wer! 


Ву С. O. FINLEY 


Reprinted leom The Pecos News July 2, 1965 
(Originally published іп 1902) 
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getting a bear or (мо and some black- 
tail deer cach day. 

On the third day of November, which 
was our (fifth day's hunt, we all left 
camp as usual about sun-up and all 
went together that morning right in thc 
mountains. We traveled some cight or 
ten miles, crossing up near the head 
of what is known as Saw Mill Canyon 
Just north of Livermore Peak, and on 
southeast over into the head of Limpia 
Canyon. This is thc canyon that part of 
Fort Davis is on and, in going from 
the head of Saw Mill Canyon through 
the mountain over into Limpia Canyon, 
there is a gap that was always called 
Bridge Spring Gap. All of cur party 
went on through the mountain over in- 
to Limpia Canyon, with the exception 
of John Means and myself. As the 
Party with all the dogs went on through 
the gap, we dropped back behind and 
turned south up the side of the moun- 
tain, topped out and rede along the top. 
parallel with the balance of our party 
and the dogs who were going down the 
canyon. 

All the country is very rough, full of 
canyons, bluffs and lot of timber from 
Shin-oak thickets lo pines fifty fect 
high. When John Means and I got out 
on top, we were possibly a mile or morc 
(тот the balance of our party. We 
heard a dog yelp and then another and 
pretty soon the whole pack was running 
and yelping and the dogs and men all 
rode up on a four-year-old fat cow that 
had been killed up on the side of the 
mountain and then dragged down the hill 
about 100 8 into n big thicket. Part 
of her had been eatcn. Well, by that 
time the dogs hnd started the old bear's 
trail and when the bear heard the dogs, 
he pulled out from where he was bed- 
ded up near the cow һе had killed, and 
ran out of thc canyon, south across the 
mountnin and crossed out on top just 
ahead of John Means and myself. We 
rode like drunk Indians to keep up in 
hearing of the dogs. 

Just after we had crossed their trail 
behind them. John looked around to 
the right and said, “Оне, I see the oid 
Cevil." The benr had gotten out on on 
open spot and stopped. We switched 
sround seme brush and rocks but when 
we came out to where we could get a 
*. the old bear was gone nnd there set 
four «е г, the only dogs out of the whole 
pacx that would run his trail. 
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Well, we got them to go on, nnd fol- 
lowed them about n mile and a half over 
same very rough canyons and down into 
the head of Merrill Canyon. There the 
old bear had stopped oguin Means and 
[ had ridden as ter a8 we could and had 
to lenve our horses and walk down the 
mountainside to where we heard the dogs 
barking. When we got about a quarter 
of a mile from where they had stopped 
the old bear, we met the four dogs all 
coming back, Lrailing along one behind 
the other to mect us. 

Well, again we got (hem to go back to 
where they had slopped the bear, which 
was down in o deep, bushy, rough canyon. 
We located him standing with his head 
toward us in the brush with the dogs 
standing off barking. When we got down 
to wilhin about 125 yards of him, we sat 
down side by side on a small bluff, and 
begun pumping lead into him with our 
‚40-205. 

We evidently hit him with our first 
shots os he began to pitch and bellow 
like a wild bull. He made n dash in thc 
brush at al! the dogs, but only succeeded 


"іп catching one old blue-speckled, bob- 


tailed hound that belonged to Bill Jones. 
The bear tore the dog's jaws and neck 
up во bad that we had to kill the old 
fellow. 

The bear then came back and stopped 
exactly the same place he was ín when 
we fired our first shots. We did not lose 
any time shooting four more shots cach 
into him and he Just melted down on his 
old belly. We did not know yet what we 
had, but knew he was an cxtra big bear. 

We took а little round and got about 
one hundred feet above him atop the can- 
yon and n to see if he was sure- 
enough dead. While we were standing 
there, Means roised up his gun and said, 
“Otic, hadn't 1 better put onc' in his old 
head? Hc looks awfully big." 

And I said, "No, let's don’t tear his 
head up; some of us might want ta keep 
it." 

About that time, a little black and tan 
hound that belonged to Joe Marley walk- 
ed up and caught the bear by come hair 
ond shook him a little, so we knew the 
old bear was dead. We went down to him 
and discovered the gray tips of his hair. 
John yelled like a Comanche and threw 
his hal as high in the air as he could. 


“Оне," he said, "wc have got a grizzly!” 

То say we were an excited poir ia put- 
ting it very lightly. We lurned him over 
опа opened him up and removed hia сп- 
truils, then turned him back to «ruin 
good. Then we went back up the moun- 
tninside to where we had left aur horses 
and blew and blew our homis. We finally 
got cight men ta come to us. 


THE PARTY was scattered out over 

the mountains trying to locale the 
dogs and bear. We went back to the old 
bear with the eight men but he wos ко 
large therc was no way to takc him back 
to camp. We took his hide off and left 
his (сей and head on the hide and put 
the hide across thc biggest, stoutcst horse 
we had, and lit out for camp with the 
man who had been riding the horse, rid- 
ing behind another man. We could not 
go straight through the mountains lo 
comp and lead this horse with auch u 
lead. We estimated the old bear weighed 
at least 800 pounds, so his hide nnd fect 
would weigh 400 to 500 pounds. 

We had to go around and out of thc 
mountains on thc west side and out by 
my ronch. The horse which was carrying 
the hide almost had lockjaw so we had 
to turn him loose and get a pair of little 
Spanish mules and an old buckboard 1 
had to carry our hide on to camp. All 
this was about twenty miles from where 
we had killed the ar. It was 9:00 
o'clock that night when (сп of us with 
our (three hounds got into camp with 
our kill, all worn out and hungry, not 
having had anything to cat wince D tore 
daylight (hat morning. You can imaginc 
how good those old Dutch ovens filled 
with good warm camp grub, and that 
black coffee looked to us. 

When we had unsaddled and turned 
our lircd nnd worn-out ponics loose, and 
had unlaaded and stretched the bear hide 
over a big rock, wc were the most exeit- 
ed bunch of people you ever saw, Every- 
body was talking. some asking questions 
and some telling their xlory of whut hnd 
happened and how it happened. This was 
the biggest day’s hunting that had ever 
been pulled off in the Davin Mountains. 

The next morning we cul off his feel 
and found that he only had three claws 
on one front foot, and one claw on (he 

(Continued on page 61) 
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THE MAN 


I? ALL BEGAN in carly March, 1880. 

John Petiyjohn, a Wollu Walla, 
Washington Territory, cattle and race- 
horse raiser, discovered the first corpse. 
Hie was fording the Touchet River when 
his mount shied from something floating 
іп the current. Curioux, he dismounted 
and followed along the bank until the 
object drifted into a clump of bushes and 
snogged. When he went down to retrieve 
it, Pettyjohn's worst fears were con- 
firmed—the object had once been a hu- 
mon being. 
Closer investigation after he'd dragged 
it ashore mode Pettyjohn think the body 
was thal of a man about fifly-five or 
sixty. It was nude and still in a state of 
good preservation, indicating it hadn't 
been in the water long. А small bullet hole 
wos visible behind the left enr. and both 
the victim's hair and beard had been 
hacked at, as though someone had at- 
tempted a crude scalping job with a jack- 
knife. 

Leaving the body, Pettyjohn rode as 
rapidly as possible to Wallo Walla, the 
county seat, to notify Sheriff James В. 
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Thompson. He accompanied the lawman 
back to the river in a buckboard to rc- 
cover the grisly remains. Ал investiga- 
tion of the area the next morning did nol 
bring to light any hints as to the actual 
scene of, or motive for, (һе crime and 
the inquest in Walla Walla could only 
determine that an unidentified man had 
met death at the hands of some person 
oF persons unknown. 

о atlract the attention of anyone who 
might be able to identify the murdered 
man, 2 large phetogrnph of the body was 
placed in the window of Schwabachers 
Store and snapshots were posted in con- 
spicuous places throughout the country. 
But no one came forward lo offer infor- 
molion of value. 

Then, 160 miles northwest of Walla 
Walla in what is now Adams County, 
onother unidentifiable corpse was dis- 
covered by 2 small group of immigrants 
who had left Oregon Territory to seek 
new homes in the.-Whitman Empire. Mose 
Renshaw, D. H. Carrico and his two sons, 
Edwin and Elmer, Pete Jakeson, Jim 
Brown and Neal While were traveling 


Pbotegtaphe al the bodies ol the murder 

victima wero displayod іл the window al 

Schwabachor's Stare (above) in the lowo 

of Walla Wolle. Washingtee. Бейс ol the 
picture is 1860. 
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northward on the Colville road. A few 
miles from Sheep Springs, Carrico sep- 
arated [rom the others in nrder to in- 
vestigate the terrain, thinking it might 
be worth considering for his new home. 
Returning to the road after his loak at 
the area, he came to a small valley nnd 
paused for a moment to admire the beau- 
tiful surroundings. Afler 2 moment his 
attention was attracted м а реет 
looking mound of sagebrush and bunch- 
grass. Thinking it unusual, he rode to- 
ward it and was horrified to see n human 
hand protruding from beneath the brush. 
Dismounting, he exposed the nude body 
of 3 woman which seemed to be іп a per- 
fect slate of preservation except for some 
slightly discolored oreas which had corre 
in contact with the ground. Я 
Late that evening Carrico overtook his 
companions and told them what he had 
discovered. The following morning, his 
son, Elmer Carrico, rode to the top of a 
high hill and spotted Steptoe Butle. a 
landmark eightcen miles north of Colfax. 
Using the mountain as о guide, Elme: 
rode across fifty miles of unsettled cout- 
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By ORPHA COLLINS 


Pholo Courtesy Ward Gardner 


For three years his hand rested on the trigger. 


His victim was selected; his motive was clear; 
only the time and place had to be decided 


try lo notify the Colfax sheriff. 


HERIFF TRUAX and Dr. Bumell 
left Colfax immediately. With team 
and buckboard they could not go across 
country as Carrico had done and were 
forced to follow a route that took them 
through Rock Creek and Sprague, a 
three-day round trip. 

News of the apparent murder reached 
some stockmen in nearby Crab Creek and 
they rode to the immigrants' camp (о look 
at the body and offer any assistance 
neee eri While waiting for Sheriff 
Truax, these ranchers moved the body to 
their camp on Cow Creck, three miles 
from where the body had been found. 

When he and Sheriff Truax reached 
Cow Creek, Coroner Burnell empaneled a 
jury of seven (тот those present and 

gan an inquest. Their report described 
the woman as being about thirty years 
of age. Most of her hair was missing; 
evidently it had been shorn in a very 
crude and impractical manner. Further 
investigation disclosed a small hole be- 
hind the ear. 

The jury then rode to the place thc 
body had been found and discovered ап 
imprint on the grass that led them to be- 
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lieve she had been dragged there from 
the road. A few fect away, across the 
road, large splotches of blood were evi- 
dent at a campfire's edge, and examina- 
tion of the ashes revealed a poir of 
woman's shoe hcels, some corsct staves, 
buttons, and traces of charred woolen 
goods. 


ON THEIR WAY to Colfax, Sheriff 
Truax and Coroner Burrell stopped 
at ranchhouses to ask for information 
about the crime. Pat Comisky, who lived 
at the head of Colville Lake about one 
and a half miles south and west of 
Sprague, gave them their first lead. 
dr ut three weeks ogo I saw this 
woman and another woman and n man 
stop here for a drink of water. They 
were driving a small bay tcam hitched 
to a two-seat hack. There was somcthing 
about the party that didn't seem normal 
although they were all young folks, 
around thirty years of age. 
“I didn't pay any particular attention 
{о them," hc udded, "but this woman 
here occupicd the rear seat of the vehicle 
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and appeared to be greatly disturbed 
about something. I could see that she had 
been crying. 1 did not ask them any 
questions, nor did they voluntcer to give 
any information. They left here driving 
south.” 

The lawmen hurried to Colfax and held 
the body for identification but no one 
came forward. To look for leads, Truax 
back-tracked to Sprague, then went south 
on the Colville rood. About thirty miles 
{rom the spot the body had been found, 
Truax got his &ccond lead at George 
Dassat's ranch. 

Bassat and his wife said that, about 
а month earlicr, о man and two women 
had stopped at his ranch for the night. 
They had been driving a small bay (сат 
hitched to a two-scated huck. 

The male member of the party identi- 
fied himself as Buddy Thomas from 
Holton, Kansas. He wos of short, slender 
build, sandy complexioned, und had ray 
eyes. Beyond relating that he and his 
partner were in the Northwest sceking 
some large land tracts in which to invest 
capital, Thomas had not had much to 
say, Bassat added. 

Thomas’ wife, who'd given her name 
ав Nannie, was of medium height and 
slender build. She hud an olive complex- 
ion, dark hair, and deep blue eyes. She 
scemed jovial and had confirmed the 
statements made by her husband. 

Tho third member of the purty had 
called herself Mrs. Brumfield. She, too, 
was from Kansas, and was o very pretty 
woman, according to Mr. Bassut. She was 
also around thirty years of age, of stout 
build, with fair complexion, light brown 
hair and dark eyes. She had been the 
life of the party and had had the most 
to say. She described her husband, Mr. 
Brumfield, as а retired farmer from 
Kansas, and had explained that three 
years before he had sold extensive hold- 
ings und now was looking for a suitable 
place to reinvest money in land. A sub- 
stantial portion of their assets—~some 
$60,000— was invested in U. S. negotiable 
bonds at their bank in Kansas. They had 
chosen that mcons of security so the 
money would be free for immediate use. 

"We are not so particular ubout our- 
selves," she had remarked, "but it hus 
been Buddy's interest that brought us to 
the Northwest. He has been on em- 
ployee and a long trusted friend. For 


that reason we arc anxious to luy a 
foundation whereon his success will be 
assured.” : 


She later added that upon their dc- 
ролше (тот Kansas they hud with- 
rawn from (һе bank sufficient money 
for an extended и into the Northwest 
and were financially fortified to meet 
ony reasonable emergency. 

When asked about her husband's 
whereabouts, she hud told thc Bassats 


they had arrived in Walla Мпа some 
days before and her husband and Duddy 
had purchased two saddle horses at nn 
nuclion and journeyed toward Eureka 
Flats (о look over the land in that arca. 
While on this trip they had, by accident, 
run across a man by the name of Snyder, 
who was nlso looking for land in the 
Touchet River section. 

Buddy Thomas had returned alone, 
slating (hat a friendship had grown up 
between Brumficld and Snyder and the 
two had ridden northward to Four Lakes 
lo look over the country between the 
Touchet River and that point. Drumficld 
had instructed Thomas to return to 
Walla Walla, buy another horse and a 
light hack and camp equipment and take 
the two women by road lo Four Lakes to 
mect himself and Snyder. 

“This,” Mrs, Brumfickl had explained 
to the Bassats, "we are now doing. We 
are on our road to Four Lakes to meet 
Mr. Brumfield.” 

The Bassats said there was nothing 
шерш looking about the party. They 
had appeared normal and all they said 
had been accepled as plausible and as 
fact. George Bassat added that the trio 
had departed thc following morning, driv- 
ing northward, seemingly in good spirits. 

n about two weeks Thomas und his 
wife had returned without Mrs. Drum- 
field. When Thomas was asked where the 
Brumficlds were, he had explained that 
they had taken the stage for Walla 
Walla by way of Colfux. Rrumfield, 
Thomas Nad asserted, had found a auil- 
ahle body of land in the Four Lakes sec- 
tion and was returning to Kansas to 
make financial arrangementa lo buy it. 

Thomas also stated that Druinfield had 
told him to remain in Walla Walla to 
wait (or instructions lo consummate the 
land deal. 

Now Truax had evidence to work with. 
The Bassats' testimony—plus that from 
Pat Comisky—put the finger of suapicion 
on Bud and Nannie Thomas. All he 
needed to do was find them. 


Forty MILES from the Bassat place, 
Sheriff Тгиах met Dan Lyons, who 
owned and operated the only ferry across 
the Snake River in that section. Lyons 
gave evidence that some six weeks before 
he had taken two women and a man and 
their medium-sized bay team and hack 
across the river. He said they told him 
they were going to Four Lakes. 

Two or three weeks later they had 
returned, Lyons said—or at least the 
man and onc of thc women had. They had 
told Lyons they were on thelr way to 
Walla Walla. 

Meanwhile a woman named Schaffer 
from Four Lukes, hearing of the second 
murder, mounted a saddle horse und hur- 
гісі Lo Colfax to view the woman's body. 
She anag the victim us Mrs. Drum- 
field. 

Mrs. Schaffer said that a par of 
three young people had come to her place 
ut Four Lukes and had camped nearby 
for about a week. They had given their 
names as Bud and Nannie Thomas and 
Mrs. Drumfield. They appeared tu be 
quile well-to-do. 

Mrs. Schaffer said she look a greal 
liking to the woman she recognized »s 
Mrs. Brumfield. However, the latter np- 
peared rather nervous and uncomfortable. 
and had mentioned thal she was worried 
about her husband. Hc and another man 
had leſt the Touchet River section коте 
days before by horseback and should al- 
ready have arrived at Four Lakes. Не 
had wanted (о investigate the country 
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Fred Fornall. 
Movaliosa during Torritorial daya 


Coptain cl Now Monico’s 


HT. ISOLATED New Mexican village 
of San Rafacl had been pushing for 
a showdown for some timc. Its Justice of 
the Peace, Zacarias l'adilla, had been in- 
limidaling Lhe townspeople und report- 
edly seducing the local girls. The (own 
had split into factions, cach oul to get the 
other. There was fear of violence among 
the lawful citizens, Into such a tinderbox 
rede Mounted Policeman Fred Murry. 

Shortly after arriving in San Rafacl, 
he was approached by one of the towns- 
men who declurcd that Padilla had stolen 
Lola Chavez a few days before and had 
taken her to Albuquerque to a house of 
prostitution. 

A little later that. same day Murry 
spotted the Justice of the Peace going 
to the post office. He strolled over una 
introduced himself. With the formalities 
over, (he Mountic said that he wanted 
to sec Padilla in a little while. 

"When?" snarled Padilla. 

"Oh, about half past onc," speculated 
Murry. 

AL the appointed time, Padilla returned 
to the post office. Suspicious that sume- 
thing was up, he wore his gun low and 
stepped along boldly with an air of 
deflance. The street was usually de- 
serted during the hol part of the day, 
with only an occasional horse tied in 
front of a saloon. That day, however, 
а few villagers were stunding in the 
shade against the buildings—just in case 
bullets begun to fly. 

Murry was worried about making a 
charge stick ugainst Zacarias Padilla, but 
decided to take the chance. Drawing his 
gun, the lawman stepped out onto the 
porch of the post office. 

“Padilla, I want you for stealing Lola 
Chavez," he said in a firm, cool voice. 

There were only a few tense moments 
beforc Padilla, realizing he could not 
bluff thc Mountie, backed down and went 
inside the post office where Murry 
handcuffed him and took his gun. 
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MOUNTIES 


They've had their detractors—what Ranger force hasn't? But they 
served a new country that could use oll the lawmen it could get— 
whether appointed ағ elected апа regardless of who held top rank 


Frod Lomber. appeiniod deputy sherill at 
the ago ol gixteco, and a member сі tho 
Meunlioe а! lwenty ena 


The tough element knew that with 
l'adilla's arrest “the law” had hit town 
—and the village of San Rafael breathed 
casicr. 


TM HIS INCIDENT happened less than 
sixty years ago. For some years 
following the turn of the century the 
Territory of New Mexico still retained 
the characteristics common to the "Wild 
West." Men customarily wore six-shooters 
and the nearest law officer was often 
miles away. There were many "wanted 
men" drifting through the Territory; 
rustling was rampant. Many New Mexi- 
cans suspected that the Rangers in Texas 
and Arizona had driven all the outlaws 
oul of their own areas into New Mexico. 
Cattlemen, in order to protect their 
interests, had organized (heir own force 
under Thomas Tucker, a former "gun- 
тап” turned “lawman.” But to control 
general lawlessness in thc more remote 
areus of the Territory, a Ranger force 
ximilar to those of bordering states was 
necded. With this in mind, Colonel W. 
H. Greer, Territorial legislator and cat- 
tleman, introduced a Mounted Police Bill 
into the Territorial Legislature in 1903. 


A fight over passage of the bill was 
certain. The majority of the legislators 
felt that the organization would benefit 
only the cattlemen. After а few months 
of bitter arguing, the sheepmen and 
farmers were convinced they, too, would 
benefit from the force and the bill was 
passed. The Mounted Police, consisting of 
about eleven members, were to aid the 
sheriffs in law enforcement. Each 
Mountic was outfitted with the best pack 
and saddle horses money could buy. The 
weapons used were .30-30 Winchesters 
and Colt's six-guns. . 

During the first year of operntion 
John Fullerton, a former Socorro County 
Assessor, was captain. Later Fred Forn- 
off was appointed to head the organiza- 
tion. Fornof€ was a former Rough Rider 
who had been а city marshal in A buguer 
que and an investigator into the killing 
of Pat Garrett. Many of the members of 
the Mounted Police had been with Roose- 
vel's Rough Riders or were former 
sheriffs of New Mexico. 

Their headquarters, анкау. at So- 
corro, had been moved to Santa Fe to be 
closer to the seat of the government. 
Duty stations were scattered throughout 
the counties. Differences over jurisdiction 
became a problem in the towns where 
both a Mounted Policeman and a sheriff 
were present. To rub salt into an already 
sore wound, the Mounties carried com- 
missions which placed the sheriffs under 
their orders. 

Captain Fornoff, aware of the resent- 
ment of the sheriffs, had his men work 
out of Santa Fe, but jealousy was often 
present between the Lwo arms of the law. 

The killing of cattle in Chaves County 
brought obout an investigation by the 
Mounted Police. Onc evening Captain 
Fornoff attended a meeting of home 
steaders at the Boaz schealhouse, ealled 
so that the farmers could present their 
complaints to the authorities. They 
pointed out that the cattle were destroy- 
ing their crops. At this time there was 
no fence law or herd law in force. Cattle 
often ale the corn planted by the home- 
steaders. 

One farmer, named Mardis, corralled 
some caltle he caught eating his crops, 
and refuscd to release them until he was 
paid for thc ruined corn. The cattlemen 
were out for blood. They were led by 
Phelps White, and all of them wanted 
Marais arrested. Captain Fornoff, aa well 
as the cottlemen's attorney, persuaded 
them against any action which might 
bring obout violence. Fornoff promised 
to (alk with the homeateaders and (гу to 
work something out. Meanwhile Mardis 
returned the cattle to their owners. 
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AFTER a fence law had been estab- 
£A lished, fence cutting in the Territory 
became a problem for the Mounted Police. 
Fence cutters had destroyed severn! miles 
of fence оп the sprends around Anton 
Chico. One of the ranchers decided to 
make а secret investigation, and Jose 
Baca was recommended to do the job. 

Boca was not n member of the Mounted 
Police, but on several occasions he made 
some drunken boasts around the plaza 
which led the people to think he was. One 
evening, being somewhat "'boozed up,“ 
Baca and а companion got wind оба 
couple of men connected with thc fence 
cutting. They went immediately to find 
them. 

Pilar Martinez and Monico Chavez were 
found together in an adobe house on the 
edge of town. It was late afternoon and 
long shadows lay against the row of 
adobe houces. Паса, pausing at the door. 
cocked his pistol as his companion took 
a post with his rifle in the dark shadow 
beside thc house. Baca knocked. 

"Quien es?“ came а muffled voice 
(rom inside. A couple of seconds laler the 
door opened. 

Baca pushed his way inside, followed 
by his armed companion. "Pilar Mar- 
tinez? Monico Chavez?" Baca demanded. 
Si.“ responded the two old men tim- 
idly. Both were stunned by the forced 
entrance into their home. 

Baca. holding his pistol at Martinez’ 
head, threatened to kill him if thcy did 
not revcal the names of the other fence 
cutters. Both Chavez and Martinez reol- 
ized that Baca in his drunken state might 
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Mogollon, Now Moxico, as it locks today. Hubble covers the nolorious gambling silas 
and silence shrouds the strooi where once len saloons slood In а row. 


make good his threat. Out of fear thev 
told the nomes of the fenco cutlers, whic 
included the names of the parish priest, 
the county clerk, ond other local officials. 
It wasn't long before some of those 
mixed up in the fence cutting got wind 
of the confessions of the lwo men and 
forced them (o make counter-affidavits. 
This wos a play to discredit their testi- 
mony if they were ever hauled into court. 
Meanwhile the purish priest, the local 
justice of the peace, and others implicated 
in the fence cating sent a petition off 
to the governor, asking that an investi- 
gation be made. The governor hod a 
Mounted Policeman sent to Anton Chico. 
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He was not able to bring charges against 
anyone because (һе local inhabitants 
“prevailed” upon Chavez and Martinez 
to refrain from further teslimony of any 
kind. Васа and his friend hud departed 
frum Anton Chico hurriedly and without 
ceremony one dark night soon after lcarn- 
ing that an investigation was to be made. 


REMOTE mining camps were havens 

for desperados in the Territory. 
Magallon, in the summer of 1910, had a 
series of stage robberica. 

"Magollan stage held up (his marn- 

ing one mile from Mogollon. Driver 

dead, shot in back, eight bara of 
bullion stalen, faur recovered. Came 
if possible.—J. A. Beale.” 

This telegram to Fornoff announced the 
second stage holdup in southwestern New 
Mexico within a week. The stages cor 
ried gald nnd silver bricks, as well ач 
Doesengers, to Silver City. [n the first 
aldup two prostitutes were robbed, but 
none of thc other passengers was mo- 
lested: The bandits made off with gold 
bricks in the second holdup. 

Riding into Mogollon, the Maunted Po- 
lice меге greeted by hostile cilizens. There 
was much gumbling іп the camp, uud 
the local businessmen, fearing Interfer - 
ence, had fired up the local peaple aginst 
the lawmen. 

A plot was hatched to diseredit the 
Mounties. Sean after arriving, Mounted 
Policeman Beale had questioned a youth 
regarding the stage holdup. The lad wan 
luter persuaded to accuse Deale of in- 
viling him out into the street “to shoot 
it out" because of a coniment mode by 
the boy at the time of the questioning. 
The youth obtained a warrunt for the 
Mountie's arrest, charging him with 
wanting lo fight a ducl! A local saloon- 
kceper, Charles Clark, who was a!so the 
town deputy, was Lo serve the warrant. 

Onc evening about ten or cleven o'clock, 
Benle and his deputy, Putnam, were pass- 
ing Clark's &aloan, Clark saw Beale go- 
ing by and stepped to the door. 

“Hey, Beale, сап ] вес you for а min- 
ute?" called Clark. 

(Continucd on pape 59) 
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ЖТ WAS a warm, moonlit night in the 
* month of August, 1869, and the Fer- 
ris house, near White Rock Creek on the 
outskirts of Dallas, Texas, sat quiet and 
still, every door and window open to 
case the summer heat. Warren Augus 
Ferris had just returned from a long 
trip to East Texas and was sitting com- 
fortably in а rocking chair, singing to 
sleep bis youngest child, Frances Laura. 

Another daughter. Mary Catherine, 
lying in her bedroom оп the first floor, 
heard something climb in the window, 
drop to the floor, and scuttle into a 
neighboring room where her cousin, 
Mrs. Rebecca Veasy, was sleeping. She 
thought it wax a dog. Mrs. Veasy ap- 
parently thought so, too, for she called 
lo her uncle that there was a dog under 
her bed and to come drive it out. 

Ferris, tired and rather skeptical, 
enlled back that il was outside her win- 
dow. "No," she said, "it's under my bed! 
Come chase it out!" 

Ferris got up, carried Frances Laura 
lo her sister's room, then. went into his 
niece’s room. Ме stomped his foot and 
shouted to whiateveril-was to "Gel 
out!" A harsh squeal came from under 
the bed and a large furry something 
shot out, bit him on the calf of his leg. 
and run into the other room where it 
valiantly began repeated attacks on the 
rocking chair, all the while whining and 


snorling in an increasingly ferocious 
manner. 
Ferris thought at first it was the 


houschold cot. To warn everyone he loudly 
shouted, "Cat's mad and just bil me!” 

Henry, a son, asleep upstairs, had been 
awakened by all the noise and when he 
heard the "cat was mad," he scooped it up 
from the floor where it was sleeping, and 
threw it out the window, just to be sure. 

Another son, Charles, also asleep up- 
stairs, woke up, grabbed the beam off 
a spinning wheel and ran downstairs to 
drive whatever was causing the trouble 
out of thc housc. 

In the meantime, the animal was 
engaged in its battle with the rocking 
chair so Ferris had time to shut the bed- 
room doors, climb oul a window, grab 
а hoe, and гип to the front door to catch 
it there. 

He called for Mary Catherine to bring 
him a light but by this time the poor 
girl, who was deathly afraid of any- 
thing mad, had jumped out of a window, 
run 2сгоѕѕ the yard and was now peirch- 
ed on top of a lean-to woodshed and 
would not budge. Father and daughter 
exciledly shouted back and forth unlil 
Ferris threatened. to clobber her іп- 
stcod of the animal if she didn't bring 
him a light. She never came down till 
it was all over. 
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Charles called that the "thing" was 
now coming to the door. As it emerged, 
Ferris lashed at it with the hoc and the 
dogs caught it and finished it off. Only 
then did thew discover it was a full- 
Grown raccoon. 


THE SUBSEQUENT action was re- 
ported by Ferris to edilors of the 
Dallas Herald. His opening statement 
was: THE MAD STONE—Is it a myth? 
Is it reality? Does it possess the virtucs 
imparted to it, or is it 2 phantom of the 
imaginations of eredlulous persons? Gen- 
tlemen: In order that we may anive ata 
correct answer to the above inquiries, 1 
will submit a plain stalement of facts. 
Being fully convinced that in ordinary 
parlance the creature was mad, and be- 
ing once present where five or Six per- 
sons were bilten bv a maid wolf, all of 
whom died in а few weeks, І was some- 
what alarmed, and sent an express al 
once for an able physician to pay me a 
visit. He sent mc a note stnting that all 
he could do would be to cut out and 
scarify the wound, all of whieh 1 could 
do as well myself. He moreover intimat- 
ed that if 1 wished to try the efficacy 
of a mad stone, I would find one in a 
certain neighborhood, without giving 
the name of the owner. I inferred from 
the general tenor of his letter that he 
had no faith in the stone himself, but 
called my attention to it with the idea 
that I might acquire some faith in it 
whieh would perhaps prevent my dwell- 
ing in imagination upon а subject so 
fearful as to produce in reality mndness 
itself. 
l had always heard of a mad stone, 
but had neither seen one nor found any 
person who could describe it; and al- 


though | had nearly as much testimony 
to induce belief as Dr. Johnson had for 
the appearance of ghosts—namely, “(һе 
concurring testimony of all nations“ 
yet l was still a skeptic, and entertained 
some doubt of there being such a stone. 
My children, however, move credulous 
than myself, insisted upon my hunting 
up the thing and trying ils virtue. То 
gratify them ] finally consented, and 
the next moming set out in ouest of the 
far-famed stone. 1 took Dallas in ту 
way, and presented myself before sev- 
eral of the physicians, who unanimous- 
ly advised me to have the wound cut out 
and scarificd. This 1 determined to do; 
but being under promise to visit the 
mad stone, I concluded to test the thing 
before | submitted to the operation. Ур; 
on inquiry. ] found that everybody could 
tell me the neighborhood in which the 
stone could be found, but not one could 
give me the name of the owner. 
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I went lo the seltlement where the 
slone was said to be, and there every- 
body seemed to know that there was suc 
a slone somewhere among them, but no 
one could name the possessor. In this 
way I rode hard al! day in pursuit of a 
thing that, like the rainbow, seemed to 
elude my grasp, firmly convinced іп 
my own mind that there wag no such 
thing in existence. 

Luckily, however, I found one man 
who assured me that I would find the 
article I was in quest of in the hands 
of one John Favens, on the West Fork 
of the Trinity River about three miles 
off. This encouraging information in- 
duced те to procced at an accelerated 
pace, and I finally reached the place af- 
ter dark. Upon inquiry, the gentleman 
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assured me that he had such a slone and 
that 1 might rely upon its virtue. 

Here 1 may note that 1 have been sev- 
eral times bitten by dogs, but never so 
severely. In every case the wound would 
become greatly inflamed and painful 
and sometimes be several months in 
healing. In the present case there was 
not the slightest inflammation or pain; 
Шеге seemed to have formed a thin 
membrane over the wound, and the skin 
and flesh were loose and flabby as they 
were on the sound limb, yet around the 
edge of the wound could be scen а nar- 
row thread of deep indigo blue. 1 am 
confident (hat had ) received such a bite 
from a dog not rabid—(nothing having 
been applied to it)—after a haid day's 
ride it would have been greatly inflamed 
and painful. This Jed me to believe that 
the virus acted as an insidious enemy, 
the more to be apprehended from its 
soothing, healing and anxiety-lulling 
character. 


HE STONE was of ап irregular 

form, ncarly an inch square and 
about three-eighths of ап inch thick: 
in color it resembled a wasp's-nest. ond 
appeared to be a bundle of capillary 
lubes cemented together will а stony 
substance resembling the gray quartz 
frequently seen іп muscums attached 
to precious metals. The tubes, which 
were extremely minute, were placed 
with great regularity in rows, having 
one or more circles around cach, апа 
penetrated the stone in the direction of 
its thickness. I had nowhere met with 
anything of similar appearance; the 
white, water-worn coral, picked up on 
the seashore, resembled it more near 
ly than any other substance I had met 
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with. I had formed the opinion that it 
was а substance similar to the pumice 
of the South American volcunocs, but 
Cound it entirely dissimilar to that pro- 
duct. ' 

After supper, having a kettle of water 
heated so thal the finger could barely 
be borne in it a few scconds, the stone 
wns placed in it a few moments and then 
applied to the wound. As a slight film 
had formed over the wound. it required 
а few moments’ pressure with my finger 
to induce it to stick, but after this first 
application it no longer required this 
procuution. It probably remained ороп 
the wound half o minute and then fell off. 

During the time it was attached to the 
bite, the cvaporating water could be scen 
os if it were boiling at every tube, and 
I could feel a distinct burning sensation 
in the wound such as ] presume would be 
induced by a minute blister of flies. As 
soon os thc stone fell off, it was placed 
on instant in the hot water and reapplied 
lo the bite. IL now attached itself with 
tenacity, and I found that I could not 
disengage it by shaking the limb or 
walking obout; in fact, it required some 
effort to disengage il with the fingers. 

In this manner [ continued to re-apply 
the stone as deseribed for проці three 
hours. During this period I could not 
parceive any difference; it remained at- 
tached to the wound about the same 
length of lime (half minute), und with 
about the same tenacity. 1 now discon- 
tinued my anplicutions and resumed 
them the following morning. 

Finding that the stone now attached 
itself 25 long and as firmly as it did the 
evening before. 1 resolved to continue 
unremittingly the- application as long as 
the stone showed the least inclination to 
Stick. Al ten-thirty A. M. (he attach- 
ment became extremely feeble, and by 
cleven А. М. had ceased altogether. I 
continued (the application long after- 
ward, placing my leg in the most favor 
able position, but the moment the limb 


Indian әсочі, 
wrilct, wae born December 26, 1810 in Glens Falls, Now York. In 1820, as 
а clork lor tha Amorican Fur Compony in Ibo wostern lerfilotiee. ha mapped 
what is now the Yollowctono Nationa) Park area. Ferris arrived іп Тозав in 
1836 and was appoinied dopuly county surveyor of Nacogdochos County in 
1827. Tho flea! autvoys іп what Is now Dallon, Texas, wero run by him іп Ос. 
lobor, 1840. Ho onjoycd а Шойте ol high odvonluto and low contempcrarios 
could match him In skill ond integrity in their choson lielde of ondeavor. 
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was inclined from a horizontal position 
(the stone being uppermost) it would 
зініс or fall off. 

My next step was to ascertain if the 
stone could be induced to slick to any 
other wound. The evening before, I had 
scraped а piece of skin from my leg 
about the size of a dime. The stone was 
carefully and repeatedly applied for 
some time, but never manifested the 
least tendency to adhere. [ also tried it 
upon brier scratches, as well os upon 
the unbroken skin, with always the same 
result. 

I had now reached the end of my ex- 
periments. І should have been much 
Eralified to have examined the stone 
with a microscope, but not having the 
instrument [ could not grutify my curi- 
osily. 


Ж NOW DEVOTED my reasoning fueul- 

ties to the questions at the head of 
this article. lt is manifest that the 
evaporation of the hot waler must pra- 
duce a partial vacuum in the tubes. and 
produces o slight altraction similar to 
the cupping glass. ІР is also highly pro- 
buble the water may ascend іп these 
minute tubes ond produce u kind of cap- 
Шегу allraction; but these combined 
nlliaclions are not sufficient (o induce 
(he slone to slick to any wound, An 
auxiliary force is necessary. 

My theory із (hat the vires of rabid 
animals has little or no affinity for Use 
flesh and blood of the wound when de- 
posited, as it unquestionably remains a 
long time dormant, finally acting upon 
the nervous system; bul that it does 
have a strong chemical affinity for some 
one of the constituents of the mad stone. 
That the virus, assisted by evaporating 
waler and the capillury uction of the 
tubes, ascends and combines with this 
constituent of Lhe stone, forming a new 
compound, which is soluble in hat water. 
This new compound no doubt fille the 

(Continued оп page 66) 
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HE MOUNTAINS of silver that. Ed 


Schieffelin discovered in Arizona’s 
Apache country would have satisfied 
must men; instead, it only intensified 
his prospecting fever. Even while Tomb- 
stone was booming and he himself was 
accumulating а fortune of more than a 
million dollars. the prospector scanned 
maps and reports for hints. of still 
greater mineral deposits. 

In the spring of 1883, Schieffelin headed 
nn expedition which pushed up the Yukon 
River in quest of gold. From his reading, 
he had evolved the intriguing theory that 
a belt of precious metals lay along the 
backbone of the American Continents, 
stretching from Cape Horn to Alaska. 
Somewhere, he felt, the valley of the 
Yukon River would intersect this glitter- 
ing band. 

The expedition, aboard a small steam- 
boat, wound upriver for a thousand miles 
through a land of forest and low hills 
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In 1962, the only store along Rampart’s moin celica 


(above) wea Woianor Trading 


Company. At loli із Jobnay Woill who come over Chilcool Pass іо Dawson wilb tha 

Rlondike Stampede in 1898. Hc lound no gold. so drilled lo Нетрат! whore Ља still 

lives an active lic. The cabin at the botiom ol tho pago is whero author Rex Hoach 
speni tho winlor ol 1897.98. 


Finally, in Rampart Canyon, where the 
Yukon gouges its way through the Saw- 
tooth and Ray Mountains, Shicffelin 
found the gold he was secking—not in 
any great quantity. to be sure; vet he 
was convinced that what color he had 
found was an outcropping of the conti- 
nenta) belt of which ie dreamed. 

Dy then, the short Arctic summer was 
drawing lo a close, and the expedition 
starled back downriver. Shicffelin would 
never return. The chill of advancing 
winler discouraged him; the unwinding 
miles of river reminded him of the im- 
possible remoteness of his surroundings. 
He concluded that mining would never 
be prolone along the Yukon. 

Thirteen years later, a Russian holf- 


brecd named Minook came to Rampart 
Canyon, and out of a hole cight feet 
square aml fifteen feet «сер, dug three 
thousand dollars" worth of gold. The fol- 
lowing winter, with Klondike-bound 
steamboats frozen light all along the 
river, gold seekers by the hundreds began 
to work their жау overland to this new 
strike, arriving in dogsleds bought, bor- 
rowed or stolen. 

One stampeder, Rex Neach, came to 
camp equipped only with a fur-lined 
slecping bag, rifle, dogskin suit and а 
mandolin. He soon got into a bitter argu- 
ment with his partner, and a miner's 


meeting was called £o settle the dispute. 
The miner's meeting, a vigilante court 
which was the only form of justice in 
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most of the carly gold camps of the Far 
North, deereed that the (wo antagonists 
should strip (о their long-johns and 
settle (һе matter with bare fists. After a 
few wild swings, anger drained away, 
and with their honor thus intact, the lwo 
called it off. 

Although he himself was to find little 
рау dirt, Beach later achieved fame and 
forlune writing of gold strikes and the 
struggles of men attempting to tame o 
wilderness. 

Men tarried at Rampart al first be- 
cause they realized they would nol be 
able to proceed to the Klondike until] the 
river ісе broke іп the spring. They 
scrabbled frenziedly at the gravels of 
every stream they eame across, usually 
Raining only blisters and a release from 
tension, The faintest rumor was enough 
to send them into —30° weather to slake 
claims which contained less gold than the 
teeth of the bearded men who struggled 
over them. 


But RAMPART proved true to its 
rumor. When the ice finally broke 
and men could stampede to the richer 
gold fields of the Klondike, a good num- 
ber stayed on. In 1897, the year Rampart 
suddenly became a brawling gold camp 
beside the Yukon, Ed Shieffelin died of 
а heart attack on a mining claim іп Ore- 
gon, still seeking the Golden Bitch. 

At Rampart small fortunes were dug 
in the dusx of a winter afternoon and 
lost or squandered before a smudge of 
red on the southern horizon announced 
the next high noon. A man could always 
dig more, the prospeelors reasoned. 

Among such men, none was more con- 
fident than a former Texan, who faced 
the world with steady eyes set beneath 
thick brows. In Dawson, he had promoted 
a litle of everything, including prize- 
fighls. Ile spoke of the fortunes he had 
gained and lost, bul no onc in Rampart 
panl much attention, since it was known 
e had left Dawson penniless. Soon he 
drifted on to Nome, and within a year 
was worth $100,000. His name wns Tex 
Rickard. 

Today, Rampart is a far cry (rom the 
town where lots onec sold for $1,300 
apiece. Few people live there now: a 
trader, schoolteacher, an old miner who 
has abided from the boom days, a hand- 
ful of Indians. 

In the carly days, when belter than a 
thousand people hved there, it was said 
that the town “was a fool wide and a 
mile long.” Squeezed between mountains 
and water, ils buildings and cabins stood 
in a slender strand along the river. Much 
of that strand remains today. although 
few of the cabins are occupied. Some are 
crushed and oddly twisted aboul by the 
violence of foods. 

Rampart. a town of yesterday, lingers 
beside the Yukon—a rim of deserted and 
sagmng cabins. Perhaps not for long. 

ongress is even now seriously consider- 
ing a proposal lo put a massive dam in 
Rumpait Canyon. Ils back-up would in- 
ілдӘле the town, as well as a basin area 
ten percent larger than Lake Eric. 

If this occurs, then Rampart will re- 

zn enly in some stories, a stack of 
cattenal photographs, the memories of 

fos АШ men 


unt, 1906 


Floods іп tho spring ol 1961 ripped оусг Rompert, tossing buildings aboul like 
loy blacks (abovo). and leaving an iceberg two alorica lol! on maln alrool. 
Rampat! Canyon (below) is a low miles downslroam from Rampart. А pro- 
posed dem would bo buill across the Yukon al this poinl, inundoling tha town 
of Rompat! and tho Yukon Flate—an area larger than Loko Erio. John Loohr 
slanda in tha boat boing beachod by Michool Jenkinson and his wilo, Kathy. 


THE CITY of Great Falls, Montana's 
largest community, has a priceless 
herilage which is threstened by ceo 
nomic problems. The home of the great 
western artist,. Charles Marion Russell, 
as well as his adjoining studio, have been 
declared eligible for designation by the 
United. States Department of the In- 
erior as a Registered National Historic 
Landmark, but some of the [инс feel 
(hat the house should not be тете 
because of (һе expense involved. 
"Charlie Russell is the greatest am- 
Баккабвт Montana ever had,” says Di- 
reclor Michacl F. Kennedy of the Mon- 
(опа State Historical Society, "and I 
think it would be a real tragedy to de- 
stroy his home." Mr. Kennedy considers 
the studio and home as an unit which 
should not be divided. 
A drive has ісеп оп (о raise funds for 
the enlargement of the С. M. Russell 
Gallery which houses many beautiful 


Russell treasures. Enlargement can be 
successfully accomplished without dis- 
turbing the Russell home or the log 
cabin studio in which Russell did most 
of his work. The Gallery stands on the 
corner of Fourth Avenuc North: neigh- 
boring it to the east is the cabin, next to 
it some fifteen feet away is the house 
in which Naney and Charlie Russel! re- 
sided for the greater part of their mar- 
vied life. 

"| have great respect for the people 
on the board and om impressed by plans 
for expansion of the Gallery, but I per- 
sonally believe thal alternatives to save 
the site of his (Russell's) home outweigh 
even adding a new wing," asserted Ken- 
nedy. 

Authorities disclosed that to retain the 
landmark, the m of Great Falls must 
assume responsibility for the site and its 
upkcep. It has been the task of Mayor 
Marian Erdmann to keep city operational 


C. M. Russell Gallory ei Groat Falls. Meotana 
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costs down, especially in this year in 
which priority has been given to the 
erection of a new public library. 

In all honesty, Her Honor urged the 
Department of the Interior to send а 
representative to Montana (0 view the 
conditions of the house, which in view 
of its age she felt might be a fire hazard. 
The report of that representative ad- 
vocated preserving the home. 

Dr. Fritz Hurd, Great Falls Chairman 
of the Park Board, has made it clear that 
no order has as yet been given to tear 
down the dwelling, but the board has 
told the City Council it gives permission 
to move or destroy the house. Those fav- 
oring this measure contend that the log 
cabin studio is far more valuable to the 
city than the dwelling. 

Montana's largest newspaper, the 
Great Falls Tribune, is presenting fairly 
to the public bolh sides of the question. 
In a recent article (February 13), staff 
writer Dick Coon explains that cost to 
the city is undoubtedly the biggest part 
of the problem involved in preserving the 
home. Mr. Coon, however, quotes Mrs. 
John Stephenson, Sr., Chairman of the 
Russell Studio Commitlee of the Park 
Board as stating, “Мопе of us wants to 
destroy a landmark.” 

Reporter Coon wrote that Mrs Steph- 
enson said the board, in making a de- 
cision, had te be selective because of the 
feeling the studio wos much more valu- 
able than the house, and that furnish- 
ing the home with imitation fixtures 
which were not originally a part of the 
Russell home, for purpeses of charging 
admission, would not be honest. She at- 
tested she personally would hate to see 
а charge made to the public now, after 
admission to the gallery and studio have 
been free. М 

"We have here а position of being 
practical versus a 'wouldn't it be nice if 
we could’ situation," Mrs. Stephenson 
declared. 


BARLIER in 1966 Great Falls artist, 

Branson Stevenson, а member of the 
C. M. Russell Gallery Board, sent Mon- 
tana Democratic Senator Mike Mansfield 


True Wea: 


Great Falls is facing a problem that everyone of 
us will have to meet sooner or later in his own lo- 
cality—how much of the past can we manage to pre- 
serve when the heart is full but the purse is flat? 
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These buildinga were once the gludio (lali) and home (right) ol Nancy and Charlee Russell. Tha log cabin studie 


now comprises рап ol tho C. M. Ruseel! Gallery of Groat Falla The modern gallery housing much ol hia Sek in 
Sils. water colora, letters, and bronzo. is shown on the оррсейе роде. 1 stands to the left of the log cabin studio. 


a photomontage of the proposed develop- 
ment area including the expansion site 
of the Gallery. Stevenson also orranged 
the visit of National Park Service Repre- 
sentalive Merrill J. Mottes of Omaha, 
Nebraska, to pass inspection upon the 
property. 

Arriving the first week in February, 
Resources Studies Advisor Mattes urged, 
upon inspection, that city officials pre- 
serve the family home. Accompanying 
Mattes on his tour was Montana His- 
torical Socicty Director Kennedy, Mrs. 
John D. Stephenson, Sr., Mrs. Charles 
Bovey and Branson G. Stevenson (the 
latter both members of the Gallery Полат) 
az: Boanl of Trustees of the Montana 
шна! Society). ond other local of- 
ігі. 

“It іс gratifying that Mr. Mattes is іп 
favor of preservation of the home,” 
states long-time Curator Mrs. Robb Wil- 
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liams of the C. M. Russell Gallery. “Too 
many people have been under the im- 
pression that Russell lived in the log 
cabin studio, with its fireplace, wooden 
table, chairs and couch. If bolh home 
and studio and Gallery becomc a Na- 
tional Historical Shrine, this mistaken 
concept will be corrected.” She offers 
the point that Russell also worked at art 
in his home, where he did some painting 
and most of his modcling. 

Photographer Hildore Ekund, long а 
friend of Russell's and the last to photo- 
graph this genius in life, has been for 
vears advocating preserving ihe Russell 
home. He has been joined by others like 
old-time artist Jack Wryn, also of Grent 
Falls and the last of Russell's old crunies 
who gathered in the log cabin studio 
every Sunday moming for а range 
breakfast which Russell prepared for 
them before the fireplacc. 


"И would be a crime (о teor down this 
lovely two-story home just to save money 
which will in Ume come back to the city 
n hundred-fold from the tourist troide,” 
insist both Jack and flildure. Echoing 
this sentiment. are others who хес n 
beauly fur more than geeely the eye іп 
the. white. frame house in which thc 
RNussella dwelled. They know that the 
hume can be redecorated und refurnished 
with Russell originals from admitem 
anxious to see thc cowboy artist honored 
tu the fullest possible extent. The house 
has been kept in excellent repair. 

Acquiring designation as а Registered 
National Historic Landmark may alse 
move people ta make the Russell burial 
site more attractive. No stalue of the 
artist stands there. A pine (ree above а 
lurge boulder bears a bronze plaque оп 
which is shaped an casel with the artist's 

( Continued on page 54) 
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T KNEW “Texas Jack“ Reed. I first saw 
him in Tulsa, Oklahoma, the spring of 

1938. А crusty old-timer, who had just 
celebrated his seventy-sixth birthday, 
bearing fourteen bullet wounds and other 
searred mementoes of his life as u des- 
perado, he was an unusual attraction on 
the streets close by his home at J09% 
South Cincinnati. He held his small 
тоз» of listeners pop- eyed, while he 

asted of the tmin, oank and stage- 
coach holdups in which he had partici- 
pated, lectu red on crimc-docs-not-pay, and 
sold, ut 20e рет copy, ә little yellow- 
backed pamphlet entitled. THE LIFE OF 
TEXAS JACK, Eight Усағв А Criminal 
- Үсатн Truating in God. 

Small of stature, with keen, crafly eyes 
he wore his hair to his shaulders after 
the fashion of the Indian scouts of the 
Plains, а erimson bandanna nround his 
neck, high-topped boots, and a wide 
leather belt heavily ornamented with sil- 
ver. Beside him stood а board covered 
with the photographs of famous outlaws 
һе had known and a large poster adver- 
tising his show and lectures. He claimed 
ta be the last survivor of the “47 most 
notorious bandits of Territory days" (that 
bumper crop of badmen whose lawless- 
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ness ended on the gallows of Judge Isaac 
C. Parker's "hanging" eourt at Fort 
Smith, Arkansas), out that he had "long 
since hit thc straight and narrow.” It 2p- 
pora to me he had donc this after he 
ad been shot and crippled so many 
times that he couldn't get in and out of 
the saddle. 

I pegged him as a four-flusher, but 
ufter a lengthy conversation with him, 
and on intensive examination of Terri- 
torial newspapers and the records of the 
old Fort Smith court, I discovered he 
had committed some of the most pub 
licized robberies in the West. 

This was after my return from over- 
seas following World War 1I, nearly ten 
years later. Texas Jack still was a fa- 
miliar figure in Tulsa, but no longer 
the picturesque character 1 had first 
met. Old age nnd his physical condition 
prevented his getting about. He hung 
out on Boston Avenue between First and 
Second streets, and was living at 17 
Sauth Boston. He spent n great deal of 
time prapped іп a folding chnir an the 
sidewalk out front. His silver-studded 
belt was gone. His clothing was soiled 
and threadbare, his lang hair wns dane 
in braids, but his eyes still held their 
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keen, crafty look. People would come up 
and talk with him, and he would tell 
them his adventures—if they gave him 
money. 

He still boasted of his exploits, but he 
put more stress on the fact that for 
nearly fifty years he had never “run 
afoul" of the law. "I saw the light," he 
said. "When I quit, it was for eternity.” 

He had increased (һе number of body 
wounds from fourtecn to twenty-seven. 
] passed this off as а story-teller’s pre- 
rogative. My interest now was more than 
idle curiosity. І had published a number 
of articles on Oklahoma’s badmen and 
was looking for material to put into n 
couple of books, which I published later. 

From the old man's statements and my 
scarch of the records, І was able to put 
together the story of Texas Jack, the 
famous bandit. 


IS REAL NAME was Nathaniel 

Reed, and he was born near St. Paul, 
Madison County, Arkansas, on March 23, 
1862. Of his carly life, Reed said: "It 
was not unlike the lives of lots of other 
boys of my time and locality. My fnther, 
Mason H. Reed, o Union soldier, was 
killed in action on November 16, 1863, 
when I was little more than a year old. 
After that 1 was shunted abaut among my 
relatives with no permanent home. Na 
one seemed much interested in me. I grew 
ыр without an education and lived in 
Madison County until I was twenty-one, 
then went west, working in Colorado, 
Wyoming, Idaho and Texas. 

"Finally I got a job on an Oklahoma 
ranch owned hy a man named Tarry. 
We handled large numbers of cattle, 
sometimes as many as 20,000 head. There 
were thirteen of us cowboys. Our fore- 
man was nemed Coffey. It was under his 
leadership that I Look part in my first 
train robbery. 

“This waa the summer of 1885. We 
held up the Snnta Fe Express at La 
Junta, Calerade. Coffey did all the plan- 
ning and us boys helped carry out the 


Truc West 


On a slow grade in the Terrilory, Texas Jack Reed concluded а 

rather successlul career as a highwayman. Whether il was а 

bullel through the hips, or the sparks he sow in Judge Parker's 

eyes thal caused Ihe big reform no опе con say—bu! somelhing 

occurred Ihat made him believe dying with his boots oll was 
no bad way іс go 


plans. I stood on the platform of the 
rear coach, kicked the door and fired my 
pistol in the air to keep the passengers 
rom coming out of the cars. Afterwards, 
Coffey gave me a sack containing over 
$6,000, my share of the loot from that 
first job. 

. "It was the most money I’d seen at one 
lime. I'd managed to save only $400 in 
three years working across the country, 
50 it seemed like a fortune. I put (He 
money іп а bank at Caldwell, Kansas, 
and said I had won it gambling.” 

For the next eight years, Reed traveled 
with various other gangs in Colorado, 
Arizona, Texas, California, and Okla- 


homa. Here are the "major jobs" he 
listed: 
1885—Santa Ге Express at La Junta, 


Colorado 
1888— Bank at Riverside, Texas 
1889—Stagecoach al Canyon Gap, Colo- 
rado 
1889—Train ncar Phoenix, Arizona 
1891—Bank at Brownsville, Texas 
1892—Stagecoach near San Antonio, 


exas 
1832 — Cold bullion robhery in California 
189$—Blackstone train robbery in In- 
dian Territory (where his outlaw 
career ended) 


As sidelights, he claimed, "I rode with 
the Dalton boys in their raid on the 
banks at Coffeyville, when two of (Һе 
Daltons were killed and Emmett Dalton 
was badly wounded. I was holding the 

Orses, so got away. 

"After that, I was with Bill Doolin in 
the fight with U. S. marshals at Ingalls, 
Oklahoma, in 1893.” 

, These statements were риге fabrica- 
tion. Official records and contemporary 
reports do not bear him out. He had a 
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story-teller's right to this bit of ex- 
aggeralion, but it wasn't necessary. His 
actual experiences were more than encugh 
to prove he was no criminal amall-fry. 

€ is best remembered for his port 
in the Blackstone switch robbery at 
W ybark, eight miles north of Muskogec, 
nt 10:10 p.m., November 13, 1894. 

‘The Missouri-Kunsas-Texas and Iron 
Mountain (Missouri-Pacific) railroads 
had been held up and their express cars 
looted so many times in this section that 
express officials had placed armed guards 
on all trains running through Indian 
Territory. 

Reed and his three companions had 
been. “Upped. by an agent in Dallas that 
the northbound Katy No. 2 was carrying 
n Jorge shipment of money. What the 
agent didn’t know was that James F. 
"Dud" Ledbetter, a veteran Territory 
Inwman whose exploits became legendary, 


“was in the express conch, and that three 


crack shot deputies, Paden Tolbert, Sid 
Johnson and Frank Jones, were also on 
the train. 

Reed's plan was to throw the switch, 
send the train onto a siding, and blast 
open the express cur wilh dynamite. En- 
gincer Joseph Hotchkiss realized what 
wus happening the moment he saw the 
Switch fient change from green to red. 
He set his brake, opened the sand valves 
and brought the train to u stop sooner 
than the outlaws expected. The robbers 
dashed toward the train, shooting and 
yelling. 

Jim Dyer. alleged “brains” ol the Indion 

Tertitory underwerld. Convicted and sen- 

loneed lo Dlieon years іп ledoral prison. 

Ма сове was linally reverned by Ibe Uniled 

Stales Supreme Court Al his new tial 
bo was acquilled. 


lomes Franklin "Bud" Ledbottor. (above) 
valoran Indian Torrilory lawman. was 
guarding tha crpreas сае al Blackstone 
awitch. Вих Luckey (lei!) was Reed's ас. 
complice in crimo on Ihis III- lied robbory 
ond peasibly saved hia waunded сот: 
ponion's lilo when bo pleked him up ond 
camed bim ta hla horso. 


T's IS HOW Samuel Sondheimer, а 
Muskogee merchant, who was on the 
(rain, remembered the incident: 

“Hotchkiss jumped from the engine 
cab and hid in a small ravine. Then 
Ledbetter ordered all coach doors opened. 
A deputy appeared in cach of these, 

umping lead, and drove the robbers 

ack. But the outlaws had plenty of 
nerve. They were Texas Jack, Buz Luckey 
and Will Smith, Negroes, and Tom Toot, 
a bad Cherokee. For nearly an hour they 
fought, even threatening to throw dyna- 
mite into the cars, but Bud and his men 
stuck to their posts and kept using their 
rifles. Й 

"During the excitement, Jack slippcd 
under cover of some tics piled along 
the track past the express car. He en- 
tered the front of the first passenger 
coach, carrying a gunnysack and wear 
ing false whiskers, and while the firing 
was still hot outside, passed through tlic 
entire train. As he entered. cach coach 
he shouted, ‘everybody drop his valuables 
in this suck or be killed!’ 

"| saved my watch and diamond ring 
by sliding them across the aiste under 
the skirts of а lady passenger. I hid part 
of my moncy in a cuspidor and the rest 
under а seat cushion. 

"Ledbetter caught one short glimpse of 
Jack as he was leaving the last coach. 
That was all Ilud needed to crack down 
on him. Jack fell, badly wounded. Duz 
Luckey, a big, strong man, pickcd him 
up and carricd him to his horse. Afler 
а few more shots, Smith and Root rushed 
to their horses, and all rode away. The 
engineer crawled from hiding, backed 
the train onto the main line and pro- 
ceeded (о Gibson station to await orders.” 

Similar accounts of the robbery ap- 
pear in the Fort Worth Guzcttc, Novem- 
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ber 14; the Vinita Jndian Chieftain, No- 
vember 15; and the Ardmore State Her- 
ald, November 22, 1894. S. W. Harman, 
in his book, Heli on the Border. sets the 
time at 9:57 p. m. and states that one 
of the road agents held the engineer 
and fireman under subjection while two 
others kept up а careless fire (о frighten 
the other trammen and passengers. 
The $60,000 which confederates had іп- 
formed them would be shipped by ex- 
press on that train had been, by some 
chance, retained until a later train. As 
soon as 11 was learned that, there was 
no booty in the express car, Nath’ Reed 
went through the coaches, and at the 
point of a revolver, and with the most 
fearful oaths, compelled the passengers 
to contribute“ . . . forcing а young pas- 
senger to go with him and hold onc side 
of the sack." 

Recd's version is almost identical to 
Sondhceimcer's, except for the manner іп 
which he was shot: 

"| was taking up this Sunday School 
collection. had $460, cight watches and 
three pistols іп the sack, and things were 
going well until Ledbetter jumped іп on 
mc with a gun in cach hand. Не got me 
through both hips then and therc, and 
I'm still a cripple from the wounds hc 
gave me. 1 managed to escape, however, 
and hidc out." 

Reed rode а distance of "about two 
miles." Finally he could stand the pain 
no longer. He divided the loot with his 
companions, and they left him on same 
blankets under a rock ledgc. Later, they 
took him into the woods and cared for 
him at the home of Dick Reynolds, who, 
at the time, was in jail at Muskogee 
for hog stealing. From there, Reed went 
lo Sencca, Missouri. and a few weeks 
later, reached the home of his brother 
in the Doston Mountains of Arkansas. 


RAEANWHILE, Ledbeller and his depu- 
1 ties picked up the trail of the rob- 
bers. They found bloodstains under thc 
rock ledge where Reed had rested. They 
{raced him lo Dick Reynolds’ house, 
where ап Indian woman admitted that 
the outlaws had been there but had 
moved on. . 

Amcrican Express Company officials 
in Chicago lauded Ledbetter und his men 
for their "valiant stund against these 
desperadoes in defense of the property 
in their charge.“ and offered а L250 
reward for each robber captured and 
convicled. At Fort Smith, United States 
Marshal George J. Crump put a large 
force of deputies in the field, and at 
Muskogee, Marshal 5. М. Rutherford 
organized his men lo make a thorough 
search of the Creek Nation. By this timc. 
they knew the identily of at least two 
of the men they were after—Tom Root 
and Buz Luckey. 

Early on the morning of December 5, 
Deputy Marshal Newton La Force. with 
an Indian officer named Birchfield and 
six possemen, surrounded Root’s home in 
the Droken Arrow settlement. fifteen 
miles southeast of Tulsa. A heavy fog 
blanketed the bottoms. 

While the possemen watched the house, 
LaForee and Dirchfield proceeded toward 
some hayslucks 200 yards away, where 
they thaught the pair might be hiding 
if not in the cabin. The dogs at the house 
scented the officers and began barking. 
This awakened Luckey, Root, and Neot's 
wife, who were asleep in the stacks. La- 
Force and Birchfield bad separated and 
were approaching with the stacks be- 
tween them when Root and Luckey leaped 
from the hay. 

They glimpsed the officers through the 
fog and opened fire. LaForee commanded 
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them to surrender, returned their shots, 
and а running fight ensued. Тһе posse- 
теп ran (гот the cabin, firing at the 
barely discernible fugitives as they fled. 
Root and Luckey escaped. When the 
Shooting ended, LaForce lay dead, a bul- 
let through his back. 

Luckey was captured a few weeks later 
near Muskogee. He was taken to Fort 
Smith and indicted for the murder of La- 
Force. Will Smith, his companion in the 
Blackstone holdup, left the country, never 
to be seen again. Root remained at large 
in the terrier. 

Reed was still in Madison County, Ar- 
kansas. His brother, unaware of his out- 
law activities, believed him when he told 
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how his hips had been "busted" when 
a horse fell on him. 

"During the three months I hid out, 
wounded and suffering, 1 had plenty of 
time to think of the past and wonder 
what tke future held for me," Reed said. 
“Іп the spring of 1895, I decided to make 
a с!сап oreast of everything. I wrote 
Judge Parker, and he sent raden Tol- 
bert und two other deputies after me. They 
brought me to Fort Smith and placed me 
in the jail hospital. This was the 18th of 
March, and the first time I had the care 
of a doctor.” 

On March 29, 1895, he went on trial 
with Buz Luckey for the robbery at 
Blackstone switch. 

Reed apparently had conceived the idea 
of clearing himself and securing clem- 
ency for Luckey. According to Harman, 
іп Hell on the Vorder, he held a violent 
hatred for Jim Dyer, a well-to-do white 
man who, for some time, had been fur- 
nishing the federal marshals informa- 
tion regarding various crimes being com- 
milled in the Territory. “Reed decided to 
confess the part he had played in the 
train robbery and swear away Jim Dyer's 
liberty while securing his own,” says 


Harman. "He denied that he had been 
the ‘brains’ of the gang, naming Jim 
Dyer as the man who had engincered the 
holdup, but didn't participate." 

“What I told, I had to tell,” Reed said, 
at Tulsa, "I found God, and He gave 
me the strength (о lisp the truth." 

His teslimony incriminating Dyer also 
opened an avenue of clemency for Tom 
Root. Root was induced to surrender, and 
was brought to Fort Smith, August 13. 

It was a case of the government paye 
ing опе criminal against another. hen 
Root learned that he also had bcen 
charged with the slaying of LaForce, he 
turned state's evidence against Luckey. 

Luckey was tricd for murder in the 
August term of court with Root and eight 
deputy marshals arrayed against him. 
His attorney was J. Warren Reed (no 
relation to Texas Jack). Lawyer Reed 
was a stoutly built man, with a thick, 
black mustache and cold, calculating cyes. 
He wore the most fashionable dress, af- 
fecting a claw-hammer coat, silver-head- 
ed cane and high silk hat. Something of 
a dandy. he appeared out of place on the 
frontier, but he possessed amic en- 
ergy and perseverance, and already was 
well on his way to becoming one of the 
most successful criminal attorneys in the 
Southwest. 


E CONDUCTED the defense with his 

usual vigor. He claimed the attempt 
to arrest Luckey and Root at Broken Ar- 
row had been made іп an unlawful man- 
ner and “the defendant was warranted in 
resisting.” Тһе prosecution, however, 
showed that LaForce had been carrying 
writs for both Luckey and Root for var 
ious crimes. 

Root testified: “When I heard the dogs 
barking, І ran (гот my bed with a Win- 
chester in my hand. I did not fire a shot, 
but got a bullet in the thigh as I ran 
into the woods, where I was joined by 
Luckey. Luekey told me he had shot at 
the man with the overcoat on (La Foree).“ 

Root denied he had been promised that, 
his case would be dismissed if he testified 
for the government. 

In his own defense, Luckey said he “ran 
from the haystack (о see what was 
wrong." As he sighted what he "thought 
was а moving object,” somebody shot his 
hat off. He had fired three or four limes, 
then had run into the woods. "I did not 
know the man I fired at was a marshal, 
or 1 would have surrendered.” 

Luckey was convieted. On September 
7, he appeared for sentencing before 
Judge Parker. The austere, white-haired 
judge was a big man, over six feet in 

eight and weighing 200 реті As he 
spoke, his deep voice rolled to every cor- 
ner of the room: 

"You have been convicted of the mur- 
der of Newton LaForce, a United States 
deputy marshal of this court, in the In- 
dian country. Не is one of more than 
three score of marshals, who, in the last 
twenty years, have given their lives in 
that country while in the discharge of 
their duty... in the efforts of this court 
to overcome bloody violence and murder 
unequaled in the history of jurisprudence. 
These brave men represented peace and 
order in a struggle with outlaws and 
banditti. The banditti represented law- 
lessness, bloodshed and crime. The kill- 
ing of Marshal LaForce was but one 
act in the great war of civilization 
against savagism. . . . 

"You, by tne evidence, ате а тап of 
blood. You belong to the banditti, to the 
bands of men who robbed and plundered 
peaceable citizens, express cars and p23- 
sengers on railroad trains. The officers 

( Continued on page 62) 


Truc Wes: 


Wild Old Days! 


the Californians were waiting to ambush 
the Americon soldiers at the narrow pass 
which leads (о lhe seacoast at Gaviota. 


When the unsuspecting Fremont was 


réady to leave, Foxen warned him of the 
impending disaster. 

The Colonel was discouraged, but de- 
termined to carry out his vital mission 
ond rench Santo Dorhorn. Foxen there- 
upon assumed the role of guide for the 
battalion, nnd led the soldiers over San 
Marcos rass, an alternate route cost of 
Gaviola which had been unknown to Fre- 
mont. San Могсаѕ Pass was unguarded. 


Tho manumont (abovo lell) mails Foxon'a gravo. located on Ibo ranche 
greunda. Tho church һи! by his daughlor ia ahown on tho right 


FOXEN CANYON 
Courtesy Southern Counties 
Gas Company of California 

EW modern travelers straying from 

Highway 101 to this oak-dotted valley, 
sevenlcen miles east of Santa Maria, 
would guess that it was once (һе scene 
of a critical chapter in California his- 
tory. But 120 years ago a drama of mili- 
tary and socia! conflict was played out 
in the mountains south of present-day 
Sisquoc. It was perhaps the key to Cali- 
fornia's becoming an Amcrican state 
rather than ^ British colony. 

Sisquoc’s claim to fame came in De- 
cember, 1846, when Lt. Col. John C. Fre- 
mont brought his bedracgled battalion 
to Rancho Tinaquaic in Ғохеп Canyon. 
Fremont was en route to Santa Rarbarn, 
which was then held by Californians who 
were negotiating with thc British to sur- 
render Santa Barbara and Southern 
Califernia. 

Benjamin Foxen, owner of the rancho, 
was а former English sailor who Май 
settled in California and married Eduar- 
da Osuna, daughter of an aristocrntic 
Spanish family. Despite his cultural ties 
to the British, and marital linkage with 
Caiifornians, Foxen was neutral іп the 


struggle between the United Slates, 
ot Britain, Mexico, and Russia іп 
^ . 


Fremont intended to rest his troops at 
Tinuquaic, then march south (с Santa 
1 TATA. Foxen and his wife, however, 
whew through the local grapevine that 
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The aoble-hedicd Californians of Santo 
Barbaro were massed at Gaviota Pass, 
and when Foxen led Fremont's men into 
Santa Darbara "by the bock door" оп 
Christmas Day, the Americans were able 
to Lake the undefended city without fir 
ing a shot. Three wecks later the strug- 
gle for (he territory ceased, and U. S. 
occupation was recognized. 

If the victory at Santa Horbara 
brought Fremont fame and honor, it cost 
Foxen dearly. For the next seven ycars, 
he wos repeatedly perseculed by the 
Californians who considered him a trni- 
tor. He was burned out of his home in 
Foxen Canyon three times, and his live- 
stock was slampeded so often thot he 
had lo move from the canyon for several 
years. 

Eventually, he returned to Foxen Can- 
yon and in later years directed the open- 
ing of а slagecoach route over the samc 
pass where he had led Fremont to vic- 
tory. 

Years later, the Catholic Chapel, which 
Foxen's daughter had planned for Sis- 
quoc, was used by Franciscan padres 
from nearby missions. Іп 1939 the old 
chapel was established as a historical 
monument. Fremont's campsite in Foxen 
Canyon is marked by а monument erect- 
ed by the Minctva Club af Santa Maria. 
The word Sisquoc, according to some 
authorities, is (he Indian word for quail 
which abound in thc ares. 

—Submittcd by H. W. Kouna and 
written by Steve Chafec 


BIG LONESOME 
By W. E. Kirkpatrick 


ЖАМ MARCH 4, 1902, I was sitting in 

my schoolroom, ns usual, in a small 
town in western Iowa, when my profes- 
sor told me I was to go to the drugstore 
and answer a long distance phone call. 
A messenger had just brought the report 
Lo him. My knees began to wcaken since 
I hod never talked over л telephone or 
even scen onc. The drugstore had the 
only one in town and it was enclosed in 
n booth. 

My two older brothers, who had bcen 
operating а hardware апа Implement 
store in this town, had gold thelr holdings 
and, in December, 1901, hnd gone to thc 
wide open spaces of South Dakata with 
their families. They were running cattle 
on the Sioux Indian Reservation. 

It was onc of these brothers who made 

the call from Sioux City, Тохи. Hc tald 
me to Lake thc five o'clock (rain, thnt he 
would mect me at the depot. My brother 
had bought severa! carlonda of cattle 
and said І should leave with him next 
day for the West. I had no chance to bid 
goodbye to my school pals, as I had to 
gather my few belongings and be on my 
way. 
I was eeventcen years old and had 
done na traveling at all, but met my 
brother and we landed at our destination 
at 9 P. M. on March 6. My other brother 
met ua at the station; the cattle were un- 
leaded into stockyards. 

We took a short-cut with a team and 
buggy across the prairie to thelr home 
some six miles distant. Thia was all new 
to me and I cauld forecast loncly days 
ahead. With my pony and dog, I started 
herding cattle ag strange to this land пн 
I Was. ii was necessary to keep the slock 
at haystacks until green gross came on 
for feed. Many days stonns would come 
up and it wae hard to keep warm. When 
snow came and the wind blew rather 
strong, the cattle would drift, and Ц was 
real work trying (о turn them and keep 
them from separating. Twice I was un- 
able to do it until my brother camc out 
to help. 

Ench day—good, bad ағ indifferent — 
was very loncly for а boy with 326 head 
of restless cattle to carw for. One day ап 
elderly Indian came riding over to те 
оп a three-year-old pony which he want- 
ed to sell, bul he talked only in Sioux 
and I understood none of it. We got by 
with using hands ond making signa, and 
induced my brothers to buy the pony. 
About this time the new grass wus be- 
ginning to come up and cattle did much 
wandering about to gel at the greener 
feed. Moro riding was required and I кооп 
got an addilional pony, better than thc 
Indian onc. 

Our water supply began to run out and 
something had (о done and soon. A 
large tract of land was lcased on the 
caslern shore of Lake Andes. A corral 
and tent were put up and the cattle were 
driven on the 2Gth day of May to the 
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herd ground about fifteen miles distant. 
No fields or fences were encountered on 
the way. We traveled across one patch 
of burned-off ground and the cattle 
turned sharply (с а bunch of hay which 
had fallen from a load. They just as 
quickly retreated. Hurrying to the place, 
1 found it badly infesled with ruttle- 
snakes. The noise was terrifie and the 
hay moved up and down as the snakes 
chased about under it. I intended some 
evening to ride lo the spot and buin it. 
bul it wos some distance from camp and 
always it was late when the cattle were 
placed in the corral. 


МГ NEPHEW of nearly my age came 

west with his folks in a covered wag- 
on. He joined mc at the new location. We 
slept on the ground in a Lent, with a blan- 
ket under and over us, but we could do 
no cooking. Food was brought to us cvery 
other day; we could feast once, live scant 
afler. There was no way of keeping food 
any Iength of time. 

We found this place infested badly, (оо, 
with rattlesnakes. The only way to kill 
one was with my sixtcen-foot herd whip. 
and twenty-two were liquidated during 
the summer. А bullsnakc was found in 
our blankets one rainy night. The only 
light we had was a lantern, so we shook 
our blankets outside. The snake got away 
but the next morning he was found rest- 
ing under the Пар of the tent by my 
shoulder. 

A cabin was finally built, which was 
somewhat safer, and arrangements were 
made with a lady running a store about 
three miles distant, so thal groccrics 
could be golten when needed after the 
cattle were bedded down for the night. 

Fresh water was not handy. It had to 
be brought from an Indian's well and 
carricd by buggy in a crock churn. A salt 
harrel was placed in the sand about two 
rods from the edge of the lake, hoping it 
would serve, but fishermen found it 
handy for holding their catch. Many 
times I drank from cattle tracks afler a 
rain: (here was no way of carrying wa- 
ler with mc. 

] was alone with the cattle after my 
nephew left; he was with me about two 
weeks. I got no mail without going the 
fourteen miles (о town. Summer days 
were pretty hot but if the cattle would 
settle down t^ grazing. 1 could put in 
some time reading a book | carried tied 
to the saddle. Vefore dismounting, 1 had 
to check for snakes, us in so much undcr- 
growth they were hard to sec. One time, 
when I was about to slep down and do 
some reading, the rattling started. I un- 
tied the herd whip. then I noticed the 
snake going into a hole. Some of its tail 
was yet out, so ] reached for it. J noticed 
the head was back very close and it was 
my time to move back—but the dog 
thought he could take over. The fangs 
went into his nose just in front of his 
eyes as the snake was thrown from the 
hole. After killing it, 1 knew І had to 
17 the poison from (һе bite or lose my 

og. 

He stayed at the cabin for three days 
and 1 was alonc; then one afternoon he 
came back (о bc with mc. A dog and boy 
beenme very close friends in times like 
thesc. 

Rounding up cattle in the evening was 
seme job as they would scatter very 
wide. My brother got a shepherd pup and 
asked me lo try using it with the old 
dog so it would get some experience with 
cattle. The pup was too young and small 
to get through thc dead grass so was 
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carried on the saddle until he could 
travel. 

The 16th аву of July was my birth- 
day but it was no different from any 
other day. 

One night a very bad clectrical starm 
came up. At this time the catlle were 
bedded down around the cabin. I was 
sleeping on a couch across the soulh win- 
dow which was up full height. The storm 
was at its worst, with lightning flashing, 
when a call came from outside. Ап In- 
dian family with leam and buggy had 
lost their way home. 

This straighlened out, I tried again 
to get some rest. No roads at this time 
were graded or feneed, and ran most any 
direction across the ргаігіс. As 1 had 


placed myself down to sleep again, а 


steer pushed his nose through the sereen 
right over mc. 

That was one ycar which will never 
be forgotten. Somctimes now when I visit 
the lake where my shanty stood, I think 
back sixty-odd ycars to my first ycar in 
South Dakota. Farms and homes are now 
covering my old herd ground. 


* Courtesy 
Howard Payne College 


Gila Bill 


GILA BILL 
By Joan Graves 


С ILA BILL was as mean and tough as 

J the Arizona desert where he wus 
born. Scared stiff of his dcadly aim, 
people had little to do with Bill until a 
lean Arizona cowboy looked him straight 
in thc eye and dared him to make his 
move. The showdown fizzled when nei- 
ther antagonist would sirike first. 

Out of mutual respect growing from 
their encounter, Old Bill fell in with the 
cowboy and the pair headed for Texas. 
Drifting into the small Texas town of 
Brownwood—which wasn't more than а 
wide place іп the road and a courthouse 
in the 1870s—Old Bill and his partner 
got a job in the Double O Saloon. 

Bill fit right in with the saloon crowd. 
Mooching whiskey and table seraps 
wasn't exactly respectable—but what 
does а deadbeat lizard езге about society? 
Yet all good things musl come to ап 
end. and іп 1680 Old Bill stretched out 
"y the bar and succumbed to his strong 
ict. 

There was mourning and toasting in 
the old Double O as the cowboys paid 
final tribute to their favorite drinking 
partner. A part-time undertaker sniffed 


the corpse and opined, “Cirrhosis of the 
iver.” 

The saloonkeeper decided there was 
only one fit resting place. Down went 
Gila Bill into 2 jug of the bar's strongest 
whiskey. 

Death was just the beginning for Gila 
Bill, a poisonous lizard over a foot long. 
Saloon robbers struck in 1880 ond car- 
ried Old Bill out with the loot. With the 
law on their heels, the desperadoes bur- 
ied their loot in a livery stable only a 
few blocks from the saloon. When they 
were captured, nobody remembered to ex- 
hume the famous lizard. 

The livery stable burned down in 1900 
and a new building went up over Gila 
Bill. He was to slay put for awhile. 

Twenty years later a carpenter, put- 
ting a new Noar in the building, kicked 
over an old glass jug. Sure enough, it was 
Old Bill. The carpenter handed the thor- 
eughly soused reptile to J. H. Grove, 
President of Howard Payne College, who 
promplly passed him off to (һе biology 
department. 

Into the lab went Old Bill, where he 
sneered menacingly at his bone - dry ad- 
mirers for thc next forty-four years. 
Then, on August 26. 1964, Gila Bill was 
removed from his jar to be photograph- 


ed. 

Old Bill had always been crooked and 
after cighty years in a bottle of whiskey, 
he was no easier to straighten out. After 
the picture-taking, Bill's 120-proof home 
went down a drain at the Baptist school, 
and Gila Bill found himself in a sterile 
world of formalin. 

“He may not like it as well, but he'll 
keep better.“ said Gordon Creel, head of 
the biology department. . 

And anyway. even vintage booze is 
frowned upon at Howard Payne. 


MYSTERY IN 
DEATH TRAP MOUNTAIN 
By John S. Eross 


І OCATED in Mohave County, Arizona, 

fifty miles northeast of the mining 
town of Kingman, the Death Trap is in 
а narrow gorge, а pass in a rugged, al- 
most inaccessible mountain in the Cerbat 
Range. It is of special interest to hunt- 
еге and prospectors, being the hideaway 
of antelope and big horn sheep, and ly- 
ing in a gold and silver region. 

A huge, jagged voleanic rock, thrust 
through a mass of shale about seven feet 
high on the mountainside, has the color 
of blue metal and is heavily charged with 
some nameless force that deals death to 
any living thing touching it, according (0 
ancient tradition and more modern testi- 
mony. Over the top of this rock a sharp 
ledge projects making a threc-sided tun- 
nel abaut ten feet long by five feet wide 
which serves as protection from inclem- 
ent weather. 

When the sun shines directly upon it, 
the rock has a pale blue tint, and as the 
sun moves away from the mountain it 
changes to a darker bluc. On moanless 
nights it glows with the steady cold bril- 
liance of modern neon light, and is visible 
from points below where no mountain 
masses obscure it, a fascinating magnet 
for wild animals. 

Though the tradition of the Death Trap 
was known to the Hualapai Indians from 
prehistoric times, white men discovered 
it in 1883 when the Santa Fe Railroad 
was projected across the Colorado River. 
A surveying party saw Its bright steady 
light on the mountainside but, while cu- 
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rious about it, they did not approach it. 

Twelve years Inter (February, 1895) 
a hunting party (гот Texas, after moun- 
lain sheep, pitched their camp in the 
Cerbat Range. The party of five con- 
sisted of two prospectors, two surveyors, 
and myself—a_ thirleen-year-old handy- 
тал. The adults carried guns, but ] had 
a homemade bow and arrow—mostly for 
small game. The weather was cool and 
favorable but game was scarce in that re- 
gion; some wild turkey, a few quail, but 
no squirrels, rabbits, or varmints. 

On the third day, without a guide, we 
strayed far from our camps, and late in 
in the afternoon we startled a hig horn 
sheep from the brush below, which in ils 
fright ran blindly into the narrow gorge 
bencath the overhanging ledge. To our 
surprise, for not a shot had been fired, 
it fell dead on the blue rock (Death 
Trap). 


ADVANCING to investigate, we were 

“halted by an old Hualapai Indian who 
noisclessly came out of the brush and by 
Signs and broken words we understood 
him to say: "No-no-don't go—you will be 
killed— you will die—go no closer—the 
God in the rock will kill you, too." 

He said the sheep had stepped upon 
the Death Trap. and if wc followed after 
it, we would die even as the sheep. He 
Dointed out the number of whitening 
bones that had fallen from the Rock into 
the gorge. 

While we stood gazing at Lhe spectacle, 
a rattlesnake crawled out of n crevice 
anl. mounting the edge of the blue rock. 
waathed, coiled, raised its head and fell 
пале. To us il was enough to verify the 
riet tradition! We thanked the Indian 
for saving us from a dreadful fate. 


A uu-Junc, 1966 


The old Indian removed a woven horsc- 
hair lariat from his middle und, with a 
gentle whirl, flung it up under the rock 
ledge around the head of the sheep. 
Without touching the rock, he pulled the 
sheep within our reach. Thanking him 
again we invited him to join in a supper 
of fresh mutton. 


Fa NROUTE to camp he said that his 

tribesmen often drove animals upon 
the rock to lasso them for their flesh 
and furs, ond when we reached camp һе 
called attention to the brilliant light of 
the blue rock plainly visible from our 
campsite. After supper he told іп halt- 
ing words thc legend of the Death Trap, 
which was quite lengthy and ran into 
the wee hours of morning. Then he bed- 
ded down with us for the night. 

Early the next morning I look bow 
and arrow and with my homemade caller 
lured a nice fat lurkey gobbler within 
twenty-five feet of me. shot him 
through the breast and presented the 
turkey to the old Indian, who кесте 
quite graleful. Alter shaking hands with 
each one, ho told. us to come nguin next 
year and stay longer. 

Following six days of nice weather, il 
began to snow heavily, so we broke camp 
and returned safely to Kingman. Our 
total kill was onc buck «сег, two young 
antelope, one big horn sheep, and 1 man- 
aged two wild turkeys with bow and 
arrow, a fair bag considering the scarci- 
ty of game and our unfamiliarily wilh 
the terrain. 

We never had an opportunity to go 
back. As time rolled by, my four com- 
panions passed to their Happy Hunting 
Ground and now, ofter scvenly years, ] 
alone nm alive to write about it. 
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LIVER-EATING JOHNSON'S 
FEARSOME NAME 


By Doris Whithorn 


WHAT PEOPLE were saying during 
the lifetime of а man who later 
turns into a mythical figure furnishes an 
intriguing comparison. It was Junc 14, 
1881, when the Livingston Enterprise 
carried this item in the column of locals: 

"Among the passengers who remained 
over from the western train today was 
Liver-Eating Johnson. He has been to 
Bozeman attending court und while there 
his appearance has been so changed al 
the hands of the barber und the clothicr 
that his oldest friends would doubt his 
identity for a moment. We remember the 
first lime we saw this remarkable man. 
With his Herculean frame, rugged fea- 
tures, long hair, untrimmed grizzly bear, 
deep-toned voice and plainsman’s garb, 
he presented (о our admiring gaze the 
exact embodiment of the scout, trapper 
and Indian hunter, whose adventures 
we had read with breathless interest in 
many a dime novel. 

"Dut alas! He has in a manner played 
our fancy false by getting shaved and 
donning a suit of store clothes. The ad- 
ventures of his life would doubtless, if 
accurately described, make a volume more 
Strange and thrilling than any work of 
ficlion, and from his many noble quali- 
tics he is more fitted to be the hero of 
such a book then the mythical ‘Поліс 
Knife Bills“ and ‘Shooting Sums’ who fig- 
ure promiscuously in ycllow-covercd tit- 
eruture.“ 

Just a little over n year later the f.o- 

(Continued on нет! page) 
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enl Layout noted the following: “The 
Calamity Jane—Liver-Eating Johnson— 


Crow Indian—Cowboy combination called 


Hardwick's Show, busted in Chicago. 
The members of the circus were not paid 
by the manager and were forced to sell 
ther ponies in order to get back to Mon- 
ana." 

On December 23, 1899 the Livingston 
Enterprise reprinted a lengthy dispatch 
from the Helena Independent, which 
gave in great detail Liver-Eating John- 
son's theories and opinions on a petri- 
fied man which was being shown all over 
the West at the time. Interspersed in the 
article was enough of Liver-Eating John- 
son's activity to follow him: 

"Liver-Eating Johnson passed through 
Helena last week in company with James 
Nelson of Пей Lodge who is taking him 
to the soldiers’ home at Santa Monica, 
California, where the old scout will prob- 
ably spend his last days. The old man 
has been іп poor health for some Lime, 
and as he expressed a desire to go to the 
soldiers’ home, several of his friends 
among the leading residents, assisted by 
Sen. William A. Clark. secured him ad- 
mission to thal institulion, and the au- 
thorities of Carbon County paid his ex- 
penses there and provided him with an 
attendant, 

There are a score or more of pioneers 
in Helena who know Liver-Eating John- 
son. They tell how, many vears ago, he 
cul a picce of the livcr from an Indian, 
whom he had already leaded with the 
aid of his trusty shootin’ iron, and ate 
the gory morsel: At the same time, his 
friends recognize the fact that he was 
one of the greatest romancers of his 
time.” 


UT IT WAS at his death that a long, 
interesting article. reprinted in the 
Livingston Enterprise from his home 
town paper, The Red Lodge Picket, told 
his own story of the acquisilion of the 
igruesome name. On February 10, 1900, 
this news item made the front page. 


Died In California 
Liver-Eating Johnson 
the Noted Scout, 15 No More 


John Johnson, known the country over 
as Liver-Eating Johnson, died at the Na- 
tional Soldiers’ Home at Santa Monica, 
California, on Sunday, January 22, and 
thus came lo an end the carthly career of 
3 trail blazer and intrepid pioneer whose 
heroic exploits on the western plains are 
inseparably connected with the early his- 
(оғу of the commonwealth of Montana. 
The announcement of his death was fast 
Saturday received by the Picket in a let- 
wr written to this office by Sergeant 
Whitehead, who penned this brief note: 

"Nalional Soldiers’ Home, Los Angeles 
Co., Calif., Jan. 22, 1900--To the Editor 
of the Red Lodac Pickct—Dear Sir: 
Thinking some of his friends might be 
interested and like to know, I write to 
inform you and them that John Johnson, 
better known as Liver-Ealing Johnson, 
died at this home yesterday лімі was bur- 
icd here today. : 

"This simple announcement will pro- 
duce a pang of pain in the hearts of 
thuse of his companions of carly days 
who аге still in the land of the living, 
and will be received with feelings of gen- 
eral sorrow һу his legion of old-time 
friends throughout Montana. 

“For the past twelve years Mr. John- 
son had made Red Lodge his home, com- 
ing here from Rillings und taking up a 


ranch, which he disposed of last summer 
lo C. W. Savage of Hunters Hot Springs. 
Refore Rillings had a place on the map, 
Mr. Johnson was deputy sheriff of Cus- 
ter Со. with headquarters at Coulson, 
and was on duty there in the early cight- 
ies at the time his bosom companion, 
‘Muggins Taylor,’ himself an officer of 
the law, was shot and killed in a dis- 
charge of his duties by Henry Lump, à 
drunken galoot whose wife supported 
him by taking in washing. Mr. Johnson 
was the first constable of Red Lodge and 
served serveral terms in that capacity. 

"Though a powerful man physically, 
exposure in camp and on the trail 
brought its inevitable result, and his iron 
constitution finally gave way. Wrecked 
in health and іп purse, he was forced to 
accept financial assistance (гот his 
friends. and this worried him consider- 
ably. Though disliking to leave the scenes 
of his former exploits, with the attend- 
anL associations, his aversion to being 
made an object of public charity over- 
came his prejudices against becoming 
an inmate of the home for disabled vet- 
erans and so he reluctantly consented to 
enter the California Soldiers’ home. 

“Upon leaving Red Lodge less than 
two months ago, the old man broke down 
and wept like a child as the train whirled 
him away from his friends, and it is 
fair to presume that his last thoughts, as 
he lay dying in a strange land among 
Strange people in that home by the side 
of the sea, were of those generous friends 
and exciting scenes of former days. 

"Liver-Eating Johnson was а man 
among men. Drave and loyal and (rue, 
he never shirked a duty, never betrayed 
a friend. never gave quarter to a foe. 
Rorn in New Jersey three quarters of a 
century ago, he came (о Montana in 1862 
and remained a few months in Alder 
Gulch. Then he went to Colorado where 
he enlisted in the war for the preserva- 
tion of the union. He served under Gen- 
eral Price of Missouri and was in several 
fierce engagements. He was wounded in 
the battle of Newtonia and discharged 
(rom further service. A year later found 
him back in Montana and from that time 
until the capture of Sitting Bull he 
camped on the trails of hostile Indians 
and saved the lives of hundreds of early- 
day settlers. 

"He served as chief of scouts under 
General Miles іп 1877 and participated 
in more raids against thc redskins than 
апу other Indian fighter of the West. 
It is related of him that he look more 
scalps in those eventful days than any- 
body. It was during one of these Indian- 
killing expeditions that he got the un- 
couth name (hat he took to his grave. 
This was at the head of the Musselshell 
in 1868. The story is that he killed ап 
Indian, cut out the savage's liver and 
actually ate it, with great relish. But 
the story is only partly true. The circum- 
stance is perhaps best related in his own 
words as he told the story at Hunters 
Hot Springs less than а усағ ago. Не 
said: 

We was attacked by Injuns, and we 
licked ‘em—licked 'em good. There was 
fifteen of us and we killed thirty-six of 
them and wounded sixty. It was toward 
the close of the fight that I got my name. 
1 was just gettin’ my blood up and feelin’ 
like fightin.’ We was short of ammuni- 
tion and as J saw an Injun running ta- 
ward the cover [ threw my gun to Rill 
Martin and took Bill's knife. I wasn't go- 
ing to waste no good cartridges on him. 
for I could lick any Injun T could lay 


Truc Wes! 


my paws on. I was considered the best 
shot with a rifle іп Montana at that 
time, but 1 wanted to save my cartridges. 

"We had a 300-yard run to the bushes 
and 1 caught the Injun by the hair of 
the head and threw him down just at 
the edge of the brush. I danced and song 
on the Injun’s body, for thal’s what they 
done to a party of whites a few day's be- 
fore. Then 1 scalped him and then I 
danced and sang some more. Then I ran 
ту knife into him and killed him and port 
of his liver came out with the knife. Just 
then a sort of squeamish old fellow named 
Ress came running up. | waved the 
knife with the liver on it in the air ond 
l cried. out: 

Come on, and have a piece! IUI stay 
yer stomach 'til vou get home to dinner!“ 

Don't want none,’ sez he. 

Come on,’ sez l. dancing around, ‘I've 
€t some and it’s just as good as ante- 
lope's liver. Have a bite!’ and I kind 
of made believe take a bite. 

Then Ross threw up his guts. And 
he always swore after thnt that he seen 
me tear a liver oul of a dying Injun and 
eat it. But that ain't so. I was all over 
blood and I had the liver on my knife, but 
1 didn't eat nonc of it. The liver coming 
out was unintentional on my part. But 
Ross he vowed 'twas so and [ never got 
rid of the name.“ 


Survivor of Camp Desolation 


(Continucd from page 15) 


IT REQUIRED two hours to traverse 
Ж the last quarter mile. We arrived ай 
the river about (our o'clock in the after- 
noon, and setting fire to a large heap of 
driftwood hugged it close for warmth. 

We could not but think of King, and 
Kreutzfeldt volunteered to go back and 
help him into camp. Williams declared 
the exertion would be useless. He knew 
King was dead even before we reached 
the river. I asked him why and learned 
that while we were toiling through the 
snow he had looked back and had seen a 
raven circling over the place where we 
had left our comrade. The circles had 
grown smaller and smaller until the bird 
ІҢ on the snow where King lay. This was 
а sign of death, which Williams declared 
һе һай never known to fail. Kreutzfeldt, 
however, was determined to go. 

When he relurned after some hours he 
veported that King was dead, and from 
the position of the body evidently he had 
поі moved after we left him. Kreutz- 
feldt now became very despondent. His 
mind seemed to dwell upon the poor fel- 
low's death. When he had approachetl 
King he thought the latter was asleep, 
and was much startled to find his old 
companion dead. Т could see that shock 
was affecling his mind. He could talk 
of nothing else. 

,That night | dreamed of Mother's 
kitchen at Christmas time, of the roast 
meats and turkeys, the pumpkin pies 
and the cakes and fruit. Then I would 
awaken to experience the terrible fecling 
of emptiness, the indescribable, painful 
craving for food. 

In the morning we broke camp and 
started down the river, not caring if we 
were alive by night. At this time I was 
tke strongest of Lhe party, so I went 
ahead and broke the trail. Toward night 
Kreutzfeldt played out entirely, and ly- 
ing down, refused to ро farther. Before 
vc kad left the enmp in the mountains, 
we had agreed that if any of our party 
иле ош, no time should be wasted on 
т. We were to push on ond leave him 
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to his fate. Bul we concluded to wait for 
a short time and do what we could for 
our comrade. There was driftwood a few 
rods away which we set afire. Kreutz- 
feldt was dragged and rolled lo a position 
near the fire. 

Williams and I concluded that Kreutz- 
feldt would die before morning, and that 
we could do no good by staying. It was 
a very trying time. Williams being the 
older man, 1 was willing to do as he ad- 
vised. His plan was for me to go on 
down the river, and in the course of time 
he would slip quietly away from Kreutz- 
feldt and follow. 

I started on sorrowfully, so weak 
that 1 could walk but a few steps at a 
time without falling. Then ] would crawl 
on my hands and knees until it was a 
relicf to walk again. After going a short 
distance ] went lo the bank of the river, 
hoping І might see some kind of game. 
] raised my head cautiously above the 
bank and distinetly saw five deer stand- 
ing sideways to mc but a few yards 
away, 

[ have been in many trying situations 
in my life, and in many places where 
death stared me in the face, but there 
was more excitement crowded into that 
moment than in all of the other vears of 
my life put together. There they stool. 
What if they should run away! Life or 
death rested on that shot. 

Usually I had plenty of nerve, but 
now, weakened by starvation and nearly 
blind, 1 had scarcely the strength to lift 
my rifle, and when I did, 1 could not see 
through the sights on the barrel. | re- 
alized that if | missed that shot, Wil- 
liams and Tom Breckenridge would never 
leave the Rio Grande Valley. 

Suddenly | thought of poor Kreutz- 
feldt, there in the snow, dying. 1 trem- 
bled like an aspen leaf. If І brought 
down one of the deer, his life would he 
saved. My nerves were sleady оп the 
instant. І would shoot and shoot to kill. 
1 dashed some snow into my eyes and, 
pushing my rifle up over the bank, point- 
ed it at the direction of the deer and 
pulled the trigger. 1 was so weak from 
excitement that | could not walk, and I 
crawled out on the bank. To my inex: 
pressible delight one deer was down. 
was afraid he would get up and clude 
ту grasp in some way. 11 proved to be 
a three-pronged buck. 1 was momentari- 
ly insane for јоу. 1 cut the deer open 
and tearing out its liver, devoured it as 
ravenuusly as 1 have seen hungry wolves 
devour the flesh of a buffalo. It was the 
sweetest morsel 1 ever ate. 

With my knife I cut off a piece and 
sturted back stronger, 2 hundred times 
slronger than when I crawled up the 
bank on my hands and knees. І had never 
lost hope, bul now it was supreme within 
me. 1 was à new man. I could have dane- 
ed for joy had it not been for iny muti- 
lated feet. 

I hastened up the river where ] had 
left Kreutzfeldt by the fire, carrying the 
venison with me. Williams was the hap- 
piest man I ever saw when his eyes fell 
оп my burden. He came and took the 
meat in his long, bony hands, und began 
tearing off great mouthfuls of the raw 
flesh like a savage animal. I hurned on 
to poor Kreutzfeldt. 

Poor fellow, there was but little life 
left. After a while he roused up and ask- 
ed if he had not heard the report of a 
шип. 1 held the meat to his mouth. The 
change was ins: antaneous. It put new 
life into him. He seemed to be dazed. All 
al once it seemed to occur to him that we 
were saved." He sprang to his feet and 


hugged and kissed me, calling me his 
savior and = preserver, and exhibiting 
more strength than one would expect in 
a man who had lain down to die. 

Moving our camp nearer the spot 
where the deer was killed, we built 
another fire. Kreutzfeldt was so elated 
over his mcal of raw mcat that he went 
out and brought in the carcass of the 
deer, a piece at a time, entrails and all. 
We felt that wc might have use for 
everything. 


HAT NIGHT we were three of the 

happiest men on carth. Wc sat up 
and cooked venison until midnight, then 
turned in lo our remnants of blankets. 
We cooked and ate deer meat all the 
next day. Strange to say, none of us 
were inconvenienced in the lcast from 
overealing. 

While we were making ready to start 
the next morning, we saw a party of 
four coming on horseback from the river. 
On the instant all was excitement. It was 
natural for us to supposc they wcre In- 
dians, and if so, it meant a fight. To be 
sure we were outnumbered, but we felt 
strong after our feasting and just a bit 
inclined for a skirmish, and as we placed 
ourselves in positions thal would give us 
the most advantages, Williams remark- 
ed that when the fight was over, the 


Indians would have more hair or we 
would have more blankets! 
We watched the party as it came 


slowly on. Suddenly Williams rose to his 
feet and shouted at the (ор of his lungs. 
At the head of the party was Fremont 
himself. Al first he did not recognize us, 
so changed and emacialed were we. 
Fremont's party had left the camp in the 
mountains with the intention of follow- 
ing the river, for they had confidence 
that we would eventually reach the set- 
Пстепі. His теп were scattered. along 
the river, suffering the terrible agonies 
of cold and hunger. 

Fremont had met a party of six Ute 
Indians who were trapping on the river. 
With one of their number as a guide, he 
sent their ponies and such provisions as 
they could spare back to the retief of his 
men now pushing on as fast as possible 
in search of further assistance. 

Fremont remained just long enough to 
cook some venison, then pushed on, or- 
dering us to follow as fast as we could 
to the settlement which the Utes said 
was about forty miles down the stream, 
and leaving ten or fifteen pounds of 
jerked venison. 

We immediately started on our jour- 
ney, strong in the faith that we could 
Есі through—full of hope. Only forty 
miles! The distance was nolhing—we [elt 
strong. 

But our frozen fect soon gave out. We 
were compelled (о get down оп our 
hands and knees. For nearly the entire 
distanee we crawled through ice or snow. 
Defore half the distance was covered, our 
remnants of blankets had been used to 
wrap our frozen limbs. Our suffering 
was almost beyond description. Our feet 
had been alternately frozen and thaw- 
ed, and the flesh had come off. It was a 
painful operation to dress those horrible 
Sores. We were obliged to use the same 
old pieces of woolen blankets covered 
with deer's tallow day after day. 

Truly, that last forty miles was a 
trail of blood. It required ten days to 
reach the settlement —ten days of most 
excruciating pain. Looking back, after so 
many years, [ cannot understand how 
we lived through it. 


Truc West 


We finally reached our destination 
about ten o'clock at night. The people had 
informed them we were on the way. The 
settlement was located in a small valley, 
and called. the “Red River Settlement.“ 
We were received very kindly by the 
Mexicans who did everything to alleviate 
our distress. 

The alcalde's wife, a Mexican woman, 
attended lo our frozen limbs, bathing 
them several times a day io juniper tea. 
During the next three weeks the sur- 
vivors of Colonel Fremont's party were 
brought in, many of them in a critical 
condition. When we first reached the Rio 
Grande there had been thirty-two of us 
—eleven had since died from exposure 
and starvation. 

JT have been in the mountains many 
winters, but never experienced а storm 
that equaled in severity that of 1848. 


Editor's note: This account has been 
reprinted without change. Some histor- 
ians contend cannibalism was resorted to 
on this journey, with King being the 
vielim, 


— — — — 


Cheyenne to Deadwood Singe 
(Continued from page 25) 


„Scott told me that when he arrived in 
Cheyenne there were a lot of people at 
the station, and when he inquired what 
Was going on they said they had соте to 
see the man that had made this remark- 
able capture. When asked what had Бе- 
come of the soldiers, he said he did not 
know as they had quit him up on the 
Sweetwater. They wired Ft. Laramie and 
found they had not arrived at Ft. Lara- 
тіс ov Hat Creek. After a number of days 
they returned to. the post. They were 
court-mariialed and served a year in Ft. 
Leavenworth Penitentiary. 


N SEPTEMBER, 1878, at Cold Springs 

Station occurred. one of the most 
thrilling robberies in the history of the 
Line. In 1877 an armed treasure coach 
was placed in service fov the purposc of 
cavesing gold and other valuables from 
Deadwood to Cheyenne. The treasure 
coach sometimes carried as much as $100,- 
000 one time. The coach was equipped 
with a steel treasure box bolted to the 
[lor and guaranteed to be burglar-proof 
for twenty-four hours. 

On this particular trip the shotgun 
messengers guarding this coach were 
Scott Davis, captain of the guard, Jesse 
Brown, Gale ІШІ, Boone May, Dilly Sam- 
ple and Captain Smith. It was a daylight 
run. Some of the guard were mounted on 
horseback. In the coach was telegraph 
op?rator Campbell, going to lake charge 
af the telegraph office at Jenney Stock- 
ade. 

The road agents captured the stock- 
tender and bound him hand and foot. They 
took position in the log stable where they 
knocked out the chinking. Gale Hill, mes- 
senger, was riding on the outside of the 
coach. As the coach drove up, the bandils 
opened fire without warning. They fired 
several volleys. Messenger Smith was 
wounded. Davis was riding inside the 
cgach with Campbell, the telegraph oper- 
слог. Davis made a run for a tree, and 
Campbell, following, was instantly killed. 
Davis called to the driver to make a rin 


for S and get out. 

2 dort then ane оГ the robbers exposed 

need and Davis badly wounded him. 

Mess uper Gale Hill хак wounded, Davis 
SM pp his mind to escape and get word 
Vorne Мау, Jesse Brown. and Dilly 
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Sample, who were on the way to guard 
the coach and endeavor to save the trcas- 
ure box. They returned just in time, as 
the robbers had succeeded in opening the 
safe. It took them three or four hours to 
gel il open. The messengers were suc- 
cessful in recovering all of the bullion 
and the moncy at the time. Later on, the 
balance of the robbers were captured. 

| have the original statement by the 
stock-tender taken by Luke Voorhees. 
“MeLaughlin and Munsfield (Chcyenne 
Sun) November 4, 1878: 

Telegram [rom Ft. Laramie Nov. 3. 
Lost night the coach driver from the 
north reported that on his trip north 
from here on Friday night he was stop- 
cd at Platte River ford, about a mile 
distant from the post, by five masked 
men, who took from the coach the two 
Prisoners and hung them on a large cot- 
tonwood tree on the river bank. 

"Е. L. Greene, deputy coroner, found 
the bodies—one was still hanging to the 
trec; (һе other was on the ground. 

"There ів abundant evidence they were 
horse thieves and road agents. (Taken 
from Deadwood .to Cheyenne for trial—a 
greal delay would ensue if kept for trial 
in Cheyenne—so were being returned to 
Deadwood when taken from coach.)" 

1 recall that in the early 1920s 1 met 
Scott Davis at Walden, Colorado. I hadn't 
Secn him for a number of ycars. He told 
me, now that all parties concerned were 
dead, that frontier justice had prevailed 
that day and was carried oul by the shot- 
Run messengers of the stage line under 

irection of the management. 


GANG of road agents, consisting of 
Archie MeLaughiin, Billy Mansfield 
ond Jack Smith, operated under the lead- 
ership of Tom Price in 1677 ond 1878. 
During this time scarcely a coach passed 
nlong the Cheyenne route without being 
attacked or held up by road agents. The 
Tom Price gang hung out between Jen- 
nev Stockade and the Cheyenne River. 
ond the messengers were usually on their 
guard walehing for them. 
One Sunday morning, in Deadwood, 
Archie MeLaughlin unexpectedly walked 
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into the back part of Wes Travis’ livery 
barn. Doone May, one of the messengers 
from the stage line, happened to be in 
the barn and caught sight of him as he 
entered the door. With the assistance of 
one of the bystanders, May placed Me- 
Laughlin under arrest and they brought 
him to jail. 

McLaughlin and Mansfield, the other 
two bandils, were also taken to Cheyenne 
for (rial, but when they hod reached the 
city, court had adjourned and they could 
not be given a hearing. As it would be six 
months before court would convene again, 
it was decided (о take the men back to 
Dend wood and there try them on а charge 
of grand larceny, for they had stolen 
Some cattle іп Lawrence County some 
time before this. Оп the way back, the 
coach stopped at Fort Laramie for sup- 
per, and about eight o'clock that evening 
the coach started on ils return trip. Jesse 
Brewn was in the coach gvarding the 
prisoners and Boone May was out on the 
top seal with the driver. 

Тһе coach had just entered the timber 
near the Platte River about a mile from 
Fort Laramie, when thc old cry of "Halt" 
was heard, and the driver quickly stopped 
his team. Brown immediately jumped out, 
but ran right into the arms of ә great 
тап who yanked his gun [rom him. 

Brown found that there was no partial- 
ity in this treatment, as he sow May 
also standing disarmed. and he ond May 
were ordered (о stand aside. Then onc 
of the men, onc of the nttacking party, 
went to the coach door and ordered Me- 
Laughlin and Mansfield to come out and 
they did. Another тап took them and 
they left the road and went into the tim- 
ber. Brown and May were ordered to fol- 
low up, and Brown, who had protested 
against this high-handed treatment, was 
ordered by one of the men, "Damn you, 
do just as you are told!" 

In a few minutes it was ploin to be 
seen what the plan of the hold-up теп 
was. А горе was placed around Mans- 
field’s neck first, who, without a word, 
was quickly yanked up to the tree. After 
he had ceased his struggling, his dead 
body was lowered and thc same rope 


placed about the neck of McLaughlin. 

During the dying agonies of Mansfield, 
McLaughlin, who years ago had known 
Drown in his home in Missouri, attempt- 
ed (о send some message back through 
Brown to his relatives, but the lynching 
party erdered him to shut up and the mes- 
sage was never given. In а few minutes 
the dead body of McLaughlin was hang- 
ing from the same ігес that had melted 
out to Mansficld his reward. . 

After the lynching of McLaughlin, the 
тап ordered Brown and the guards to 
take their guns and get on the coach and 
move on, which order was obeyed, and 
the bodies were left іп the hands of their 
murderers. Some days after this a party 
from Fort Laramie came out and buried 
the bodies The hold-ups on the Black 
Hills Stage Line were ended. 


WHEN the Cheyenne Black Hills Stage 
A Line was in full swing, with daily 
six-horse coaches leaving the Cheyenne 
and Deadwood terminals every morning, 
the drivers and messengers on these 
coaches faced many dangers from In- 
dians and thieves. The hardships and 
dangers these men endured were many 
and I know of no betler way to explain 
than lo disclose some clippings from the 
press of that day. 

Rewards were offered for the appre- 
hension of these desperadoes, as will be 
noted from the following account. 


NOW ON RECORD 
(The following is on file in the County 
Courthouse. The spelling is (he same as 
on the record): 


Territory of Wyoming 
Carbon County, Wyo. Т. 


To Doon May, Dr. 


For reward of Frank Toll, опе of the 
murderers of Widowfield and Vincent. 


Territory of Wyoming 
County of Albany 


Boon May being first duly sworn on 
oath says that on night of the 13th day 
of September A. D. 1878 he shot and kill- 
ed Frank Toll, one of the murderers of 
Widowfield апа Vincent, on the Old 
Woman Fork on the Black Hills Stage 
Road running from Cheyenne to Dead- 
wood. The affiant has the head of the said 
Frank Toll in his possession sufficient to 
identify him nnd that affiant is prepored 
lo prove that the man killed by him as 
above stated is the identical Frank Toll 
and was the murderer of Widowtield at 
Elk Mountain in said Carbon County. 


(Sig.) Boone Мау 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
29th day of January A. D. 1879. 


(Seal) John P. Brockway 
Notary Public 


May carried Toll's head in ә gunnysack 
tied behind his saddle, into Rawlins, a 
distance of over 150 miles, to collect the 
reward. 


June 21, 1877 Rapid City, D. T. 

The horses token from Crook City have 

been found; three of the thieves have 

been captured and imprisoned in Rapid 

City. Last night the jail was broken open 

by citizens, the prisoners token out and 
all hanged to the same (гес. 


True Wes’ 


A second dispatch. read: 
Deadwood, D. T., June 21 
Last Tuesday, three horse thieves, 
Louis Curry, James Hall and A. J. Allen, 
were captured near this place, and horses 
stolen frum the stage company were tak- 
en from them. The thieves were lodged in 
the jail at Rapid City. On Wednesday 
night the jail was broken open and the 
thieves taken out and hanged by un- 
known parties. 


Several days after the hanging, the 
thieves were buried and a pine board was 
erected over the triple grave which read: 


А. J. Allen Louis Curry Jas. Hall 
Age 25 years Age 29 years Age 19 years 


Morse - Thieves Beware 
Here lies the body of Allen, 
Curry and Hall 
Like other thieves they had their 
vise, decline and fall; 
On yon pine tree they hung till dead, 
And here they found a lonely bed. 
Then he a little cautious how you 
gobble horses up, 
For every horse you pick up here, 
adds sorvow to your cup; 
We're bound to stop this business, 
or hang you to a man, 
For we've hemp and hands enough in 
flown lo swing the whole damn clan. 


M FATHER operated the stage line 

until the completion of the Fremont 
Elkhorn Missouri Valley Railroad, now 
the CENW RR, and the Cheyenne North- 
ern lo Orin Junction, Wyoming. The 
stage company, under contract with the 
Government, carried the mails through 
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to the various destinations along the line 
and my father was highly pleased when 
U. S. Postal Inspector Waterbury said of 
the roule: "It is the best equipped and 
has the finest stock and the most aceam- 
modaling drivers and agents of any line 
1 ever passed over. It also. has the best 
recom! for prompt mails, and ло com- 
plaint has ever been made against it since 
Mr. Thorp has been its manager.” 

The operation of the Cheyenne-Dlack 
Hills Stage Line was one of the most 
thrilling, colorful undertakings іп the 
entire West. The curtailment of this ac- 
livily of the fnmed stage line took place 
February 19, 1887, eleven years after its 
ineeption. From the midst of a great as- 
semblage of watching citizens, the Chey- 
enne Black Hills Stage and Express, with 
its splendid six-horse team, departed for 
the Dlack Hills on its last run from the 
Cheyenne Terminal, оп February 19, 
1887. The wailing crowd at the old In- 
ter-Ocean Hotel experienced a sadness as 
all eyes focused on the familiar stage- 
coach in shining readiness for its last 
noisy leave-laking from old! Cheyenne. 
It was a lense moment and a dramatic 
scene. A reporter on the Cheyenne Trib- 
une sensed the important historical sig- 
nificance of the oceasion, as well as the 
restrained emotions of the mullitude, as 
shown by the following excerpts from 
that day's issue: 

"Тһе stage line from Cheyenne to 
Deadwood has been compelled (о give 
way lo botler and more substantial im- 
provements. Тһе lost stage has departed 
from the city. Tt was like bidding adieu 
to an old and cherished friend, ns attest- 
ed by the hundreds of people this morn- 
ing who filled the slivels in the neighbor- 
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directory immediately, 1 understund that my money * 
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в Alto 1 will reccive o full refund with my lirst order © 
Б of $10.00 ог mere. 
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hood of the Inter-Ocean Hotel. 

“One of the fine and substantial coneh- 
es iveently built by Me. Russell Thorp. 
Sr, the genial stageman and proprietor 
of the line north. rolled down the stivet 
with the old-time sound. George Lathrop, 
one of the aldest and best stage drivers 
in the West, was en the seat holding the 
vibhons over six as fine horses as were 
ever headed toward the gold fields of the 
Dlack Hills over 400 miles to the north. 

"A slap was made in front of the Inter- 
ocean Hotel, when a general rush was 
made to secure choice seats. and within 
a minute the stage was crowded and some 
six or cight gentlemen occupied places 
on the top. Trunks were strapped upon 
the boot and there was every evidence 
that the parties so seated were prepared 
for the long journey to Deadwoad.” 

In contrast, on February 13, 1888, the 
Tribune reported: The Cheyenne & 
Northern Ilailroad (now Colorado &. 
Southern) ran а train into Orin Junclion 
this week, the first time in about three 
weeks. It started back and the official re- 
port said it would be back in about five 
days. This was pretty good time for (hat 
railroad to make—150 miles in five days." 


The Mun Who Lived with Greed 


(Continued from page 21) 


between the tuo paints. 

"] talked to her the morning before she 
left my place.“ Mrz. Schaffer sid. “Al 
this time she seemed more perturbed than 
ever, and was crying and very much 
upset. When asked what the difficulties 
were she answered that hee husband had 
posted a letter saying that he would not 


come to Four Lakes as agreed. but was 
going over into the Yakima Country to 
look over that section and then return 
to Walla Walla. Не had instructed them 
Lo return to that point and the party 
would get together again.” 

Mrs. Brumfield had said that she had 
nol seen the letter but that Thomas had 
golten it from the post office and had 
lost it. Mrs. Schaffer said that on the 
following morning Ehe three of them had 
left for Walla ulla and that Mrs. 
Drumficld was crving. 

To corroborate the identification of the 
murdered woman, Sheriff Truax sum- 
moned Bassat and his wife lo view the 
remains. When Mrz. Bassat saw the body 
she shouted, “Oh my! oh my бой! That's 
Mrs. Brumfield!” 


"Yes, that's her," George Dassat 
averred. 

This positive identification removed 
any remaining doubts that Dud and 


Nannie Thomas should nol һе immedi- 
alely apprehended. The case was hurried 
before a grand jury and an indictment 
was returned against Bud Thomas and 
his wife for murder in the first degrec. 

Farther away, Walla Walla County 
authorilics were marking time with their 
own murder case. They still had not been 
able to identify the bearded man. Review- 
ing the information he had received from 
Walla Walla, Sheriff Truax began to 
compare notes. Each of the bodies had 
been found nude, their hair had been 
shorn in а very crude manner, and each 
had been shot from the rear, the bullet 
entering the head from behind the !cft 
саг. The crimes were too much alike to 
be unrelated. 

Mrs. Brumfield. Truax recalled, had 
told the Bassats that her husband end 
Thomas hud made a trip into the Touchet 
River country and that her husband had 
not returned but had ridden northward 
with Mr. Snyder to Four Lakes. But no 
one hud seen him afler he and Thomas 
had gone to the Touchet River and no 
one had seen Snyder except Bud Thomas. 

Combining Mrs. Schnffer'’s evidence 
with the Bassats' story, Truax decided 
the body found in the Touchet River was 
probably Drumficld's. He contacted Sher- 
Wf Thompson at Walla Walla and to- 
gether the two lawinen launched а com- 
prehensive search for the suspects. Again 
they emerved empty-handed. Playing a 
final hunch, they decided to notify 
authorities in Kansas. Perhaps, if the 
Thomases had slipped away, they would 
return. there. 

Truax also remembered thal Mrs. 
Brumfield had told the Dassats that she 
and her husband hod $60.000 invested in 
government! bonds of the negotinble type 
that would be of voluc to anyone posses- 
sing them. With both of the Drumfields 
out of the way, Thomus might have had a 
scheme in his mind to obtain them for hix 
own usc. Truax had the Holton Slate 
Bank of Holton. Kansar, notificd to with- 
hold from any perkon or persons anv 
money or securities belonging (о S. W. 
Brumficld. Also. if Bud or Nannie Thom- 
пя appeared at the bank, they were to be 
held under arrest as they were wanted 
for murder in Washington Territory. 


HE SEARCH for clues widened. 

Finally. ot The Dalles, it was 
learned thal two people answering the 
Thomases' description had taken passage 
down the Columbia to Portland, then 
after the woman's body had been found. 
The authorities pushed their pursuit 
down the Columbia to Portland. then 
south to Roseburg, where a stage line соп. 
nected Oregon to Yreka, California, and 
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San Francisco. In Roseburg, the lawmen 
found a stage driver who recognized the 
Thomases’ descriptions. He said they 
were not many days ahead of the officers. 
But no trace of the wanted twosome was 
forthcoming beyond Yreka. Apparently 
the fugitives had reached San Francisco 
and made connections over the Union 
Pacific Railroad for Kansas. 
Meanwhile, in Walla Walla, a young 
cowboy named Virgil Harper heard of 
the discovery of the two bodies and the 
indictment against the Thomases. He 


“Any watches. cameras, liquor, 
perfumes. silver...?” 


went to the authorilics and told them he 
had met Bud Thomas six weeks before. 
Thomas and a man with a long beard 
had attended an auction near Walla 
Walla and had brought two saddle horses. 
He said the incident was quite impres- 
sive, for the man with the long beard 
while paying for the horses had exposed 
ап unusual amount of moncy. 

He further stated that a few days 
later on the range he had met Thomas, 
alone, walking and leading his horse. 
Having been slightly acquainted with 
Thomas. Harper expected to stop for a 
moment and talk, but Thomas had pulled 
his hat down over his eyes and walked 
quickly past, merely grunting a greeting. 

"| wondered then why he acled so 
strangely. When we were al the sale he 
appeared very friendly,” Harper com- 
mented, adding, “while we were passing 
upon the trail. my attention was directed 
toa most mystifying and peculiar looking 
roll or bundle lashed іп the seat of 
Thomas’ saddle. 1 never saw a roll like 
that carried on a horse in that manner. 
И was fully seven feet long and swayed 
to and fro at cach step of the horse.” 

Sheriff Thompson asked, “Do you 
think you would recognize 3 photograph 
of the man who wore the long beard— 
the man who was with Thomas when 
they bought the horses at the sale?” 

“I feel certain I would." 

“Is this the man?” Sheriff Thompson 
axked, leading Harper to the photograph 
in the window of Sehwabacher’s store. 

"Yes, that's him.” the young cowboy 
answered. 

He then rode with Sheriff Thompson 
into the Touchet River country to the 
spot where Harper had seen Thomas 
carrying the mysterious looking roll. Six 
miles farther north, on the same train, 


Harper and Thompson came to a little 
valley between two low hills partly cov- 
ered by a grove of quaking aspen. 
Turning from the trail and reining his 
horse toward the grove, Thompson came 
across the tracks af (wo shod horses. 
Since the local cattlemen did not shoe 
their horses, Thompson became suspicious 
and led Harper into the grove to investi- 


te. 

They found the remains of a fire and 
indications that horses had been tied to 
the trees. Examining some light colored 
leaves оп the ground, Thompson dis- 
covered what he thought might be blood. 
Then, sifting the ashes of the fire, they 
found the charred heels and soles of a 
man's boots and some buttons, buckles, 
rivets and the remains of a felt hat. 

A short while later, Nannie Thomas 
walked into the Holton State Bank in 
Jackson County, Kansas, and presented 
an order drawn upon the bank bearing 
the original signature of S. W. Brum- 
field. The order demanded that the bank 
surrender to bearer or to Bud Thomas 
all bonds and securities that were in their 
keeping, also all cash that was to Drum- 
ficld's credit. ў 

The bank personnel acted quickly in 
accordance with their instructions. Nan- 
піс Thomas was seized and locked in a 
back room until the sheriff appeared and 
began questioning her. 

While she was being interrogated Bud 
Thomas also appeared in the bank. 

“I want you, Thomas," a voice sounded 
at his back. f 

"What for?" he queried, turning to 
look into the muzzle of а six-shooter in 
the hands of the Kansas sheriff. 

“Гог the murder of Mrs. S. W. Brum- 
field in Washington Territory." 

“Rot!” Thomas shouted. “Мо one mur- 
dered her. She has been dead for several 
years and is buried in this Stale of Kan- 
sas." 

Bud and Nannie Thomas had at last 
worked themselves into the net cast by 
Sheriffs Truax and Thompson. 


А SUBSEQUENT INVESTIGATION 

proved conclusively that S. W. Brum- 
field was a widower. No record of his 
huving remarricd could be found. Mrs. 
Drumficld was buricd in Kansas as 
Thomos had stated. 

The body of (he woman who had been 
found murdered was not that of Mrs. 
Brumfield, ofter all. However. she had 
posed as Brumfield’s wife, had been in 
the company of the Thomases, and had 
been found murdered along a road which 
they had traveled. 

The evidence was sufficient to hold the 
Thomases and have them brought back 
to Washington Territory. They were not 
returned (o Colfax in Whitman County 
but held in Walla Walla for trial. since 
the jail at Colfax was considered inade- 
quate (о hold a desperate criminal. 

Their case came before Judge C. S. 
Wingard in April, 1880. Attorneys for 
the prosecution were Т. J. Anders and 
R. F. Sturdevant. Defense counsel com- 
prised N. T. Cayton and D. J. Crawley. 

Bud Thomas was tried first. He made 
a firm denial of all evidence against him 
but the chain of circumstances was 
enough to convince the jury that he was 
guilly, and he wes sentenced to 
hanged. Abe Brown, who later beenme 
deputy sheriff of Spokane County, ге- 
marked that the glare of Thom»s' grey 
eyes resembled the expression of a dead 
fish. He didn't even falter ая the senterce 
of death was passed upon him. 

Returned to Jail he evidently began 20 
think about his wife. He knew that +e 


Truc Wes’ 


might share his fate, if convicted. After 
several days of brooding, he called his 
atlerney, X. '. Caytou, to his cell. and 
tuld the attorney that he, alone, had 
killed S. W. Brumfield. Thomas said that 
BRrumficld. hix unete, had been his em- 
loyer for some years and that prior to 
vis (Thomas') marriage (о Nannie he 
had lived in the Brumfield home. His 
duties in connection with his uncle's busi- 
ness had included keeping records, mak- 
ing sales, collecting rentals and dis- 
bursing funds. 

"Uncle Thomas always liked me," he 
said. 41 was going to be the heir to his 
fortunc, About three years ago he sold 
some of his holdings and made an invest- 
теш in negotiable U. S. bonds. 1 had 
the bonds іп ту hands—played with 
them knowing that some day they would 
be mine. 

“While 1 toyed with them I realized 
that | had not carned a cent of them but 
still they were minc. 1 need never want. 
My future was secure. Т began to try (о 
think up some scheme to possess (hem be- 
fore the time was right for me to be 
their legal owner. [ kept watching for 
an opportunity. to gel Uncle Thomas' 
signature upon paper in such a way that 
it could be used as an order to recover 
the bonds. 

“My chance came. 1 got the signature 
I had been waiting for. I thought. the 
best het would be to kill him. I have 
sought an opportunity (о kill him ever 
Since | gol the signature three years ago. 

"ln the spring of 1877 he and 1 spent 
some time in the Panhandle country of 
Texas looking for land to buy. ‘This was 
Just after he had gotlen the bonds. Dur- 
ing our trip down there. 1 tried many 
lunes to get a chance to kill him but 1 
never got а good opportunity. I always 
had a gun for that purpose. When he 
suggested making a trip into the North- 
west ] liked the idea. I was certain that 
1 could get a chance to kill him while 
oul here. 

“My long sought-for opportunity came 
last February when we were out north 
of the Touchet River. I could жай no 
longer. Three wears of suspense was 
ended. T shot him off his horse, from be- 
hind, as we were entering а little grove 
to make camp for the night. After I 
killed him D was cheerful. 1 had the order 
for the bonds. ] could feet them at my 
fingertips once more. 

1 сатрей that night alone. I stripped 
his body of clothing and burned them. T 
took about one thousand dollars from his 
person and cut off his hair and beard 
to make anyone who found him believe 
that. Indians had murdered him. Next 
morning his body was frozen and 1 could 
handle it easily, I wrapped it in a tar- 
paulin, put it upon my loras, look il to 
the Touchet River and threw it in. 

“I Killed Amanda Shanks, too. Her 
name wasn't Brumficld. She was Ed 
Shanks’ wife. He is Uncle Tom's stepson. 
І didn't want to Kill her but when she 
ran away (тот Ed and eame west with 
Uncle Thomas, she got in the way, mak- 
ing one more face fo remove from thc 
picturc. 

Мате didn’t have anything 10 do 
wih the killing. She didn't know what 
was on mx mind. I forced her to do what 
ske did. The only thing she did was to 
Leib me «төс Amanda away from (he 
рома where | had Killed her. Т thought 
| vns going te be forced to kill Nannie, 
tes the way she acted. 

“When T hot Amanda she was kneel- 

2 *. fore the campfire cooking. Nannie 

ee Lvaterien! at what she зам, "Му 
hat have you. done! she cried. 
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THE BOOM THAT HAD TO 

COME IS NOW ON IN 

« NEVADA. Ground floor 

buyers are reaping for- 

tunes from small Initlal 

Investments, A factual ех. 

ample of skyrocketing 

values Is Las Vegas, Ne- 

d yada, Land In Las Vegas 

(hal originally sold fer $200.00 an acre now 

sells for $20,000.00 an acre, a profil of 

1000%! Buyers who look advantage of low 

opening prices have become wealthy. The 

ground floor opportunily of Las Vegas Із gone, 

BUT ANOTHER AREA OF PROPEROUS NEVADA 
15 BEING RELEASED FOR PUBLIC SALE! 

Thls area has such a tremendous growth 
potentlal, such a fantastic untimiled future, 
mat wise Investors have purchased large 
acreage. Bing Crosby's ranch was one of the 
largest ranches In lhe county. James Stewart 
Is Honorary Sheriff. Yes, the smart experi- 
enced Investors have sensed the future and 
are buying MEADOW VALLEY RANCHOS in 
Elka County, Nevada. 


MEADOW VALLEY RANCHOS has all lhe factors 
needed la boom... la prosper... to skyrockel 
its land values. Ideally located in the prosper- 
ing Elko Valley, The Ranchos have Ihe back. 
drop of the slaluesque Ruby Mountains. The 
sparkling Humboldt River, aclually flows 
lhrough (he properly and is a valuable assel 
of ihe Ranchos. Every Rancho fronts on a 
graded toad, The City of Elko, with ils long 
established schools, churches and medical facil- 
ilies is MEADOW VALLEY RANCIIOS friendly 
neighbor. 


MEADOW VALLEY RANCHOS 


3171 STOCKMEN BLDG., ELKO, NEVADA 


vest NOW! 


FISHING: A fisherman's paradisy. Huge 
Rainbows, Brook Troui and German Browns 
abound in Alpine-like lakes and streams. 


GOLF: Enjoy leisurely golling, wilh never 
a rush fer slarling times, al the city owned 
Ruby View Golf Course. This beautiful golf 
course is only minules Irem lhe property. 
LAKE OSINO: No charge lo Rancho owners 
for full privileges at nearby Lake Озіпо, Fish, 
Picnic Relax at this private recreation area. 


HUNTING: You will find the hunting of 
our life. Big game Mule Deer are abundant, 
uck, Quail and Chukar are plentiful. 

YOUR PROFITABLE TOMORROW — 

YES, wise investors ace now buying In MEADOW 

YALUCY RANCHOS, bul America's largest corpora- 

bons, who ber in advance cf pepulalion explosion, 

are alto investing Lhrcughoul Nevada. U.S. СОМ. 

МГЕСЕ DUREAU FACT: Per capla Income іп 

Nevada is highest of all 50 states, 

TAX RELIEF — No State Income, Gift or 

Inheritance Tax. The low Real Property Tax is 

actually limited by the Slate Conslitutlen. 


WHAT ARE THE TOTAL COSTS? 

The full price of the fille to your 274 acre 
Rancho is only TANE Total payment schedule 
is $1 down, and $10 per month. No Interest, 
no ca ing charges. lohn D. Reckefeller 
said, “Тһе big fortunes of the future vill he 
made |n Real Estale.” You are nol required 
to do anything (0 your land. Live or vacation 
on il, or watch ils value grow, Ihen sell all or 
part of it for a profil. Your prolitable tomor- 
oy is ore today in MEADOW VALLEY 
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exh Nancho шелі m t 
EADOW VALLEY pan 
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u m 
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Nevada 


NOW! DON'T MISS THIS OUTSTANDING OPPORTUNITY 


Yes!—Resetcve acreage at MEADON VALLEY RANCHOS for me~-$695 for each 212 acre parcel— 
payable 51 down and 510 а rrenth No other charges. Scns purchase ccnttact and map 
showing exact 'ccalica. cf my holding. Yeu will riwa my $1 deposit if [| request same 
wilhin 30 days | enclose $1 ceposit lot each 21 acre Rancho cesed. 


Name: 
Адаг 
City: 


one: State; 


Ingicale No of Raechos ——Tolal enclosed $ ——- 
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„Shut up!’ I shouted. ‘You keep quiet 
and help me or I'll kill you, too!’ 

. "I meant it. I would have killed her 
just as I had done the others should she 
axe interfered with my plans.” 

„Dud Thomas paid for his crimes with 
his own life. A scaffold was erected upon 
the present site of the Walla Walla 
County Courthouse and Sheriff James 
B. Thompson sprang the trap that sent 
Rud Thomas to his death. 

Nannie Thomas was completely exon- 
crated by her husband's confession, but 
in order to clear the records in Whilman 
County she was tried on the same charge 
in June, 1881. The jury rendered a ver- 
dict of not guilty. The unhappy woman 
chose ta remain in the vicinity of Cel fax. 
and later married and raised a family. 


Charlie Russell's Home Endangered 
(Continued from pane 39) 


name and dates. Just above the name in 
the boulder is a small pocket warn by the 
winds and rains. Sculptor Jessie Lincoln 
Mitchell, now of Sacramento, who used 
lo be a neighbor (о the Russells, recalled 
(hal Nancy, in having the large boulder 
placed upon the artist's grave, said “I 
thought Charlie would like this. It's a 
good nesting place for onc of his feath- 
e. friends." 

с C. M. Russell Gallery іп Great 
Falls has been a splendid credit to the 
beloved cowboy artist. |Ң has grown with 
the years, with the original Russell 
treasures first offered by the late Jose- 
phinc ‘Trigg, whose father, Albert, was 
one of the Russell's closest friends and 
patrons. The city fathers have carried out 
to the letter the wishes expressed by 
Miss Trigg when she willed Great Falls 
her family's Russell treasures. 

The entire city's population takes 
pride in the Gallery, and many indi- 
viduals fram across the state have do- 
naled or placed on loan Russell orig- 
inals іп an effort tu keep the artists 
work in his home state. The Junior Lea- 
Rue, with olher organizations, has played 
а strong vole in fund raising to meet the 
expenses of both Gallery and studio. The 
Lenguc annually gives money for worthy 
causes such as enclosing іп gluss cases 
Russell's Indian artifacts which once 
hung from nails in the log cabin studio. 
With the new planned expansion of the 
Gallery, trustecs will also have space to 
display to fine advantage one-man ex- 
hibits by living artists and to acquire 
and show some musterpieces of Western 
Americana by those who are deceased. 

“Let us make known (о the city council 
and the C. M. Russell Gallery Beard of 
Trustees our desire to save the house,” 
insists artist Wryn, who also resides іп 
а log cabin studio of his own at 1507 
Sixth Avenue North West in Great Falls. 
“We should welcome outside responses 
to this cause, for all the West—indecd all 
the nation—is interested in Russell and 
the things which concem him.“ 


FRUSSELL, born in St. Louis in 1664, 

. came West (о Montuna Territory in 
his teens, and so loved this country and 
Montana that he never forsook il, but 
spent his life іп and around the arca 
of Great Falls. He wrotc his own auto- 
biography for а Dutte newspaper in 1903; 
it was published early the following year. 

"| was born in St. Louis, Mo., in 1565 
(Nancy corrected this later to read 1861, 
which is accurate—author's note) and 
came to Montana 22 years ago next 
month coming by way of the Utah North. 
crn and stage to Helena, where Pike 
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Jack Wryn. close Iriond of Russoll, to 
whem Chaelio taught art. jack 61111 lives 
ond paints in Great Falls, Montona. 


Miller, che man | came with, outlined, 
buying a wagon and four horses. We 
pulled out for the Judith Basin, where 
€ had a sheep ranch. 

"1 did not stay with Miller lang, as 
the sheep and I did not get along at all 
well, so we split up and ] don't think 
Pike missed me much, as | was consid- 
ered pretty ornery. | soon took up with 
a hunter and trapper, Jake Hoover. This 
life suited me. We had six horses, a sad- 
dle horse apiece and pack animals. Two 
of them belonged to me. Onc of these, a 
pinto I bought іп 1881, is at this minute 
cating hay in my corral. Hc has a good 
stable but seems to prefer being outside, 
so 1 turn him loose. He has his choice. 

“He is not worth much now, but ! 
don’t think he owes me anything. We 
were kids together. J have ridden and 
packed him thousands of miles. We have 
always been together. People who know 
me know him. We don't exactly talk, but 
we sure savvy one another. 

“Well, I lived with Jake about two 
years. In 1882 | returned to St. Louis 
and stayed about four weeks, bringing 
back a cousin of mine, Jim Fulkerson, 
who died of mountain fever at Billings 
two weeks after we arnved. 

“When 1 pulled out, I had four bits in 
my pockets and 200 miles between me 
and Hoover. Things looked mighty rocky. 
There was still quite a little snow, as it 
was early in April, but after riding 
about 15 miles 1 struck a cow outfit 
coming in to receive 1,000 dogies for 
the 12, Z and V outfit up in the nasin. 

"The boss, John Cabler, hired me to 
night wrangle horses. We were about à 
month on thc trail and turned loose on 
Ross Fork, where we met the Judith 
roundup. They had just fired their night 
henler and Cabler gave me a good recom- 
mend, so J took the herd. 

“lt was a lucky thing no one knew 
me or I'd never got the job. Old man 
True was asking who I was. Ed Older 
said: ‘I think it's Kid Russell.’ 

Who's Kid Russell?’ р 

“Why, says Ed, it's that kid that 


drawed S. S. Hobson's ranch.“ 

„Well, says Truc, ‘if that's that buck- 
skin kid, I’m betting we'll be afoot in 
the morning.’ So you see what kind of 
rep l had. I was considered worthless and 
was spoken of as ‘that ornery Kid Rus- 
sell.“ but not among cowmen. 

"| held their bunch and at thal time 
they had 300 saddle horses. That same 
fall old True hired me to night herd his 
beef, and for 11 years I sung lo their 
horses and cattle. 

“In IARA 1 went to the northwest ter- 
ritory and stayed about six months with 
the Blood Indians. In the spring of 1889 
1 went back to the Judith, taking my old 
place wrangling. The captain was Horis 
Braster (Horace Brewster), the same 
man who hired me in 1882 on Ross fork. 

“The Judith country was getting pretty 
well settled and sheep had the range, so 
the cowmen decided to move. All that 
summer and the next we trailed the 
cattle north to Milk River. In the fall of 
1891 I received a letter from Charley 
Green, belter known as ‘Pretty Charley’, 
a bartender who was in Great Falls, say- 
ing thal if 1 would come to that camp I 
could make $74 a month and grub. It 
looked good, so l. saddled my gray and 
packed Monty, ту pinto, and pulled ту 
freight for said burg. 

“When I arrived | was introduced to 
Mr. G., (Nancy later changed this to 
Mr. K) who pulled a contract as long 
as a stake торе for me to sign. Every- 
thing | drew, modeled or painted was 
to be his, and it was for a year. 
balked. Then he wanted me to paint 
from б in the morning till 6 at night, 
but I argued that there was some dif- 
ference in painting and sawing woad, 
so we split up and I went to work for 
myself. 

"| put in with a bunch of cowpunchers. 
3 roundup cook and a prize fighter out 
of work and we rented a two-by-four 
on the south sidc. The feed was very 
short at times, but we wintered. Next 
spring I went back to Milk River and 
once тоге took (о the range. In the fall 
| returned to Great Falls, took up the 
paint brush and have never ‘sung to 
them’ since. 

“I went to Cascade in the fall of 1895 
and was married to Nancy Cooper in 
189G. She took me for better or worse, 
and [ will leave it to her which she got. 
We moved to Great Falls іп 1897 and 
have lived there ever since. . 

"Several papers have given me wrile- 
ups. and though (hey were very kind and 
gave me much flattery, in many ways 
they were incorrect, so I have written 
you a few facts.—Yours sincerely, С. M. 
Russell.” | 

The editor printing this autobiography 
made a few corrections in spelling and 
grammar, which is regrettable since 
ltussell's own originality іп same was 
unique. His collection of letters in Gaod 
Міейісіпе are all the more winning be- 
cause of their faults in punctuation, 
spelling, and grammar; they are more 
truly Russell. | 

For the next few months, the attention 
of lovers of Western Americana will 
focus on Great Falls, Montana, and this 
issue concerning the Russell home. Loca! 
cilizens hope for the best. Only time, and 
the dedication of Montanans to Russell's 
causc, can guarantee а favorable finis 
to the problem, but readers of Western 
Publications, Inc. may write the Gallery 
to air their views on the subject, for 
public opinion is always of value, ard 
interest always weleomc. 
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THAT'S THE SUMMER, 1966 A 


ON SALE AT YOUR 
NEWSSTAND NOW! 
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ОТ OUTSTANDING WESTERN READING! 


HERE’S A BRIEF RUN-DOWN ON SOME OF THE 


EXCITING CONTENTS ... 
HELL AND HIGH WATERI by E. “Smokey” Kinnon. The old-time lumber- 
jack was a lot rougher on the outside than he was on ihe inside. And 
above all, he knew the deep disconlent of never quite reaching the 
rainbow. Maybe that’s why, when he blew of steam, the forests 
quivered and wise men look cover! 


COLTER'S BOONE by Raymond W. Thorp. John Coller had whipped the West and was moving casl, Daniel 
had whipped the Appalachia and longed for а lar country.” This pair of Indian fighters mel for 
the first time on the issouri, lock the measure of each other, and liked whal they saw. THE MURDER 
ОҒ SEMEON TURLEY by Donald Cline. The appar had long been a friend lo ihe Indians ns well as 
the Mexicans, and so he grew careless. Worse, he forgot an oft-proven rule: гаоп in revolt do not re- 
member the individual, they hate and kil whoaver's before hem. SLICK CLEMENTS—DEAD SHOT by 
J. B. Gillett. All "fast draws’ were not on the prod. Some just understood and 1 guns, and 
saw no reason to have to fire at the same targel twice. CK ROCK SWIND by Harold O'Neal. 
When Isenbeck was through with his spellbinding, Humboldt County, Nevada, was being termed “ihe richost 
mineral region upon God's footstool" and ihe rush was оп! THE HARVEY HOUSES by Fred Lambert. Оп 
ihe Santa Fe and an iron-willed Englishman joined hands, even a condemned criminal had it better than 
a wayfarer in the Weat---at least 
the prisoner got one 10.05 last 
meal. ALSO IN THIS ISSUE, THEY 
DIDN'T STAY FOR DINNER! by Theo 
Eson, SANDON, B.C.—MISFOR- 
TUNE'S PLAYGROUND 2 George 
Preston Stewart, THE ENTON- 
TWIGGS FEUD by Mary Ann Mes- 
sick, WE RAN THE JIM by Frank 
Hover as told to Leola human. 
BERT CASEY AND THE HUGHES 
RANCH by Nat M. Taylor and CRY 
OF THE DEATH by Isaac 


Motes. Plus articles reprinted from 
early issues of TRUE ST. 


а 


[ss "THESE 96 PAGES OF ALL-TRUE, 


RARE $75.00 BOOK BONUS! 
COMPLETE IN THIS ISSUE 
HISTORY AND REMINISCENCES OF J. W. COOPER 
CALIFORNIA SHEEP BARON 


who was miner, learnster, and the first while seltler to wrest 
Lompoc Valley from the wild things that had ruled it before. 


INDIAN GALLERY is another great (егінге thal slaris wiih the Summer, 1966 
OLD WEST! The back cover of each issue of OLD WEST will contain a 
full-color portrait of a noted chieftain or tribal d pesce d reproduced from 
rare lithographs of the 1840s. These ara beautiful prints, ready for framing. 


Start your collection now! 
Subscribe NOW! 
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SILVER RUSII! 


An Empire of Silver (Caxton Pinters, 
$7.50) was written by Robert L. Brown, 
Dene er Westerner. member of the board 
of the Colorado Ghost Town Club, and 
member of the Colorado State Historical 
Society. This is the story of Colorado's 
San Juan silver rush in the 18706 which 
took place in the area often called "The 
Switzerland of America." Brown’s ac- 
count is a well-written and complete 
story. After early discovery by mountain 
men, trappers, and military expeditions. 
the area was finally “freed” from the 
Ute Indians and apened up for develop- 
ment in 187). Dozens of towns sprang up 
among the majestic peaks. Then in 1893 
the Sherman Silver Purchase Act was re- 
pealed, sounding the death knell for 
many silver camps throughoul the West. 
Duc mainly to favorable location for the 
tourist trade, Silverton, Ouray. Telluride, 
and Lake City are thriving. Most of the 
other silver camps are now ghost towns. 
Nrown's first book, Jeep Trails to Colo- 
rudo Ghost Towns (Caxton. 1963), was a 
filing preparation for his “Empire.” The 
book is well illustrated with photos which 
document the existence of the old camps 
and show the natural wonders of the 
country. 


HISTORY AS YOU LIKE IT! 

Newspapering in the Old. West (Su- 
perior Publishing Co., $12.95) by Robert 
E. Karolevitz is a pictorial history af 
journalism and printing on the old fron- 
tier. The 191 pages are crammed with 
photos. illustrations, and staries of the 
men and headlines which helped shape 
carly western public opinion. Ever hun- 
gry for news, the isolated (rontiersman 
wos u ready customer, but hours were 
long and returns were meager, with the 
editor and printer often being the same 
person, Preserved copies of fronticr mows- 
[en mm often provide the most romantic 

€ we have with the carly West. One 
interesting account is "Тһе Press on 
Wheels.“ This nomadic printing shop 
traveled from Ft. Kearney. Nebraska, to 
Gibraltar on Puget Sound, Washington, 
printing editions at some fourteen towns 
along the way. As in most other worth- 
while ventures, women soon found their 
place helping in the shop as well as in 
the home. They could deliver more ems 
per hour than male type-slingers. But 
the Имне Wave, Heber, Utah Terri- 
torx. 1669, summed things up when it 
printed, “Printing іс an art and cannot 
be managed by every ignoramus who 
takes it into his head (o start a news- 
paper." A fascinating book. 

Шалонх Burt (University of Texas) by 
С. Richard King is a University of Texas 
Public Affairs Reporting Publication. It 
is an account of the role of the Dalla: 
Мәтпіге News m the great drought of 
1886. The Neus through editorials and 
reports of drought conditions wes a help- 
ful Согсе in the pioncer's struggle for 
survival. 


History of Ile (University of 
Nebraska, $6.95) by T. A. Larson is 3 
comprehensive and critical history of the 
State. Dr. Larson head: the Department 


of History and is Director of the School 
of American Studies at The University 
of Wyoming. 

Based on twenty-five years of research, 
political, economic, and social bistorv are 
emphasized in Larson's book. Relatively 
speaking. Wyoming's 350,000 people scat- 
tered over 97,914 square miles of plains 
and mountains are free from many of 
the pressures common to cilizens of other 
states. Smog. juvenile delinquency, crowd- 
ing. and racial strife are little known. 
Rut Wyoming has had trying times—fast 
guns, renegade redskins, the rush for 
riches. range wars, oil scandals, droughts 
and blizzards. Larson's main focus is оп 
men, women, and events w hich have been 
especially important іп shaping Wyo- 
ming’s history during the past century. 
Wyoming is unique for the continuous 
leadership of its tough, self-reliant cattle- 
men, 310 not more than 57% of the sod 
has ever been broken for farming. The 
book is enhanced by line-drawings by 
Jack Пго«Ііс and a section of photographs 
which highlight people, places. events. 
and natural resources. Certainly this 
book belongs on the bookshelf of 3nvone 
interested in the West. 


WHO GOT THE GOLD? 

Pimas, Dead Padres, and Gold (Archi- 
vist's Press) by Paul V. Lease is a brief 
journal of Lease’s accumulated. Піс of 
letters, notes and jottings of the Pima 
uprising of 1751. According to Lease, the 
uprising which occurred іп Primeria 
Alta—that vast area occupying what is 
now southwestern Arizona and north- 
western Sonora—was politically inspired. 
The purpose was (о relieve the missions 
of their gold, accumulated by the “Bleck 
Robes" through their exploitation of the 
Indians. The Indians were successful in 
throwing off their yoke of slavery in the 
bloody destruction of the missions, but 
no. ene knows who ended up with the 
gale 


MOUNTAIN MEN 


Only a few of the 1,200 mountain men 
who ranged over the western half of 
North America have been memorialized 
with biographies. Antoine Leroux can 
now share some of the limelight with Jim 
Bridger, Kit Carson,-cte., thanks to The 
Bla: c Trail of Antoine "Leroux (West- 
ernlore Press, $7.50) by Forbes Parkhill. 
Unlike many of thc carly trappers, 
Scouts, and guides who «lied penniless, 
Leroux could rcad and write, and became 
ап important landowner. Born in New 
Mexico in 1801. he shared in the his 
torical Ashley-Henry expedition to the 
headwaters of (һе Missouri; he trapped 
the Gila os carly as 1826, and was Kit 
Carson's friend. neighbor. and onc-time 
assistant. He was guide to four expeti- 
tions between Santa Fe and California. 
including the famed Mormon NDattalic-. 


Truc. Wee 


Leroux was a member of New Mexico's 
Territorial organization convention, and 
served on the jury that condemned to 
death the instigators of the Taos upris- 
ing. When Parkhill ran onto the name, 
Leroux Creek, on an early map, he began 
searching out the trail of this nearly-for- 
gotten man. The results of his long 
search is this book. Parkhill’s one regret 
—he never found a photograph of Le- 
roux. Anyone interested in the West is 
indebted (о Parkhill for shedding this 
light on Antoine Leroux's life. The book 
is No. XXX in this Westernlore Great 
West and Indian Serics. 


Тіс Mountain Men and the Fur Trade 
of the Far West, Volume 1) (Arthur Н. 
Clark Co., $14.50) like Volume I was pre- 
pared under the editorial supervision of 
LeRoy R. Hafen. The entire project will 
run to six or more volumes of 375-400 
pages cach. Іп all, some 400 mountain 
men will be covered by individual biog- 
raphies. More than 50 scholars will co- 
operate in the project with their signed 
contributions on participants in the fur 
trade. The second volume comprises 402 
pages and contains 27 biographical 
Sketches with 15 portraits and 4 illustra- 
Lions. Since the summary hislory of Lhe 
fur trade and a large тар arc included 
in the first section of Volume I, readers 
will need access (о all volumes for com- 
plete reference purposes. The final vol- 
ume of the scries will provide an index- 
directory to the biographies and intro- 
ductory materials in alf volumes of the 
work. The ambitious coverage of the col- 
orful mcn who helped open up the West 
through the fur trade is a (remendous 
Source of facts and details pertaining to 
the men of that cra. 


TIIE SOUTHWEST—LONG AGO 


Southwestern Archacology (University 
of Illinois Press, $9.50) by John C. Me- 
Gregor is the ncally revised and ex- 
panded edition of his textbook which first 
appeared in 1941. The center of South- 
weslern culture is shown in detail with 
outlying cultures much less so. Maps 
illustrate centers and maximum spread 
of cultures. Only the most imporlant 
features of cach are covered and bibli- 
ographies provide additional reading ref- 
erences for more detailed accounts. Ne- 
construction of history is the primary 
goal of archacologisls, and chapters are 
written and arranged with this nim in 
mind. Eastern Arizona and western Nev 
Mexico comprise thc center of South- 
weslern cultures. The rest of Arizona 
and New Mexico, southwestern Colora- 
do, most of Utah, thc southern tip of 
Nevada, the southwestern edge of Calif- 
ernia and the northern part of Mexico 
are compared with it. The book provides 
2 greater understanding of the prehis- 
toric tribes and the overall cultural evo- 
lution of the American Southwest. The 
511 pages, bibliography, index, nnd il- 
lustrations make up an up-to-dale guide 
for students, professionals, and laymen 
interested in Southwestern Indians ond 
their prehistory. 


The Passage of Starchild 
(Continued from page 22) 
Crow quickly took in the situation. 
Potts imploved him to calm his tribes- 
men and keep them from interfering 
with the poliec. As the three Indians 
tried to placate the others, Starchild was 
hzndeuffed and placed оп a horse. The 
little group managed to force ils way 
through the crowd and then rode out of 
«zmp at top speed. 
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Sume of the braves still shook their 


fists and waved their guns menacingly. 
Severa]. mounted up nnd followed the 
patrol all the way back to Fort Macleod. 
They hung around the post for several 
days afterwaid, causing nervous young 
constables to constantly check their five- 
arms. 

Starehild sal in his cell all summer 
one for a trial by Stipendiary Mugis- 
trate Macleod. Sinister rumors started 
lo drift in about the bad mood of the 
Bloods. The force at Fort Macleod was 
strengthened just in case. Later in the 
summer Slarchild was transported to 
Fort Walsh, away from the center of 
Blood territory. 


HE TRIAL was held on October 17 
and 18, 1881, just a month short of 
two years after the murder. A jury of 
Six had been selected from the ranchers 
in the area. Macleod presided as Magis- 
trate, and Inspector Dowling was Crown 
Prosecutor. The evidenee presented turn- 
ed out to be purely circumstantial. The 
main points were that Graburn had had 
harsh words with Slarchild; that the 
bullet taken from Graburn's body was 
the same calibre as Starchild’s rifle; that 
Starchild had been in the general area 
when Graburn was killed; that Starchild 
had reportedly bragged of the murder to 
another Indian (which he now denied). 
The Benton Weekly Record reported 
that the jury deliberated for some ten 
hours before bringing in u "not guilty" 
verdicl. Some people felt that the jury 
had been influenced by the ſlerce Blood 
warriors vestlessly waiting on the sur- 
rounding plains. While this тау or may 
not have some truth in it, certainly no 
man should be convicted on such meager 
evidence. 

So Slarchild walked out of the Fort 
into the welcoming arms of his fellow 
Bloods nnd the extra Police at Fort 
Macleod returned to Fort Walsh. 

At this time horse-stealing was ramp- 
ant among the Indians. Officials in 
Canada and the Slates were considerably 
hampered by the international boundary 
line when braves from both sides crossed 
over and drove stolen animals back. The 
Bloods were particularly troublesome, for 
they raided the Assiniboine, Gros Ventre, 
and even their brother tribe, the Piegan. 

Slarchild fitted right back into the 
pattern of a young Dlood brave. He af- 
fected an unusual headdress and wore 
two kitfox tails attached to the heels of 
his moccasins. This lalter affectation 
was regarded пэ а sign of bravado 
among many Plains tribes ant! indicated 
that the wearer had Becompli shed some- 
thing exceptional. Starchild had become 
а man of renown and he boasted that 
he would shoot the first Policeman who 
attempted to arrest him. ^ 

Gleefully Slarchild embarked on the 
horse raids. In the summer of 1883 hc 
joined o secret gathering of Bloods and 
they rede south into the States. Suc- 
cessfully stealing some horses, they 
drove them back across the border. 

Superintendent Crozier at Fort Mac- 
leod was informed of the raid and on 
July 5 Sergeant Ashe, Constable Sleigh, 
and Jerry Potts were sent lo Standoff 
where most of the Bloods were located. 
They had a warrant for the arrest of 
Starchild. 

Once again they traveled by night. 
Arriving at the Standoff post they add- 
ed Corporal Derenzie and Constable 
Wilson to their ranks. An exlra saddle 
horse was also selected, ust in case. 
They rode on to the Blood Agency 
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where а friendly Indian named Piegan 
Frank pointed out u shack as being 
Slarchild's. 

The five men drew their guns and 
approached the cabin. Ashe quictly un- 
latehed the door, and then they burst in. 
Starchild's medicine was weak this time 
for he was sound asleep. As the others 
confiscated а rifle, revolver, and a 
wicked looking hunting knife, Potts had 
to shake Starchild awake. The Indian 
stared at them in surprise as they hus- 
tled him out to the extra horse. Strangely 
enough, he made no noise as the group 
mounted up and hurriedly rode out. At 
Standoff Starchild was transferred to 
a wagon and away they went to Fort 
Macleod. 

A message was sent lo Magistrate 
Macleod at Pincher Creek and һе ar- 
rived that evening at the fort. A trial 
immediately got under way. Starchild was 
found guilty of bringing stolen property 
into the. country and was sentenced to 
а stiff four years at the Stony Moun- 
tain Penitentiary in Manitoba. 


қүні. бізісіній breoded in prison 

many changes came to the prairies. 
The N. M. М.Г established. many small 
subsidiary posts and maintained con- 
stant patrols to reduce horse stealing 
and the selling of liquor. Immigrants 
poured in and the Indians found that 
their movements were more and more 
restricted, Though the reserves had been 
set up for them back in 1877. they had 
been accustomed to waming the prairies 
more or less at will. Those days were 
rapidly drawing to a close. 

Starehild spent about three and à half 
Years in prison and then returned to 
the District. of Alberta. Unlike many 
Indians who had Leen confined, he had 
retained his health and spirits. Yet there 
was obviously a change in the man. His 
uttitude towards the kaw had undergone 
some revision. Tribal warfare was a 
thing of the past and the buffaloes were 
Kone. By 1856 even horse stealing had 
been reduced to a few isolated. cases. 

In February, 1887, ten horses were 
stolen. from a settler in the Standoff 
area. Chicf Red Crow and, oddly enough. 
Staurchild volunteered to help a Sergeant 
Brymer recover them. The three men 
found the horses in the Sweet Grass 
Mills and returned them. 

FX - Constable Dob Wilson, one of those 
who had arrested) Searchild for the 
horse stealing, had established a store 
at Standoff upon leaving the force. Star- 
child seems to have borne him по grudge 
and is reported to have said to him: "I 
have had a lot of trouble in my life, but 
1 have come through very well. 1 think 
1 have a charmed life, because 1 have 
never taken а wife. If 1 ever marry, 1 
will lose my charm and be like anyone 
else.” 

In the spring of 1887 some Assini- 
імімех (тет the States slipped across 
the line at night and entered the 
оой reserve. They sclecied some choice 
horses and drove them off at high 
speed. Instead of retaliating in kind, 
the Bloods reported. the matter to. the 
Police, whe contacted the American au- 
thozites. The horses were returned. 

Chief Red Crow, some other chiefs, 
and «ал arrived. at Fort Macleod. 
They wiszed to thank the Police for the 
return. of the horses. Then as soon as 
the amenities wem over, Red Crow 
asked the Police to arrest: Starchild for 
stealing herses fium the Assiniboines! 
Тіысу had Leought three of the animals 
with them. 


“Little Wolf, you need 


“ 


professional help! 


Stavehild. admitted. the theft and pre- 
pared to face another jail sentence. Не 
was locked up while the Police investi- 
gated the matter. Though a complete 
deseviption of the animals was sent to 
Montana, no owner would come forth to 
claim them. It's quite likely that. the 
animals had been stolen several times 
over and thc previous owners were а 
little leery of coming forward. After a 
couple of days Starchild was released. 

As the Blonds had obviously changed 
their attitude. Чохан the law, special 
constables were appointed among them. 
This arrangement had worked with 
the Cree and Assiniboine tribes for 
several years. In 1889 Superintendent 
Deane at Lethbridge selected some 
Woods for his duly and Starchild was 
one of them. Deane later made it plain 
that he considered Starchild the pick of 
the lot. Dy now, of course, Starchild was 
more than a little familiar with Police 
procedure. 

In April, 1889, Starechild came 
two while men out on the prairie. 
had а ten-gallon keg of liquor wilh 
them. The Indian pointed out the error 
of their ways and grabbed the keg. The 
two surprised men at first threatened 
him, ind then attempted (о bribe him. 
But бізісіній was having none of it 
and he rode off with the keg. Seeking 
out a Sergeant Ross, he reported the 
matter. A later extensive search indicat- 
ed that the two men had left the coun- 


upon 
They 


ry. 

Toward the end of April a party of 
Bloods left the reserve and crossed the 
line into the States. Starchild learned 
of this excursion and reported the raid- 
ers’ names to Superintendent Steele. 
Telegrams flew thick and fast over the 
border from both directions. The Bloois 


hit the Crow agency some 400 miles 
south and stole. 100 horses. N. W. JI. P. 
posts were alerted and the American 


army rode out to intercept the thieves. 
The little Blood band, in the course of 
their retum, fought off some Gros Ven- 
wes, killed ап Assiniboine, evaded the 
army, and slipped by the J. W. XI. P. na- 
trols. 

They arrived back on the reserve with 
three fresh scalps and five exhausted 
horses, one of which promptly died. Tre 
men had barely got their wind bz x 
when they were arrested and. brought 
up before Superintendent Steele for as 


Trice We 


accounling. This was to be the last 
hoise raid of any consequence on the 
prairies and the Bloods tumed reluc- 
tantly lo more sedentary pursuits. 

Starchild took a fatal shaft in the 
heart from the bow of Cupid. He had 
noticed a comely squaw in the area and 
persuaded her to share his bed and 
board despite the fact that. she was al- 
ready (һе spouse of another. He had for 
saken his old medicine rule of staying 
womanless. Perhaps he thought that it 
was no longer necessary (о adhere so 
Stvietly to his medicine dream now that 
his days of warfare were over. But he 
couldn't have been more wrong. 

In a short time he became spirilless 
and lazy. His medicine bundle weakened 
in power and doubts assailed his mind. 
This man who had thrived on exeite- 
ment and adversity now declined with 
inactivity. Tle came down with luber- 
culosis and wasted away rapidly. His 
death came a short. while later іп 1889 
and he seems (о have been about lwen- 
Ly-nine years of age at the time. [f this 
age is correct then he had been ninc- 
(сеп when Graburn was killed. Oddly 
enough, Graburn was also nineteen at the 
lime of his death. Starchild had threat- 


ened Harris the trader, then, at the 
tender age of twelve. 
Contrary to. Shakespeare's theory, 


there is much in the name of Starchild. 
The man lived like those heavenly mis- 
siles, flashing briefly and brightly be- 
fore the final snuffing-out. 


New Mexico's Mounties 
(Continuei from paye i) 


Beale nodded and walked into the sa- 
loon. A couple. of men were leaning 
against the bar nursing their drinks, but 
they раф no attention to the lawman. 
re got a rifle back here I'd like you 
to sec," smiled Clark as Neale followed 
him to the rear of the room. 

The saloon- Keeper fumbled for some- 
thing on a shell and brought down a 
ТЫЛЫ “Pye got а warrant herc, issued 
yy the J. P., for your arrest.“ he grinned, 
extending the paper toward the police- 
man, 

Тіс Mountic, not suspecting this, start- 
ей and then said angrily, "What the hell 
for?" 

“Гог challenging Billie Coe to fight a 
ducl,” charged Clark. 

Beale was red with rage by lhis time. 
The two loungers at the bar, sensing 
something was wrong, had taken their 
drinks to a safe spot at the far end of 
the room where they watched, pop-eyed 
and open-mouthed. 

Clark had drawn his six-shooler bul 
seeing that Beale meant business, and 
knowing he could not out-gun him, had 
laid his pistol on the table. The Mounted 
Policeman's hand resled upon his gun 
which was still in the holster. Cautiously 
Beale backed toward. the door. 

“ГІ! answer that charge, or any other 
charge against mc, in the morning and at 
the proper time,” said the lawman. Seeing 
Clark lay his six-gun down, Beale figured 
that was the end of it. 

When the Mountie reached the door 
Clark ducked behind a counter, grabbed 
a Winchester hidden there, and raised it 
to his shoulder. 

“Putnam, cover me! Clark’s got a 
rier! Neale yelled over his shoulder to 
Lh. deputy who had remained outside. 

Vietnam rushed Coward the door just 
no Clark fired a shot which whined be- 

кӨн the twa Jawmen. Neale had drawn 

and fired a shot, hitting Clark's 
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left arm which was oulstretched and still 
holding the Winchester. The ball passed 
through Clark's arm, grazed his chest, 
and then penetrated his right shoulder. 
Almost simullancously Putnam fired one 
shot which entered Clark's body. The sa- 
loon-keeper fell and there was no more 
shooting. 

Tt was later claimed there were thirty 

“witnesses” anxious to appear against 
Beale and Putnam, although only the two 
men in the saloon actually saw the trag- 
edy. 
Тһе Mogollon tragedy was thc re- 
sult of a combat between law and order 
and the vicious forces which prevailed 
іп many isolated mountain camps. Beale 
and Putnam were duly acquitted of the 
charges brought against them, and а sem- 
blance of law and order took root. 


UNDREDS of arrests were made by 

the Mounted Police during their 
seven years of existence. Offenses such 
as aszaull, burglary, murder, rustling, 
vagrancy, forgery and breaches of the 
peace (which include drunkenness, 
fighting and destruction of property) arc 
found in the records. 

In addition to his regular duties, a 
Mounted Policeman was often given other 
assignments. These included detective 
work for the railroads, control of the In- 
dian liquor traffic, and acting as parole 
officer. 

Fred Lambert of Cimarron, New Mex- 
ico, the last living member of the Ter- 
ritorial Mounted Police. told the author, 
“Wo also carricd commissions from the 
Cattle Sanitary Board and the Game 
Warden, so (hat in cases of cattle rus- 
Cling and laws being broken in the Game 
Department, we would handle the situa- 
tion until we got іп touch with the proper 
authorities." 

One big stumbling block to maintain- 
ing efficient law enforcement was trans- 

ortation. It was one thing to be travel- 
mg through rough country by horseback, 
and another to gut to the seene of a crime 
in а hurry. The railroads were faster and 
more convenient than traveling by horse- 
back but the Hepburn Act of 1906 hin- 
dered policemen in obtaining ſree passes. 
They usually had to pay their own fare 
and, as the Mounties drew little more 
than 510 a month, (his type of trans. 
portation was used as à last resort. 

After 1909, the permanent force of Ter- 
ritorial Mounted Police was reduced to 
six men. The opposition in the legisla- 
ture, who regarded the Mounties as the 
"Governor's. Police Force" (he had the 
power of appointment), never let up in 
their. attempts to abolish the organiza- 
пон. 

Ву 1912, the situation. looked bleak 
for ihe Mounted Police. The opposition 
hed gained vitality, and dissolution. of 
the Conipany was just а matter of (ime. 
Many legislators thought that. with the 
advent of statehood, ік would be better 
to abolish the Mounted. Police, make an- 
other appropriation, and establish a 
Highway Patrol. 

During the 1912) session of the State 
Legix!ature. a bill was introduced to kill 
the force. No action was taken upon it 
for several weeks. A month later the bill 
was тегеп. A debate followed in which 
sume senators declared the Mounted Po- 
lice had done much in proportion to their 
cost. They said abolishing them was par- 
tian, and a political move lo wrest power 
from the governor. The opposition, on 
the ather hand, claimed that the Mounted 
Poliee had dose little except (ie. their 
horses in front of suloon doors. Others 
felt the peace officers of the various 
counties could handle the situation. 


Captain Fornoff had nol permitted 
much of the work done by the Mounted 
Police to reach the newspapers, fearing 
it would hinder their work. As a result, 
а great deal of the good accomplished by 
the Mounties was never made known (0 
the people of the Territory. The con- 
flict between the Mounted Police and the 
local lawmen, nourished by jealousy, also 
undermined the organization. onse- 
quently, in March, 1913, the Mounted 
Police force was abolished. 

The Territorial Mounted Police are 
now but a part of the vast history of 
New Mexico. Fred Lambert, its surviving 
member, was the youngest man оп (һе 
force in 1912, and has since become well- 
known as a Southwest author. 

Records show that members of the 
Mounted Police were respected, efficient, 
and devoted lawmen. The force may have 
been a partisan organization. Many соп- 
sidered it a political group. Nevertheless, 
for the purpose for which it was created 
canning lawlessness in the waning 
days of New Mexico Territory—the com- 
pany of Mounted Police did an outstand- 
ing job. 


Black Gold of the Borego Desert 
(Continucd from page 27) 


this machine in the back of a Model A, 
and accompanied by Colorado Joe, they 
set oul once more for the Borego. Char- 
ісу Farris, Farris’ son-in-law, and 
another grandson followed іп a second 
car. 

For some reason, Colorado Joc, who 
was used to deserts, took an instant dis- 
like to the Borego. Hc insisted, quite with- 
оці reason, there was no gold in that 
part of the country, and wanted to (шп 
back before the prospecting party got 
within twenty miles of the spring. Dur- 
ing the entive week they spent there, 
from the moment the old man rose in 
the morning until well into the night, he 
kept up his insistence that they were on. 
the wrong track. He even convinced 
Charley, who had actually seen gold that 
«ame from there, that there couldn't: 
possibly be any in the area. 

Perhaps he was right. Even with the 
dry washer they found no trace of pay 
dirt. Floods had changed the terrain so 
much Charley couldn't even find where 
he and young Swartz had earlier pan- 
ned the thirleen cans of samples. When 
they left the Borego the second time, 
Lee and Sam vowed that on the next 
trip, just the two of them would retum. 

Lee later read that part of the desert 
was supposed to be haunted. The leader 
of another party, upon reaching a cer- 
tain point, turned abruptly back, mutter- 
ing the spirits forbade further passage. 
From thc way Colorado Joc acted, and 
the difficulties Sam and he encountercd 
on their third scarch, they were almost 
inclined 10 agree: the arca was haunted. 


LEE AND SAM undertook their third 

search in the carly fall of 1958. They 
intended to spend the entire winter, but 
their troubles started carly. First of all. 
they (оцай their previous road barred 
by deep, freshly cut arroyos. In attempt- 
ing lo find a way in, they got into sand 
ко loose the truck sank hub-deep. After 
two and one-half days, and thirty-five 
fect of progress, they decided to pack in 
to the spring—still some five miles dis- 
tant. 

The weather up to this time had been 
ideal, but. suddenly changed. A violent 
wind blew ир an swirled sharp gusts 
of sand all around them. Their first pas^ 


Truc Wes’ 


"No, I haven't had any 
gas pains lately!" 


(тір from the truck to the spring took 
five and one-half hours. lt was nearly 
dark when they arrived. They took no 
lent, only air maltresses, blankets and 
bedrolls, and most of the night was spent 
trying to keen their blankets from blow- 
ing away. Тпеу finally solved this by 
piling big rocks around the edges; but 
nothing would shut out the terrible cold 
that came with the wind. Fuel was scarce, 
too, floods having scoured away the scant 
vegetation. 

For a week they braved the cold and 
winds. And it was during this time they 
made a startling discovery. They had al- 
ready come to believe Charley and youn 
Swartz had misread (һе original map anc 
had been searching in the wrong place 
all the time. Lee and Sam extended their 
search farther and farther. One morning 
they located a second, more distant spring 
which seemed to better fit landmarks 
Charley һай described. And, too, this 
spring contained a seep of foul water 
which turned their gold pans (bright 
from dry panning) black when they at- 
tempted to wet pan a few samples in it. 

Excitedly, they agreed this could very 
well be the souree that had turned the 
desert gold black. To further test the 
water, Lee «dipped the rim of his gold 
Watch into it, and within a few moments 
its sulphurous contents had turned the 
metal brown. Surely this was the sprin 
which the ald man had first discovered. 
Тһе gold must be nearby! 

Following a faint, up-canyon trail 
which wound toward a mesa, they passe 
a rocky ledge which bore the resemblance 
of a wolf's head. Then they found the 
remains of a long abandoned turquoise 
minc. A little beyond these points, the 
trail crossed а huge rock fall. Boulders 
spewed inlo the canyon below Lhem, and 
down on the rocks lay the bleached bones 
of а large animal. 

“This must be the place where the old 
Missourian broke his hip!" exclaimed 

am. 

“Yes,” Lec agrecd. “Those could be thc 
bones of his burro. I think we are very 
close to his discovery 1" 

Nothing could kecn them from continu- 
ing the search now, they thought. But the 
tong threatening weather really zeroed 
in with almost unbearable cold. They de- 
cel ther was no real песа to hurry. 
The gold had remained there for nearly 
папу years; it would wait a little longer. 
‘ines would take time to return to their 
тасы for warmer clothing. } 

That night they slept beside the vc- 
Lote. The following morning they were 
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awakened with rain in their faces, Rain 
fell throughout the day, nnd the night, 
and the next day. Then a deep, abnost 
unheard of, snow fell on the desert. 

The two prospectors couldn't remain 
in that temperature with the light cloth- 
ing they had brought. And besides, as 
long as the sands were wet, they wouldn't 
be able to usc their dry washer. Disheart- 
ened, Lee nnd Sam lugged their wet bed- 
rolis to the Motel A, and left the desert 
once again. There was no doubt in 
cither of their minds that they had been 
on the brink of success. 

They laid definite plans to return and 
claim the long-sought treasure. But year 
after year various things kept them from 
returning lo lhe Dorcga. 

In 1964, on the verge of departure, 
Lec's untimely death intervened. Sam un- 
packed the station wagon ond grieved 
for his long-time partner. 

Lately tne old urge has risen again, 
to prospect once more, to seek the 
treasure of the desert. "I believe in the 
Borego gold,” бат told me recently. 
“And I believe Iwill find it someday 
soon.” 


Walt Coburn’a Tolly Baak 
(Continued from page 11) 


“Saddle the Bogus Brown, then.” 

Nobody knew how the news Lraveled, 
but it renched the barn and bunkhouse 
under the hill. By the time the stranger 
got the Bogus Brown saddled and cased 
himself across the заде, every Cirele С 
cowhand and half a dozen тера were 
scttin on the corral waitin’ to see the 
stranger get throwed. 

But he rodo the big stout bronc and 
rade him clean. And he rode the gray 
Lizard and the big paint that had a bad 
habit of coming over backwards. And 
those that throwed him, he got back on 
and tried again till they got rode. 


IS NAME went down on the books 
ns Bob Jones. But somebody. I think 
it was Humpy Jack, started calling him 
Cherokee Bob nnd the name stuck. He 
used the bed the bronc rider left behind. 
He was a quiet man and the outfit got 
to liking him. They never asked questions 
and he never told 11 about himself. 
Cherokee Bob and [ were guard paril- 
ners. [ think Humpy Jack arranged that. 
Sometimes when the cattle lay good 
on the bedground wc rode around them 
together and he would talk to me where 
he wouldn't talk to another man. I reckon 
it was because [ was a kid and he knew 
[ could keep my mouth shut. He talked 
for the most part the way all cowhnnds 
talk, in the vernacular of the cow coun- 
try. But sometimes of a moonlight night 
[ reckon something of his back trail 
would kelch up with him nnd he'd forget 
and use words thal no common cowhand 
knew how to usc. Inlo his talk would 
come mention of “the Judge" and 1 knew 
that he meant his own father. And when- 
ever he forgot himself and said “Тһе 
Lassic" I knew he meant thc girl hc lcft 
behind. He had а name for onc bright 
star he would point out ns we rode 
around the bedded beef herd. He called 
the star "Mary," and the harness would 
leave his gray eyes as if he had а silent 
prayer deep in his heart. 

He was always awake when we were 
called for sccond or third or last guard. 
And whenever a slranger would ride up 
to camp, Cherokee Bob always sighted 
him first and would ride off before the 
stranger got close. Or if he was on day 
herd, Humpy Jack, who nighthawked the 
remuda and was supposed to sleep day- 
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times, would ride out to the herd and let 
him know. 

We were camped оп Alkali with the 
beef herd, wailing for cars for the first 
shipment of beef to Chicago, when Chero- 
Кес Bob pulled out. He rode onc of his 
brones he kept for a night horse out to 
the remuda, where he caught his private 
horse. 

We'd been on first guard together and 
] didn't miss him till breakfast timc. We 
had company that morning for carly 
breakfast. There in the lantern-lil mess 
tent sat the sheriff and two deputies. 
The sheriff sat on the cook's bedroll and 
he had a six-shooler in a holster and his 
saddle gun alongside him. The sheriff 
was an old-time cowpuncher and wagon 
boss and easy to gel along with. But the 
two deputies with him were strangers. 
The sheriff introduced them as a couple 
of denuty sheriffs from Wyoming. They 
looked mean and dangerous and stayed 
close-mouthed and suspicious. 

“These fellers are looking for this 
feller, Jake.“ The sheriff handed Jake. 
the wagon boss, one of those white-cloth, 
black-letlered reward dodgers. The re- 
ward wus a thousand dollars and it gave 
a description of Cherokee Bob, along with 
(wo or three aliases. 

Jake looked it over. He told the sheriff 
he was welcome to stay for breakfast but 
that the two deputies would have to pay 
a dollar аріссе for their breakfast and 
they could ride their horses back to 
lown, for, so far as the Circle C remuda 
was concerned. the two deputies were 
plumb afoot for fresh horses. 

Jake lifted the stove lid and dropped 
the reward dodger into the fire. He told 
the two deputies that no cowhand around 
the Circle С outfit. had ever seen оғ 
heard of the man they were looking for. 

When Humpy Jack fetched in his re- 
muda. he look a vest-pocket tally book 
from his pocket. He opened it and showed 
what was writlen on onc page and 
handed the book (о mc. 

"So-long kid. This is an order on the 
Cirele C outfit to turn over to you what 
money I got comin’. Don't believe all you 
read in the newspapers or whats writlen 
оп а bounty money dodger. When you git 
to town buy the boys a drink on me. 
Cherokee Bob.” 

A few weeks later the dead bodies of 
а couple of men answering the descrip- 
lion of the Wyoming depulies were found 

* at the Cow Island Crossing оп the Mis- 
souri River. No kind of a law badge was 
found on cither body. Both had been shot 
through the belly and they had guns in 
their dead hands. 

“When this cow country is fenced in,” 
Humny Jack once told me, "and the 
roundup trails plowed under, I know 
where we kin го. There's a big pampas 
country somewhere deep in the Argen- 
line and а feller, I can't recollect his 
name, has a big outfit there. There's a 
bright star named after his missus. The 
same star that shines over Montana. All 
we got to do is foller it and bimeby we're 
bound to locate the ranch. I“ guarantee 
we'll be sure of а welcome."—W alt. 


The Dungled Job a! 
Blackstone Switch 
(Continued from page 42) 
were seeking vour arrest for robbery. 
You did not permit them to make their 
mission known before you fired on them 

and killed Marshal LaForce. 

"You are now about lo be sentenced 
to death for this wicked murder... . For 
vour own sake І request that you hon- 
estly and sincerely Seek the assistance 
of your God." 


IL was one of the most hair-raising 
denouncements ever delivered in the Fort 
Smith halls of justice. But Luckey 
exhibited very little interest. When asked 
if he had anything to say, he answered: 
“Nothin’, "сері I never did it.“ 

Judge Parker ordered him lo be hanged 
on October 20. 

Lawyer Reed obtained a stay of exc- 
cution and appealed to the Supreme 
Court. While awaiting an opinion from 
Washington, Luckey was tried with Jim 
Dyer for the robbery at Blackstone 
switch. 


DYER was a native of Fannin County, 
7 Texas. In 1884, he had moved to the 
Indian Territory and made his home near 
Wagoner. А few years previous, he had 
been acquitted оп a charge of murder, 
so was "лп easy victim for a conspiracy. 

The terms of Root’s surrender had in- 
cluded joint testimony with Texas Jack 
against Dyer. They claimed Dyer had ar 
ranged for Texas Jack, Root, Luckey, 
and Smith to "do the job”; that the five 
of them should mect the following night 
at Vann's Ford, оп the Verdigris, and 
divide the plunder equally. 

Judge Parker, believing he had arrived 
at the "very. head center of crime, the 
leader in all the numerous train rob- 
berics which had occurred in that sec- 
tion," fixed Dyer's bond at $12,000, a 
sum he believed Dyer could not make. 

Rut he had underestimated Dyer's little 
black-haired wife. Her eyes snapped as 
she heard the amount and saw her hus- 
band ushered back to jail. She walked 
from the courtroom “with the tread 
of а queen." took the train to Wagoner, 
appeared next day with Lhe required bond, 
and returned home with her husband. 

Dyer's trial began іл mid-Seplember. 
“So certain was Judge Parker of his 
guilt," Harman says, "and so cognizant 
did he become of the ability of Dyers 
wife and her untiring efforts, that he 
forbade her coming into the courtroom.” 

The government claimed Dyer had 
planned the robberies of all gangs op- 
erating in the Territory in 1892 and 
1893. Dyer proved his good reputation 
through a number of leading Wagoner 
merchants, and several Fort Smith depu- 
tics went on the stand and testified he 
had rendered them much valuable as- 
sistance in apprehending certain noted 
desperadocs. But they were unable to 
tell anything except their dealings with 
him and “could only weaken the evidence 
by impeaching tho witnesses." Dyer was 
convicted. Judge Parker sentenced him 
to fifteen years in prison. 

On January 27. 1896, the Supreme 
Court reversed Ви? Luckey's murder 
conviction on crror, set aside the death 
sentencc, and granted him a new trial. 

The irrepressible Lawyer Reed lost no 
timc in morc fully developing the case. 
At Luckey's new trial, he produced а map 
three feet square, showing the localion of 
the haystacks, the field, the fences, house 
und ail the premises where LaForee had 
been slain, and the course thc possemen 
had taken as they ran, firing in the 
direction of the stacks, through the fog. 

"Dy shrewd application of the facts 
to the map," writes Harman, “Mr. Reed 
made the point and contended before the 
jury that notwithstanding Luckey and 
Root were firing at the marshats as they 
fled and that a fight ensucd, yct neither 
Luckey nor Root had shot LaForce, or he 
would have becn struck from the front: 
that LaForee, being shot in the back. 
must have been shot unintentionally by 
опе of his companions as they came (re 
the house firing toward the slacks.” 


True Wes! 


_Luckey was acquitted. He was con- 
vieted for his part in the Blackstone 
robbery, however, and sentenced to fif- 
(сеп years in prison at Columbus, Ohio. 

But his success in the Supreme Court 
lent new impetus to Mrs. Dyer's cfforts 
to free her husband. 

This was after the death of Judge 
Parker in November, 1896, a little more 
than two months after Congress had re- 
duced his court from the greatest crimi- 
nal tribunal in history to опе of com- 
paratively petty jurisdiction over a hand- 
ful of counties in western Arkansas. А 
number of important cases remained on 
the docket to be disposed of by his 
successor, Judge John Rogers. Dyer's 
case was among these. 


СУН DECEMBER 7, 1896, the law firm 

of William M. Cravens, A. H. and R. 
C. Garland, secured а roversal in the Su- 
preme Court. A new trial was granted, 
and Dyer released on bond. 

At his first trial, Dyer had relied on 
Wagoner merchants and his acquaintance 
with deputy marshals to overcome ad- 
verse testimony of disreputables like 
Texas Jack and Root. He decided now 
to leave no stone unturned. He also de- 
cided to change counsel. He employed 
Lawyer Reed. 

For another year and a half both sides 
devcleped new evidence. Finally, on 
March 22, 1898, Dycr was arraigned on 
а charge of receiving stolen property. The 
indictment contained three counts, to 
which he pleaded not guilty. He then was 
put on trial for the Blackstone robbery. 
Texas Jack had been sentenced to five 
years in prison and paroled by Judge 
Porker just before his death. Reot had 
been released. He returned to the Indian 
Territory. and was mysteriously slain 
іп 1897. The principal witnesses for the 
government were Root's widow. Texas 
Jack, and a carpenter named L. M. Best. 

Texas Jack repeated the testimony giv- 
en at the first trial, and Rool's widow 
stuck to a story "obviously coached into 
her by her dead husband.” Best swore 
that on the night, and shortly after the 
time of (ће robbery, he had seen Dyer at 
Vann's Ford on the Verdigris. He further 
slated that he had built the house Dyer 
occupicd at the lime of the holdup ond 
made a scutlle-hole, with a neat fitting 
cover and hinges, in the ceiling of one 
room, which Dyer lold him he could use 
“to hide the boys.” 

Lawyer Reed promptly produced the 
door. 1t was neither neat fitting nor with 
hinges, simply ап ordinary opening into 
the garret. such as could be seen in 
nearly all farm houses of thal day. 

Upon severe eross- examination, Best 
admitted that he had seen Dyer at the 
ford, "not upon the night of the rob- 
bery, but at a different time, ond merely 
late in the evening," when Dyer was 
there on other business. 

_A number of Wagoner citizens Lesti- 
fied—not oniy to Best's bad reputation 
for truth and veracity, but that on the 
day of the robbery, Dyer had run а horse 
race at Wagoner, in their presence, and 
had left town too late to have reoched 
the scene of the holdup. Dyer's wife 
stated that he arrived Pede from the 
races and did not lenve during the night. 

Dyer then showed, by the testimony 
€f J. Shelby Williams, the United States 
Marshal for the Eastern District of 
Texas (whose jurisdiction included the 
Chickasaw and Choctaw nations) that, 
instead of assisting outlaws, he had been 
on Canttant communication with Williams, 
{crsi:hing him information on a number 
e! cranes being committed іп the Ter- 
. ry, the probable location of the gangs 
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and their descriptions. Morc than 100 
letters (тот Dyer to Williams were ex- 
hibiled in evidence. Several of (hem 

ve on account of the Illnckstonc holdup, 
the names of the robbers, and where they 
could be arrested! 

Dyer was sct frec. 

Texas Jack wasn't happy with the way 
things turned out. "Dycr was guilty as 
hell," he said at Tulsa, "It was his lawyer 
got him free. He just rode down cvery- 
body in the courtroom with his command- 
ing ways. He could never get away with 
it under Porker. That's why he always 
fought the ‘hanging judge.’ ” 

Jack's relief was “immense,” however, 
when Judge “Parker recommended his 
porole. “Тһе judge was а 8worn enemy 
of men like me, but 1 never held any 
ill-feeling toward him. He wos just do- 
ing his job for (һе government. Не kept 
his promise, nnd I Кері mine. I've never 
violated my parole in any way." 

It wos the turning point in the bad- 
man's career. He became an evangelist. 
As age crept upon him, һе wrote accounts 
of his life and sold the nomphlets. 

The first, consisting of eight pages, was 
printed in 1897. The thousand copies 
"sold out in five weeks.” He then en- 
трас his story to (wenly-cight pages 
and had 10,000 copies printed at Girard, 
Kansas. These sold the following year, 
and he had another 10,000 printed at 
Dallas, in November, 1899. А year later 
these were gone, and 26,000 copics of 
а new thirty-elght-page manuscript were 
рола at Oklahoma City in July, 1901. 

n 1936, he printed the final edition, 
which he was selling in Tulsa іп 1938 
when 1 first met him. 

For forty-one years he hod preached 
the moral of respectoble living, supple- 
menting his old-age assistance check with 
earnings from his pamphlet sales. He 
had lived on camp boats of his own con- 
struction ол many rivers, toured the 
country with а team ond wognn, and ap- 
peored in а series of Wild West shows 
ns "Texas Jack, Train Robber.” 

On January 7, 1950, an old man of 
eighty-seven, he died peacefully in bed 
at his home іп Tulsa—with his ls off. 

He was buried at St. Paul, Arkansas. 


Stalking the Unknown 
( Continued from раос 29) 


other. Gcorge Evans, John Means and I 
kept three of them and took them to E! 
Paso and had them mounted for watch- 
fobs; thc fourth we gave to a good 
friend of ours by the name of Tat Hull- 
ing who ranched at that time back north 
ef Kent on tho Delaware. Mr. Meons and 
Mr. Evans always wore their bcor clawa 
for watch fobs, just as they were mount- 
ed, but they were so big and heavy that 
I did not like to wear mino so ] hod o pin 
put on It for Mrs. Finley to wear, ond 
she wears о pin different from any other 
woman. 

The hide we sent lo Son Antonio and 
had it nicely dressed and gave it to Mr. 

Thorn, who at that lime was the 
General Superintendent of this Western 
District of the ТЕР Railroad. He was а 
good friend of ours, as we all shipped a 
good many cattle over his road from Van 
Horn ond Kent in those days. 

The head I took home and put in a 
big old washpot and boiled all the meat 
off of it. I scruped it and cleaned it up 
good and hung it over our front door 
outside and never did expect anything to 
be done with it other than to be seen ond 
admired by al! guests. 

However, that winter, a young тап 
from the biological department at Wash- 
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inglon came to the Davis Mountains to 
collect specimens of all kinds of varmints 
and fowls that lived in the mountains, 
and he came to our ranch and asked to 
slay. 

Mrs. Finley let him stay, and during 
the winter he heard us talking about our 
past fall hunt and saw the bear's head 
hanging out over the door. When һе went 
back to Washington the next spring, he 
related the story to the department heads 
and they wrole me and asked me to send 
the head to them, which I did. After 
keeping it several months, they sent it 
back with several long names attached 
to it Chat we couldn't read; but they pro- 
nounced it a real grizzly bear and said 
there was no history of onc ever having 
been found in Texas before. 

In about a year the department wrote 
me again and asked me to return the 
head to them, which I did. Then they 
wrote and asked lo buy it for the Gov- 
crament, stating that it was a very rare 
specimen and that thes” would forever 
preserve it and attach any record lo it 
that we might desire. We tried to get 
them to send the head to Dallas to be 
exhibited at the Fair, but the depart- 
ment said they kept it locked in a vault 
and were afraid lo let it go. This letter 
will give you an idea of what they think 
of it in Washington. 


“Dear Mr. Thomason: 

We have your letler of June 12, with 
accompanying letter thal you reecived 
from C. О. Finley of Pecos, Texas, in 
reference lo the grizzly bear killed in 
'Texas. 

We have checked up on the situation 
nnd wish to assure you of our apprecia- 
lion and the interest and cooperation of 
Mr. Finley and Mr. John Means in mak- 
ing the skull of this animal available 
for our collection. Under any ordinary 
conditions we should be glad. to arrange 
it so that this specimen. might be ex- 
hibited at the Fair. 

However, this parlicular specimen was 
used by Dr. C. Hart Merriman, former 
chief of the Biological Survey, as a basis 
for description of a new race of grizzly 
hear, namely Ursus Horriacus Tezensis, 
and this particular skull is the only 
known specimen of its kind in the world. 

Because of the great value of thosc 
cases іп the National Museum, ‘types’ 
are kept in fireproof, lucked storage due 
to the importance of safeguarding so val- 
uable n specimen against loss or damage. 
lt seems to us it would be exceedingly 
unfortunate (о Lake a chance of subject- 
ing this specimen (о the risks of trans- 
portation and exhibition at a Fair. The 
teeth, especially, become very brittle and 
it would be impessible іо avoid. some 
damage, and if lost it could never be rc- 
placed. Even should another grizzly bear 
be taken in Texas, it would not be of 
the ‘type’ forin. 

While we appreciate the local interest 
there might be in the exhibition of this 
specimen at the Fair, we would strongly 
recommend against doing, so because of 
the importance of keeping it in perfect 
condition for future generations. In this 
connection you would be interested to 
know that the names of the men who 
collected the specimen are on the label 
and that credit was given in publication 
of the description of this ‘type’ specimen. 

I hope this explanation of the situation 
will be satisfactory to Mr. Finley. and 
give him assurance that the greatest 
value of tho specimen will be conserved 
by leaving it undisturbed іп its present 
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location in the National Museum.” 
The letter was signed by W. B. Bell, 
Chief, Division of Wildlife Research. 


He Hired Out to Kill! 
(Continued from page 19) 


at Cassia County. Hawley and his part- 
ners said that (rom their point of view, 
the death sentence pronounced on Davis 
had lost its validity by the action of the 
Legislature, and was null and void. 

Notwithstanding this argument, Dia- 
mondficlkd was taken from his cell, and 
handed to the famous warden of the 
Idaho State Penitentiary, John Hailey. 
Dy this time the prisoners had become 
the pet of the sheriff, the ladies of the 
community and especially the children. 

Soon after, the Idaho Supreme Court 
handed down ils opinion that it was not 
the intention of the Legislature to make 
а mandatory jail delivery of all con- 
vieled men, and Davis was subsequently 
ordered returned to Albion, there to le 
dealt with according lo law.” 

Acconling to the principal newspapers 
which, with a great lack of objectivity, 
had taken sides in this case, Jack Davis 
was as guilty as hell and Borah the 
noblest man in the field of law because 
he was determined to bring him to 
justice—if the paper were Republican: 
the Cassia County paper was more and 
more advocating the release of Diamond- 
field and pointing with pride to the 
cternal fight for justice that Hawley 
and his staff had achieved. This paper 
favored. the Democrats. 

While the argument raged, Diamond- 
field Jack Davis was about to take the 
final mile again on July 3, 1901. This 
time the ride to save him was made by 
Charlie Christ and Willie Sears as Davis’ 
defense was afraid that if one man took 
the reprieve he might be “dry gulched“ 
by an anti-Davis crowd. 

Again the pardon boand, this timc 
under Governor Frank Hunt, was ap- 
pealed to by Hawley. They commuted 
his client's sentence to life imprisonment 
and based this decision, not so much on 
the Dower-Gray confession, as on their 
own ballistic demonstrations. Thesc find- 
ings. quoted from the pardon boa 
minules on file at the Idaho Historical 
Suciety, state Diamondfield Jack "could 
по! have killed the herders, so we will 
commute his sentence to life imprison- 


ment.” 
A CHANGE of administration in lda- 
ho brought into the governorship 
Frank Hunt. à Democrat, as were 
Secretary of State Charles J. Basset and 
Frank Martin, Attorney General. Until 
this lime, Hawley, despite the aceumu- 
lation of evidence in favor of his client, 
had been unable to get anolher hearing. 

When these men failed of re- election 
at the polls in November, 1902, their last 
act ol clemency was (o give a complete 
pardon to Diamondfield Jack Davis, a 
man of many names and probably of 
many murders, with the probable ex- 
ception of these he had been convicted 
of and just escaped paying for with his 
life. 

This act on the part of Hunt and the 
pardon board was greeted with mixed 
emotions, jubilation on the part of the 
cattle interests and howls of indigna- 
tion by the shecp interests. Among the 
latter, however, many who had acted 
іп behalf of the prosecution had them- 
selves grown somewhat skeptical con- 
cerning his guilt. Borah continued to be 
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firmly convinced of Davis’ guilt and that 
of his companion. 

After fulfilling his vow to give a rip- 
roaring party Jack departed for Nevada 
and placed himself at the disposa! of his 
long-time patron, Governor Sparks. 

Now, at long last, Lady Luck had 
decided to make it all up to her erstwhile 
victim. Davis joined the rush to the gold 
diggings at Goldfield, Nevada, and made 
a pile of money. Неге, he also met the 
love of his life, "Diamond Tooth Lil,” a 
lady who onc дау, іп an exuberant mood, 
had had а half-corat diamond inserted 
in her gold front tooth. 

Later the (wo adventurers drifted 
apart and did not meet again for many 
years, Lil coming lo Las Vegas from 
her home in Doise (о тесі the successful 
mining magnet who had struck it rich 
in Idaho, Montana, Utah and California. 
Her old suitor invited Lil to marry him, 
іші she, somewhat disillusioned after 
nine unsuccessful marriages, declined, 
and returned to Doise to yun her little 
motel. 

The life of Davis ended in Las Vegas 
on January 2, 1949 when he was run 
over and killed by а taxi. His certificate 
of death stated he was born August 22, 
1863 in New Jersey. He had been mar- 
ried once and divoreed. 

Some years ago Lil moved to Los An- 
geles and is in a nursing home. At the 
age of 90 she continues to chain-smoke 
und tell of the days when it was all 
“wine and roses and Diamondfield Jack." 


--- 2. 


The Mad Stone 
(Continued from page 55) 


tubes and assists the aseent of the virus 
until washed out in hot water, and then 
the stone is in а condition te be re- 
applied with a similar result. 

Now us soon as the virus ік all ex- 
pended, no more of the new compound 
can be formed, the chemical attraction 
ceases, und the stone will no longer at- 
tach ilself to the wound. Such is ту 
theory, and this aceounts for the fact 
that the stone will attach itself to no 
wound but such as has been inflicted by 
n rabid animal. 

It is scarcely necessary (о say that 1 
hud arrived at these conclusions before 1 
reached Dallas and consequently omilted 
the cutting and burning process recom- 
mended by the physicians. I was assured 
by some of these gentlemen thal the 
reason why they had always been skep- 
lical on the subject of the mad stone was 
because no mentioy of it was made in 
their textbooks or medical journals. 

Now it scems lo me that this carcless 
Non-examining course is nol in the high 
удай of improvement. No onc can ex- 
pect (o attain to any high degree of 
celebrity in his profession unless hc asd- 
vanees before and improves his art. 
Investigators are those who may be 
expected lo learn truths and advance 
science. The man of learning who scoffs 
or sneers at things thal appear silly to 
him merely because he has nol examin- 
ed or perhaps docs not comprehend 
them, is not entitled to any high degree 
of respect or honor from his fellow men, 
and to all such I would propound this 
inquiry, "Why docs the needle point to 
the pole?" 

A day or two after my return home, 
1 was compelled to perform a joumey 
that would require several wecks, nnd 
being fearful that the dogs who had as- 
sisted in the destruction of the raccoan 
might have been wounded and go mad, 
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No, sir, you don't git me in one of them risky. new-fangled airplanes!" 


1 instructed my two sons, James and 
Robert, to tic them up on the morning 
of the cighth day and wateh them at- 
tenlively. If they found them frothing 
at the mouth: if they manifested symp- 
toms of fits; if they manifested a decided 
aversion to waler, and more particularly, 
if they appeared wild and seemed to 
have lost all knowledge of those who 
had been in the habit of feeding and 
fondling them, to kill them inslantly. 
My instructions were carricd out. In 
the evening of the cighth day one of 
the dogs had a violent fit and was in- 
капу killed. The other dog appeared 
wild and did nol nolice food thrown to 
him, neither did he seem to have the 
slightest knowledge of the children who 
had caressed and fondled him. Their 
familiar voices did not awaken the 
slightest mark of recognition, and he 


was sacrificed іп accordance with my 
wishes. 
Could } have remained at home, I 


would have permitted the dogs to live a 
few days in order to watch (ne progress 
of the disease; but ] had several small 
children too young to know the danger 
and who had been too familiar with the 
dogs not to require constant attention 
to keep them oul of the way. 

may here observe that the owner 
of the stone informed me that it was 
evidently diminishing in weight—and 
this would seem to accord with my 
theory, as a portion of the stone must 
necessarily be lost every lime it is ар- 
plied to the bite of a rabid animal. 

As to the origin of the stone, opinions 
are very conflicting. Some say they эге 
found in the head of (һе rattlesnake; 
others. that they are taken from the 
stomach of а deer. Be this as it may, 
they ore quite common, as there are at 
this time three different stones within 
twenty miles of my residence. 


The Making of a Scout 
(Continued from page 10) 


er in the wilderness then or in a wild 
country now, the veteran insisted that 
onc must have thesc further mental and 
physical qualifications (these last ob- 
servations arc reconstructed. from my 
noles; from an unpublished manuscript 
by J. Frank Dobie, "Charles Goodnight, 
Observer and Man"; and primarily from 
the copy of a very remarkable, undated 
letter from Goodnight to Mrs. G. A. 
Brown) : 

“The scout's cyesight must be perfect; 
he must be able to see as far as any 
Indian. He must have the faculty of be- 
ing absolutely cool under all conditions; 
surprises should not flustrate him. His 
coolness and presence of mind not only 
protect himself but those undcr him. He 
must be able to judge the nature of the 
country ahcad of him as far as he сап 
sec, and take the way that has the least 
resistance to his command, Keeping out 
of the sight as much as possible—picking 
the routes that will expose him least to 
the enemy. He must have the faculty of 
reading теп accurntely, and he must 
have their full confidence—they must 
have faith in their guide. 

“Не must have the faculty of not only 
secing the tracks and other evidence of 
the Indians, but п good scout or plains- 
man-must be able to tell how old the 
tracks are. To do so he must be an ас- 
curate judgc of tempernture and the ef- 
fect of the sun. If he sees а broken twig, 
a broken blade of grass, or a bit of weed 
cut off by а harse's hoof, he must be able 
to tell how long it has been withering. 
It is easy to determine whether a truck 
has been made before or afler daylight. 
A track made during the night will be 
marked over with minute insect tracks. 
Even on desert sands thie іл true. Пу 
getting down nnd putting his сус close 


True Wes: 


to the ground, the scout can observe the 
inscet tracks. 

A good plainsman is а good trailer. 
He can tell whether a horse track has 
been made by a laose horse, a riderless 
horse being led, or a horse with a man 
on him. Suppose I om on the hunt for a 
man that I know to be riding a bay 
horse. I find the tracks of a horse carry- 
ing а man. But is the horse o bay horse? 
1 follow the tracks until 1 find where 
the rider has unsaddled his mount to let 
him graze. When the saddle is taken off, 
n horse that has becn ridden any distance 
generally falls оп the ground. I find 
where the onc [ am trailing has rolled. 
1 examine the dirt or thc grass for hairs. 
I find a few. Their color tells me whether 
the horse is bay. 

“His hearing must be perfect; not 
only perfect, but trained to the precision 
of the operator of the telegraph. To read 
sounds correctly will have much to do 
wilh his ability as a scout, as much of 
his experience will be in exploring wild 
and untrodden countries. 

“The old-time plainsman, if he was a 
good one, could detect the most skillful 
imitation of any animal sound. The In-! 
dians often used those imitations to lo-! 
cate themselves at night. But no man’s 
ery of bird or beast could deecive him. 

"The wild turkey may be fooled by о 

uill; the doc may be deceived by a me- 
chanical bleat; the anxious mother cow 
may be lured by a cowboy's counterfeit 
of the calf's bawling: a coon may be 
drawn from a tree by (һе sound of coon 
fighting imitaled by some boy. But the 
trained car of a plainsman cannot be so 
deceived. One thing (о remember is that 
the human voice cchoes more than any 
other; in fact, it almost alone, of all 
voices, сећосѕ at all. The hoot of an owl 
will not echo іп а canon anything like an 
Indian's hooting. Тһе lobo wolf's cry 
will echo more than any other wild ani- 
mal sound. 

"Of course, on the Staked Plains, wc 
do not have this advantage, as there ia 
nothing lo create an echo. but in the 
mountains and canons and broken coun- 
try. the old Indian warriors I have talked 
with agree with me that no human can 
exacllv imitate the soun'l of beast or bird. 
1 realize that this will be doubted, but I 
will ask you how the operator reads the 
sounds of the key when they all sound 
alike la you?” 

Goodnight had every ouality necessary 
for turning Nature to his own advantage. 
He lived intensely und amply—and by his 
knowledge prolonged the span of count- 
less others. Wherever his vibrant per- 
sonality touched the life of the short- 
grass country, it blazed great trails, 
plain, straight, and long. 


Truly Western 

(Continued from page 4) 
fowa and visit the old home ranch. What 
a terrific thrill it was for me (о mect the 
old man. He was then eighty-one years 
old, using a cane and pretty badly crip- 
pled up, but we took him all over the 
country in a Willys Overland tourin 
car we had and showed him the ol 
sights. 

He was with us quite some time dur- 
ing that summer, nnd I just hung onto 
tis cuat-tails continually. He still held 
а "hate" for Iowa, and І well remember 

taking him around and showing 


a 
- 


(IY 


ti the wonderful corn fields and cattle 
vols, und telling him in polnting them 
et to him, "This is lowa,” he would im- 
"касу point out to me a weed patch 


? 
> 
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“CHERISHED MEMORIES" 


This а peaceful portent of an “ОГ Cowhand" 
thinking back to lus youth. 


In this scene а person not only views this old 
umer's life by studying his surroundings, bur also 
you enter his very thoughts as he dreams back 
to the days when he topped off the rouch string, 


Painted by Western artist Chuck DeHaan. Study 
it and relax. 


Price $3.00 Postpaid. 


С. A. NAAIIED 


Ft. Werlh, Tenar 74126 


GET 'EM NOW! 


BEFORE IT'S TOO LATEI 


Remember how Ihe firs! ittues of TRUE WEST 
ond FRONTIER TIMES were cagerly mopped 
up by collectors, libraries, hisherical tacictics 
and schelacs of Weilern Americana? They're 
vneblainable now, sloadily increasing in 
volue wilh each passing ycor, 


The, Hirst six itsuos of OLD WEST ше Jill 
available (although in limiled  quantilics) 
end may Бо bought of their eriginal prico 
"S each , . uf they won't taal 
lang! In theso carly ite alone, tare boots 
having а lolal value of $87.00 hava bern 
reprinted COMPLETE! This is о tremendous 
volue—in faclual weilern reading аз weil ar 
in colleclor worih. 


They simply won'i last . . . 10 order now! 


WESTERN PUBLICATIONS 


P. O. BOX 3668 AUSTIN, TEXAS 78704 
OWS—S50c 


жи 


No. TFT No. 24ҒТ Mo. 12ЕТ 

Here's an easy, inexpensive Gift Package for you. ll's a 
appreciated far beyond its actual dollars-and-cents value. A 
azines with hours and hours of fascinating reading wilh the timeleamess of 
the Old West for ANYONE WHO LIKES THE WEST—your dad, brother, 
grandpa, old friend, that guide who was во helpful—by gosh, durned nigh 
anybody! And you can do it all for a measly buck—or (wo bucks if you want 
both magazines sent. 


Shown here are our most plentiful issues. We'll send а package of 4 to any 
address for $1.00! Or, we'll send al! 8 for $2.00! Name yer pizen! 


This gift offer supersedes ali previous offers. 
WESTERN PUBLICATIONS, INC, P.O. Box 2668, Austin, Texas 78704 
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OLD WEST 


Galle 
Po nnd colo: 
ful Portrale Caller 
' ol prominent india 
= Chiefa and noted trì- 
al сга іса REPRODUCED IN PULL 


COLOR from the original color lithographs 
executed. during the carly 16008 by а bell- 
hant American  portrnitlat t 


Weiinntng with the Summer, 1266 (вече, the 
lack cover of слеһ OLD WEST will feature 
one of these valunbie prints, sultabic for 
(raming. The reverse side of this art 
print contains тағттііус text relotive to 
the Individual yortrayed und his tride. 


| START YOUR 
| COLLECTION Now: 


y! 
| 
| 


Ger in on the "round floor” of thls cacit- 
іп: and hletoricalliy important. presentin- 
tion! The Summer, 1266 Isuc of OLD WEST 


dovesse AO ete DON'T 
MISS IT! 


RUPTURE-EASER 


(А Mow Draco Truss) G 


мо 
Kang 
G 
8 4?5 Dove — 6.95 
Yat No 
706068531 


А strong: form-fitting washable support 
for reducible Inguinal hernia Dach lacing adjustable. 
Snaps up In front Adjustable ve. etrap. Soft Nar groin 
pad. No еше! or leather bands Ureacclled for comfort 
Also uscd as after operation support For men, women, 
children, Send measure eround the lowes! part of abxdomeo 
end siete right, felt «Ме or double. Елее 756 ронаст 


PIPER BRACE CO. 
01! Wyondoltte бөрі. Т. ente City, Мо. 


TURN $20 INTO %20.000 


I's done every day with SUPERMORBE — your 
"пір cade’ to WINNERS! Quich, accurate system of 
Form, Age, Weight, Odds, elc. finds ihe horses that 
win, even ihe long shota, You slart with $2 per 
play, 920 capile! --әл0 win $20,000 quick end easy. 
Reilied. Pro' own system, Price oniy $5. Cowell, 
бері F 127.0. Box 1045, Miami Beach, fta. 33139. 


Your book сол be published, promoled, ditrib- 
vied by successful, rellable compeny. Neon, 
non-fiction poetry, scholarly, religlous and even 
controvernnte| manuscripts welcomed. Free Edi- 
10.161 Report, For Free Booklet write Момесе 
Press, бөрі. TW, 170 W. 99! S, New York 1. || 


There’s more to treasure hunting Iden you read ia 
the papess—Orop us a pesicard ard cel sore eje- 


| 
BURIED TREASURE | 
opening fects! Might be the best leur сегіз jou | 


ever invested. 


GOLD BUG PUBLISHING CO. | 
бері. T, P.O. Bor 588, Alamo, Calit. 94507 | 
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along those old dirt roads, and say, “This 
is lowa, too.” 

He well remembered some of the long- 
gone Indian Saad bode and while he 
held a high regard for the Indians as a 
whole and felt for them understandingly, 
he nevertheless still had a deep down 
inwanl hate for a certain few of certain 
tribes or groups, and you could certainly 
not blame him for that. He was a great 
character, and went back to Long Beach, 
California, where he passed away the 
next year.—Ralph С. Bellows, Box 157, 
Story, Wyoming. 


Gentlemen: 

Some waddic phoned me to get the 
February issue of TRUE WEST and look 
on page 15. | did and the picture was 
taken in "724 or 25. І had matched Bob 
Crosby and Jake McClure to rope 100 
head of calves, 50 each for a thousand 
dollars. Jake McClure lost by 2 9/5 
scconils оп the roping. 

Ii snowed here іл Del Rio for the first 
time in twenty years ала ] lost all my 
marbles on the deal. 

І hired a Mexican with a team of 
mules to drag the snow off of Cowboy 
Park here where І had it, and he said, 
"Malo suerte,” (bad luck). One of his 
mules froze to death while dragging the 
arena. A Mexican with a frozen mule, or 
anyone else for that malter, ain't worth 
a damn for nothing.—Prosser Martin, 
Las Vaeas Road, De) Rio, Texas. 


To the Editor: 


The story by Editha L. Watkins en- 
titled “Monument to Hate" in the Febru- 
ary TRUE WEST is extremely interest- 
ing and brings to mind a monument in 
the cemetery near a small town in Kan- 
sas, 

lt consists of a conventional marble 
Rravestone of an earlier day, one side 


of which is devoted to the epitaph as 
follows: 
N. GRIGSBY 
DIED 
APR 16 1890 


D 
78 YRS 6 MO 5 DS 
2ND LIEUT CO G 
10TH IND CAVY 


WENT TO SCHOOL WITH 

LINCOLN’S BROTHER TO 
AARON GRIGSBY WHO 

MARRIED ABE LINCOLN'S 

OLDEST SISTER. VISITED 
IN WHITE HOUSE 


Dut the real "punch line" appcars on 
а remaining side where one finds per- 
petuated in marble the following poign- 
ant lines: 


THROUGH TH!S INSCRIPTION 
1 WISH TO ENTER MY 
DYING PROTEST AGAINST 
WHAT IS CALLED THE 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
І HAVE WATCHED IT 
CLOSELY SINCE THE DAYS 
OF JACKSON AND KNOW 
THAT ALL THE MISFORTUNES 
OF OUR NATION HAS 
COME TO IT THROUGH 
THIS SO-CALLED PARTY 
THEREFORE BEWARE OF 
THIS PARTY OF TREASON 


It would indeed be interesting to know 
his sentiments now, seventy-six years 
ІшШег!--А. V. Paulsen, 1212 Carlisle S. 
E., Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


Midnight 
Dear old Mr. Joe Small: 

l just got the February issue of TRUE 
WEST and, as usual, nbout the first 
thing I went after was Milt Hinkle's ar- 
ticle, “I Knew Them All" and before 1 
go any farther, I want to make it plain 
that ] think Milt Hinkle is the greatest 
authority on rodeo in the world, the 
greatest rodeo contestant, and has the 
greatest knowledge and memory of rodeo 
events and personalities the world over, 
and | don't want him to think that I am 
contiadicting him or questioning his 
word or his judgment. But I just hap- 
pened to sec one little thing in his story 
m: is wrong, bul through no fault of 

1s. 

As he said, he was tokl that the great 
Midnight was ridden іп the finals at 
Macleod, Alberta, in 1924, by Pete Bruise- 
head, а Blood Indian. Dut he wasn't. 
Midnight was ridden at Macleod in 1924 
by Jim Hunter, who wasn't as good a 
vider as Pete Druischead, and he wasn't 
in the finals. The only reason Midnight 
was ridden that day is because that was 
the one dax in the hoise's career, as far 
as I know, that he didn't buck. First 
place for the best bucking horse that day 
went to the Whitney Roan and not Mid- 
night. 

! remember arguing with the judge. 1 
told him that | couldn't ride Midnight 
much farther than across the street, but 
| could ride the Whitney Roan all day 
and for $10 1 would do it. Well, I got my- 
self a deal. The second day they put me 
out on Whitney Roan as an exhibition 
ride (оғ $10, and he was no trouble at 
all. They called that rodeo the Police 
Jubilee because it was the Soth anniver- 
sary of the arrival of the Mounted Police 
at Macleod in 1674. 

It did my heart good when I read what 
Milk Hinkle wrote about how he took a 
seat on the magnificent Midnight at 
Columbus, Ohio, and lost it; because 
about а «еск before that Police Jubilee, 
l too had taken a seat and lost it on the 
затс magnificent Midnight. Jim McNab, 
the man who raised Midnight and also 
tried to ride him, is still living south of 
Macleod. 1 saw him just last summer, and 
l think he would agree with what I say. 

Midnight went on to Calgary where 
he was judged as the World's Champion 
Ducking Horse. About n week after that, 
I rode John L at the Calgary Stampede. 
That ride and a few others won me the 
highest score in points of any rider in the 
whole Calgary Stampede that year, and 
I have records to prove it. But as I wasn't 
in the finals, it made me first in the con- 
solation contest, with Pete Bruischead 
second. 

I would like to know if this John L 
was the same horse that Milt mentions 
in his list of famous bucking horses. He 
was a bay with a white stripe on his 
face, built something like Blue Jay. I 
have a picture of myself on him. I would 
sure like to have a letter from Mile 
Hinkle. Even if he only tells me I am all 
wet, I would be inclined to believe it.— 


J. H. Webber, Beaverlodge, Alberta. 
Canada. 

More on the Cow Chip 
Sir: 


Read with interest your “Dissertation 
on the Cow Chip" in a recent issue cf 
TRUE WEST. 

I haven't seen too muny pictures cf 
people gathering chips. Dad toll me wher 
he took these photos іп 1905 there wan“! 
a fence for over fifty miles in nny di~- 


Truc Wae: 


Tho two mon above aro heading lor Ibo rongo comp with a load ol cow 

chips. Tho man on the loll was pholegrophod (bolow) in tho procoss el 

gothering fuel on the Toton River Rango. north ol Groot Falla, Меліспе. 

Neithor man is idantilied in those unusual picluros, lakon in 1905 by Етегі 
While (1886-1962). 


tion except at Great Falls which was 
thirty miles south. Some places it was 
over 100 miles. I visited these sites іп "65 
and everything's strip farms now. When 
these photos were taken, Dad also took 
pictures of the place where hide hunters 
killed the last great herd of buffalo in 
Montana (1883) on the Teton near Basin 
Coulee.—Thain White, Flathead Lake 
Looxout Muscum, Lakeside, Montana. 


] thought when 1 read the dissertation 
э cov chips, TRUE WEST was surely 
‘potting right dawn to earth.” My grand- 
мей» came to frownville, Nebraska, 
2t e late 158508 (it іч n ghost town now), 
I (ев! as much a part of the cow coun- 
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> 


try as the chip itaclf. 

When the Homestead Act went into 
effect, mony riverboals landed at Brown- 
ville with people from all countries hop- 
ing to become land owners. The story 
goes that Sandy, а 5сойбеһтан, had to 
walk many miles to the ncorest town Гог 
refreshment and companionship. Не 
started back before dark. Defore he 
reached his homestead n strong prairic 
wind blew his tom-o'shanter from his 
head. Sandy wns a frugal and persistent 
man and picked up dozens of tams trying 
to find one that would fit! 

T believe this is ane use Eve Dall neg- 
lected to menlion.—D. E. Richardson, Hu- 
ron, Soulh Dakota. 

(Continued on page 72) 


COMANCHE GAP'S 
FRONTIER DAYS 


WWE 18, 17, 16 AND 1? 
Indias dances, Old Fiddlers Contest, Coin 
Show, Antique Show, Animal acd Bird 5см, 
ій Shem, базе singing, and macy more 
ereals. 


Be sure lo айс asd bring the whole 
{аг}! 
Cemanche Gap is located seren mites South 


el Killeen, Teras. 
For éelails write: 


"WILD BILL" ALFORD 
ат, J. BOX 147, DELTOM, TEXAS 


EXTRA MONEY Ñ 


Fer Your Spare Time! 
Tura space hours into 
CASH! Mo experience 
мсазаму; по Investment, 
Everything fucnished 
FREE. 


business In 

home town Immediste protpect for 

«шы Book Maiches. Top commie 

араз daily. Write ust Lei us show you howl 
SUPERIOR MATOH СО. 

À GX 666 7528 Grremremi, Chicago, III. 60619 


AND THE IDEAL LINE FOR MI 
FULL TIME SPECIALTY MEN! 


———————————— 


Í POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 


Send om от more of pour bet Quum talsy 
Іс FREE EXAMINATION, Asp Subpct. 
Шилиге Cuortmüuierarion 


Phonograph Mecords Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. N SI., бінде N. N.Y. 1 


WRITERS ... Need Help? 
An exporienced editor will Каїр you mako 
your molerial taiab'c. Corrac! your pune: 
tuation. grammar, speling and cvaluata 
your work. Al! subjects, sicries. өгі.сісі, 
bosas. Reasonable rates. Waite for [reo 
information. 


L D. GEORGE, Cumburland, Wisconsin 


-, HYDRAULIC JACK REPAIRS 


Ф HYORAULIC ГАСА REPAIR MANUAL CO 
or 


CAN'T FIND 


es cree dpud ta 


TRUE WEST? 


If your favorite acwadaaler [n your area 
does noi now regularly carry FRONTIER 
TIMES or TRUE WEST oa bls a«wsstaad, 
send us his name aad address asd we'll 
sea tbat he le supplied with each pabil- 
catlon for you aad your friends. Write: 
Newsstand Circulation Department, West- 
ега Publicatloas, Р.О. Box 3668, Austin, 
Texas 78704. 
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CLASSIFIED 


(20с per word, casih with order) 


Books & Magazines 
PROSPECIORS' BOOKS—"'Pon Gold," mops, detoils, 
32.00; “Survive,” survival monvol, $200; "Where to 
Prospect im SO Stoteu'" $2.00; "Guide (оғ Rockhounds 
—Pioipectors," $2.00; "Underground. Yreetsures," se- 
peat old ресе. handbook, 32.00: "Xlondie,'* 
reprint ol ge dseeters guide, $2.00. Free brochure, 
Nugge! Publishing Company, 657. Tombstone, 
Aion. 


--5чссемім! 
tete ore. 
selesence 
-тай» a 


Calilornio. 

METAL DETECTOR MANDBOOK, Complete Qu.de to 
electronig freoiure linders. 22.0. Gold Bug, Boe BB. 
Alamo. Colilornia, 

ARIZONA TREASURE HUNTERS Ghost Town Guide. 
Large folded mop 1881, amoller early тор. 1.200 
ploce name glostery, mines, comps. indion reser. 
valions, etc, 31.50. Theron For, 12954 Yosemite, Son 
Jose, Calslornio. — 

LOCATE ANY BOOKSI Any subject. No obligation, 


Frontier geo fiade n, Boe 15070, Orlondo, Florido 
NEVADA TREASURE HUNTERS Ghost Town Guide. 


Large Folded !Аер 820 Ploce Nome Сіомегу; Йон. 
toads. Comps. Come! Trail, elc, $1.50. Theron Foe, 
1294, Yosemite, San Jose 26. Coliterme. 

BOTILE IDENTIFICATION by Putnam, А. гобегелсе 
boot that десей old bottles ond their moulds. 
Names eoch bollle, gives its tite ond vse. Potent 
dotes бі spring жерлен ond crown capt, More thon 
1,000 pictures loben trom the old time bellle maler 
cotologs. Metoil $275 Powpeid, М. E. 
97 IW, Jomestown, Cel. lot ao. 
“AZTEC TREK’ by Jon Arthur, Bord Cole Non. Ёз. 
plosing Merico's world of los! cultures. undenco 
nelle nealing: Yucotan beach- browsing. 31.25. А b C 
Press, Bos 4104 Allandole Station, Avstin, Tesas 7870). 


Putnam, Bos 


RARE TEXAS FINO? Lle of John Wetter Mordin, by 
Мите; Originat 12965 edition, lile ol Tesas ond 


West's greater! уем. While they low, 37.50. 
Ed Bortholomes, Tovohvale. Тегоз 29786, 
FASCINATING MAGAZINE lor boot collectors. In- 
fo«molion ісе. One year subscription N. O. 50% oc - 
пов guoranteed. Bootlerers Anmwe, Webster 44, 
New Yoru. 0 Бр НЕНА oan M аста 
TRUE WEST—FRONTIER TIMES—oul of print istves 
only tor әдісі Chorley Crum, 4322 Victor Street. Joch. 
10^ville, Florido. 

BOTILES WESI. Vol. 1—6or the antique betile col- 
lector: on historic handbook lor делі (угле the piod- 
ыс! ond ile maler wilh container, jJ pesiDeid. 
June Eastin, Bor 20). Joshua Tree, California 97292, 
TOMBSTONE EPITAPH reprint 1881 edition gives OK 
Corral light trial testimony. 50с. Helldorado edition, 
SOc, Irom _Eostoph. Tombilone, Kuens. 

240 sides in ten western states. Pictures ond mops. 
Paico 31,00. Pierce Publishing Co., Depi. A-6, боз 
6221 Abiteno, Le- o.. 


WESTERN BOOKS. Рес! ond liction, Free cotetegue. 
Spencer Booksellers, Bos 2295 Viclory Annes, North 
Hollywood, California 969. 

WHOLESALE=RETAIL. Send for ісе Photo lilutio- 
tive Brochure, Old Teme Boltle Publishing Co. Dept. 
IW. 1916 Rivercrest Drive, Solem, Oregon 97)9). 


BOOK HUNTING OUR BUSINESS. Service is aur 
produci. No charge for search. Solistaction Quoren- 
teed. 0.) Веоі Search. Bos 2182 бол Bernadino, 
Calilornia 92404. 

TRUE WEST No. I through No. 65 excep! No. 2. Fion- 
tier Times No. 1 through No. 8, Sell for best offer. 
George А. Mason, 179 Montolo Street, Chulo Visto, 
Calitornio 42910. — 
COMPLETE SETS TRUE WEST: FRONTIER TIMES. Nice 
condilion. Best oller. Молу caires. Bob fette ;, Әсе 
214, Little Rock, Ales 

WESTERN RECIPES CHUCKWAGON Sowdosgh 880 
Bitcuits, Molcolet, Sauces. Geest. Stews, Chil, Hei, 
Reol Western "Loto; $1.00 per boob: ) boots 
$2.00, Soleh, Bow 3)5)—Oec!. B. Torrance. Californie 
90510. 

OLD BOOKS. RARE AND NOT SO RARE. Gereral 
Americano, The West, The South. Fiction Nes - Hic. os. 
Specify lat desired. Munnerlyn, 172 Kennedy Ove. 
Del Rio, Lene 

NEW TREASURE МАР. Golvesion Boy Areo, 41 actcal 
historic and legendary treasure locations. Lost Spon- 
ish goldl Sunten corgoes! Midden Mesican Arm, par 
chests! Buried. Civil Wor loot! 32.00. eie ec“ Pub. 
lishers, бері, W. 2115 Lexiagion, Heuston. Tesos. 
ALABAMA, Civil War history bsots. ғетарарез 
wonted. Winston Sessions Monroeville. Alabama. 
TRUE WEST | through S4, $94.00: FRONTIER TIMES 
1 through 25, $25.00, Paul Shaffer, 12012 13% М.Е. 
Kirkland, Washengion, 
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Books & Magazines 


TRUE WEST 4 thru 17. Best offer. Bos 5959 T.E., 
Bradenton. florida. 

WANTEO—TRUE WEST No. 1, No. 2, No. J. No. 4 
11953-541: olio. Мо. 12, Frontier Tires No. 1, No. M). 


No clhen. Describe condition. esch seperate серт, 
price wanted, Stomped envelope ofpreciated. Town: 
sead Miller 1. Bluebonnet, Austin, Teros 28/64, 
101 EASY WAYS TO FIND BURIED TREASURE. A 
book for all песіме hunters, сэтте fell of ia- 
Імтоһол, 32,00 cash, сћес оғ М.О, Treoture Em- 
Dire Press. Bos 57, Semincte, Омазото 74868, 
GHOST TOWN STORY, PHOIO HISTORY OF At. 
ORIOGE, Montana Coal Camp, 1895:1910. (200 poges. 
hard bound: 259 pacleg seat. 100,000 words) 39.50 
ped. 0 MILES OF PHOTO HISTORY, 48 poge boor. 
les of 92 pictures and 10,000 words. $1.00 ppd, Doris 
Weide :e. Proy, Montano. 


LOUISIANA—MISSISSIPPH TREASURE LEADS. 55.00. 
А bcok ol over 200 clues то treasure. ОП the preis 
Apel 15. Jerry McCarty, Оер!. k. 4259 Arthur Orive, 
New Orleans, (о. 

SELLING TRUE WEST, FRONTIER TIMES ducenta: 
ved эзше. Мопол largest sock, New low prices. 
Waite me ілмей vov need, села: нол devred, Stamped 
envelope apprecroted, Townsend Miller, 1102,А Blive- 
bonnet, Awun, Te»os 28704. 


FOR SALE. off i^ e»cellen! cchoiPon: 


Volumes Je. 38. 39. 40, 41, 42 4) 4 45 46, 4). 
48, 47, $0. 31. $2, 5), S4. 55. 59 0 85. 77 ond 71. 
FRONTIER TIMES Volumet 9, 10. 11, 012, 1). 14, 18. 16 


Williom t. Deve, 501 Johnsona Ridge Ra., EDin, No 
Corolino 28621. . 


Business & Employment 
Opportunities 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY. West Соо! Corporation 
tecently rearqanized Ihol can Steg, sgid linon- 
cial esominetran is offering on а na-lranchise fee 
bows esclusive Фін логар. This is а produci in 
demond by every Rome owner ond every burine ond 
19 currently being vied by suth notional 614484: 
Vers әз $cori-Roebuck and Со. Holiday Ina 

and voie bose det el the armed forces. 
100% quoronteed; investment Irom 1800 fo $14,000. 
Investment guaranteed with 1009, топур. Молу. 
lacturer hat proven method el dulribution, odvertis- 
ing ond "лсесћезб ло. A foctory representative will 
oist you in telling ve voor Business. Fer complete 
details ond deseriptive literoture write Nohonol 
Crem-Plastics Corp., 2590 Page Industrial Blvd. Se. 
Louis, Missours 69132 cr coll collect, Robert 7. Adams 
о! НА 6-7242, А-ез Code 214. 

GAME WARDEN, Government Munter Forestry. 

end Wildlife Services annosnce job openings 
loriy. Prepare of home for ostdoor worl, Q 
security. Complete inlormation Freel Wate North 
Americon Schocl o! Соғлетаһоһ-АР Newport, Con · 
fornia, 

WANT ОҢ WELL. Limestore Quarry or strip mine? 
Protpecting chorge. Minerals already found. Mark 
Whitlock, 190! €. Stella Street, Weil Frantlont, 11. 
ligen. 


Fishing & Hunting 


COLLAPSIBLE FARM -PCNO-FISH-TRAPS; Animal 
мәсі. Postpaid. Free inlormotion, оісімген, SNownee, 
29)4 W Bueno Vislo, Dallas 4, Tecos, 

JEEPS 92.0... AUTOS... BOATS .. . Thovsondi 
others direct from Government! "Mow 10 Buy іл 
Your Stole ond 1966 Directory,” send 31.00. Surplus 
Disposal, 22329-УЕ, Wisconsin, Weihington, D.C, 20007. 
CHANNEL CATFISH, а specialty. Baile, recipes 
methods. АИ guaranteed proves fu^ genen, PLUS 
“Teotline Haze, Techniques Ihot сэу oll big, Bota 
for $1.00. Oid Fonte Bait Со. 2204 Midway, Mes- 


Indian Relics 


f!.00—:org 123.50. Elfege оре 35.00, 
Grooved ese 35.00, Bzienes 21000. Bco's! 
34.00. Seears 6 to 17 seches bong. Роот points $5.00. 
Store piper 91000. Write for prices on lese sean 
ad сете стен. No Ки, Joe Barnett, Bos 244, Don: 
vil'e, Ales 72Е)). 


ARROWPEADS: Male your own, Plars for Molise ma- 


chine acd ieatecction. 31,00. Aerowheed, Boe 482, 
Oe No, Tesar. 
2 INDIAN WAR ARROWNMEADS, Fiat Scalping 


Kanite, flot Thunderbird $4.00. Cotolog Free. Arrow- 
Мод, Glenwood, Artorsos, 

FLINT ARROWHEAD MARING SECRET, ancient 
nlettote s methods, Guaranteed, $3.00, Blockes, 
Чет ола. Oregon. 

RARE ALL:GATOR GAR ARROWHEADS, Fiesido, A 
mast in атр re c cle: 8. Ter for $1.00, Bleche. 
Got-, O-ges^. 

SELLING 2000 ANCIENT INOIAN RELICS. Arrow- 
heeds, Spearteods, flint knives, peace pipes bolh 
store and с!0». Ancient Stellt 925 00. Birdistcnes, 
bannestares, На! end seee Мосе ond Scepires 
boetrícses, өсте‘, gare bolls, bell pestes, bird 
orromheods. 1:7 Iree. Lear's, Glenwood. Arhorses. 


Indian Relice 


INDIAN RELICS, ARROWHEADS AND Speorpoieni, 
classifies with Izcoriont, Send SO far sample «peor 
poirt ard list, e/o B B К Specialties. P.O, Boa 147, 
Garder.sole, Alabams. 

8СОК ON ARCHÉOLOSY. Arrowhead types, Otte: 
erfilacti. Еесәча еті. 102 pages. 27 ‘ult paoe photos 
ond iltusvotions, Заема Vatume 2. $2.00 South 
Plains Archeslogical Society, Boe 28. Post, Teros, 
INDIAN ARROWHEADS collected oleng the plains 
of the Rio Grande, 29 sompter іс! 31.0: 100 for 
$15.00: 500, $42.00; 1,000, $100.00, Nice assorted ones. 


Әтерод. Otcor. Cavazos, Jr... 2210 Sli Avenue, 
Loredo, Teros. === 
POTTERY, 8А5КЕ15, BEAD WORK, Aztec pottery 
ond figurines. excavated items and pipe lamahowls, 
Lise 50. Vince's, 18 Wen Downs, Stoctlan, Cali- 
fornia 95204. 


COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED INSTRUCTIONS on ancient 
methods ef arrowhead mating, Includes 1 hoad. 
chipped arrowhead. $1.00, Салуолеао, Ri. 2, Bos 12, 
Mountainoie, New Merico, 


Rare Coins & Stamps 


12000 GOLO COINS 155.00. Corson City Dolle 35.00 
& vp, Uncirculated dollars 11.00. Alte rore. Mormon 
Су & Gold items. Geant Morris, 1440 Canterbury 
Drive, Salt Lobe City, Utoh. 

RARE SILVER OOLLARS: 1882-108%.1885-1847.1%00-1901- 
1902 О Miet or 1869-1681 5 mint Uncieculated. $3.00 
са. New Catalogue 9%, Schulte, Bor 745, Salt Lote 
City, Utoh 84110. 

10 5. MINT Реттеу ріш 10 D, Mint pennies plus 10 
pennies belore 19)! pestood. fice. Coin with cach 
order. Ouncon, Bes МА, Pylesville, Maryland, 


Real Estate 


САМАО"АМ VACATION LANDS: Full price 3285.00. 
40 acres 310 month, Suitable cottage wes, hunting, 
Hiding. invesiment. Free information. Land Corpora: 
Hon, )t8.W. SSG. Oownwiew, Ontario, Conado. 
GOVERNMENT LANOS . . . LOW AS $1,00 ACRE. 
Millions Acres! For есіме copyrighted repent... 
plus “Land Oppertunity Den listing lands ovoil- 
able throughout U. 5. send 11.00. Solisfaction Guaron: 
teed! Land Ditpesal, Bow 181 D. WO. Indianapolis. 
indiana 45210. 

MINES IN TOMBSTONE Stiel. Ready ta epeerale. 
Lease or telt. Mideswoy cabin sites. Prospects for 
somas. Piedras del Sol Mining, Bos 65), Tombstone, 
Ar οο %. 

FABULOUS RUIDOSO, М.М. Deeded 10! overlook- 
ing downtown, tall pines, mountainside. Save 2/3- 
өту 1795. Ed Bartholomew. Tovahvole, Тє 
BUILO VACATION HOME lor 8095.00 on low cost 
government land. Plom, instructions, ialormotion 
where to gel government land os low os 31.00 per 
acie. How to mate building blocks for 5с each. All 
this ler оле dollar. HOMES. Во» 482. Denison. Тео. 
TEXAS MOUNTAIN.TOP ranch—etlotcs: 17 room 
lodge. 7 Net- cabins, lobes, -“еіһ-2000. New 
Merco lond: two mounlaia subdivisions 5 
—hig^-ey 66: 0 А BDs tracts Ruidoso Oowns, М.М. 
Weite Ed Bartholomew, Toyohvole, Tesos 79708. 
PLEASE MELPI For tole or leote, Beautiful aulhentic 
Misioricol Museum оп 2 остер in Pioneer Town of 
Doggell. California. NEAR EVERYTHING, Areo is 
ideo sanag for practical тейтетелті village. Wiile 
W. 5. AU, P.O, Вов 38. Oaggell. Colilornio. 


Western Merchandise 


22 dolori ͤ TT 
FANCY WESTERN SHIRT SNAP FASTENERS. 75 
coloms and hinds, Stselmating supplies. Fico cala: 
legue, Сатроч Cemooay, Bos 740566, Sonlord Sla- 
lion, Lor. Angeles, Colitornia 90005. 

BARBWIRE—I^ groups or singles. Special price ол 
deoles lols. Sin pieces—tolislaction—$2.90, Wile lor 
(at, John Lefard, 1419 S, Part, бол Angelo. Lene. 
WANTEO-—Old Shenl! Godger—on os before 170. 
Write slating price. ete, Poul F. Brandel. 1454 Essi- 


em Ave, S.E.. Grand Rapids, Michigan 49507, 
Miscellaneous 
"FREE" SOURDOUGH ано 8AR-B-O Recipes in- 


cluded with every minialure SOURDOUGH crock. 
$3.00 plus de postage. Bos 174, Boltlegraund, Wash: 
тоем. 

"SOURDOUGH" Recipes, Chuctwagon Giseuils, Мог: 
cates, боғын. 61.00. DOUGH РОТ 12.50, "&AR-8-O" 
Cruckwogon Recioes,  Souces, Beans, с. $01.00. 
“JERKY Mate your own from biesh or freien beel 
or дате. Recipe $1.00. Bow 111 Bruth Prairie, Want- 
ington 9 

AUTHENTIC INOIAN SONGS AND DANCES c: 
Phonograph Recarde—Calologue on (aquest from 
Canyon Mecords. 814 М. 71h Avenue, Phoenia 2, Ari 
10. 

BEAUTIFJL, NATURAL. COLOR PRINTS of Charles 
М. Ruseell’s Motlerpieces, suilable for framing. 
eoch. Over 10D subjects, Send 10с far lial and ватре 
reproduction. Stroback, Star Route North, Yachts. 


Oregon 7499. m 
LEARN WHILE ASLEEP, Self. ов, prayer сіз! 


Ny p 
espe ments! Oelaile cotolo mus Rarcarch A- 
tien. Bos 24-TW, Olymoio. ashiagton. 


True West 


Miscellaneous 


—. . ——— —  — л 5 
fw SUPERSENSITIVE Frazier locator deleci 
а ed gald. silver, coim, Кїз, attembled models. 


Dri 
1355 up. See өш display od in this magarine, Relco 
A 17. Bos 1C$4), терем; P xe 
TREASURE, Geld. Silver, Relics. New 1966 deleclorn 
D^ available, Free information. RAYSCOPE, Пері. 
$2. Bow ЛА North Hoilywosd. California, 
HANDIEST FINDER MADE. Newly detigned transis- 
Fried metal finder, Light, inconspicuous, power, 
Cary everywhere, $35.00. OITO'^S. FINDERS. Р.О. 
Бі: 15111, Dallas, Texas 75071. 


SO WINE, BEER RECIPES. lilystzaled manual $1.00. 
S.pBley. Dominae, Box SB4-W, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


Se 


DAUG SUNDRIES, Complele line of rubber goods. 
Karesally advcrüsed brands. Vitamins, elc, rile 
f>- free catalog. Federal Pharmical Supply, Jac., 
602 North Western Avenue, Suite 110. Chicaga 45, 
ides. 
aha AL 
age Booklet үй 


FORMS (Fines Quality} әлі "М4 
Swyer"—$31.00 complele, NATION. 
AL. Bex 48313-1. Los Angeles 48. Calilornia, 
GOLDEN MEAL WORMS 200-5100. 1.000— 32.00, 
cotloqe paid. Hank Neumann, Reule 1, Box 1924, San 
Аполо. Terns. — 
BEERS, PEACH BRANDY, WIN ES—Strongest Formulst, 
1200 (complete brew tupalics—hydeometers colalog 
Vor) Reicarch. Enterprises, 29-Р21 Samose: Road, Wo- 
bura, Matsachuselti. 
BEER. ALE, WINES: POWERFUL METHODS. SECREISI 
Пшумәтегі Bootle? $2.00. (supplies catalog 10;), Inter- 
Hate Products, Воз I. Y)T, Pelham, New Hampshire. 
THERMOGRAPHED BUSINESS Cards only 92,45 for 
Postpaid. Raitcd letter prinling. Black ond 
colors. For (ре style chort and sample cards wrile, 
"n Hill Compony, 1254 Gordenia, Houston, Texas 


FIND COINS, SOUVENIRS, MINERALS, treasure. 
бие” underwater, Finest tronwsior fecalors, mine 
medel, Valuable  inlormolien and details, 25. 


IGWIT, Williamsburg, New Мезмсо. 
OREGON GHOST TOWN T Treasure Мар $2.00. 
Стоп W. Jomes 2828 N. E, Ih. Porlland, Oregon. 
„PLACER GOLD. 32.00. Pocke! gold, $2.00. Gold dusi, 
$100. Alteactively displayed. oneybock guaronicc. 
Leiter Lea, Bor 1129, Мі. Sharta, California. 
AMERICAN INDIAN COLOR SLIDES. Superb muteum 
ec, men; covering archeology and cthnaology of 
Weiten blemisphere, Escellent lor teachers, col 
lectors, arrats. Free list. American Indian Museum, 
M5! Broadway, New York 12, New York, 


TREASURE HUNTERS . . . Ingw Чегип ervioen £a 
dauol. Yub ғо paws. 2922 leid Street, Flush. 
mg. New York 11368, à 
OVERLOOKEO FORTUNES in the ;arec minerals 
ond gerslonet, Неге are ә fem of the 200 or more 
yeu тау be gverlooiing while mining, protpccling or 
dern hurting: Џемо, vanadium, columbium, lon- 
talym, tungsten, nickel, cobalt, selenium, germanium, 
bitmuth, platinum, beryllium, golden beryl, emeralds, 
ele Some minerah worth $1 to $2 o pound, ofhert 
125 !o 9102 an ounce. Some beryllium gems worth 
ә forlune: get өзі of the agate clost inta the big 
money: an emerald the size of your thumb may be 
roth 1500 io 310.000 or more, Leora how lo lind, 
ideat-ty and cash in on ега. New simple ийет. 
Sead fo- free copy 'Ovcrlcoted Fotlonet ii may 
lead to knowledge which may mole yau tich. Duke's 
Research Laboratory, Вон 36. Depi. f, Veuth or 
Gortequences New Merico, 
PROSPECTORS . TREASURE HUNTERSI Metal Detec- 
lor $100 sold WORLD WIDE on MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE, Will locate melol many fee! undor- 
ground. Weight B ounces. Users hove traced under. 
ground veins, lecaicd covered mine shalts, localed 
ireoture articles, old Spanish graves. ctc, Complete 
‘atteyclions, Send cash. М.О, or check—we pay рои- 


Ege or C.O.D. PLASTINO MFG, CO., 6707 Wen 
Mih, Oenver 15, Colorado. 
TOMBSTONE EPITAPH реліз enylhing. Letierhcods, 


forms. besks, cte, Write for prices, Tombslonc, Ari- 
roas. 

GOLDAK тезі deleetors wanled, Modelit $20 and 
599 B-bottery lei. Operating condition immaterial, 
Ode oppearance must be good or beller. lie 
mo, Bless, Kansan 67911. 


TAHITIAN PERFUME! Sewitching! Еос Headipin: 
fag! Uberat бзтіріс 262. О”бсін, Bow 170) TW, 
Peeseett, Arisna 68201. 


VEN 23.52: саса}, nuggels, rom sand and ЕТШІ 
wit BEACHCOMBER. Вікергіл! $3.00. Barney Lee. 
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_ Aibsauctave, New Меншсо. 

MING GHOST TOWNS, Foris and бізде 
2-^ оз large Sap, 52.00. Oltaheat: 
ap, $7.00. Hank Jo^tion, 1211 West 


ssid‘ mon aclive and aííccentful 
bers ote Prospectors Club members, 
‘eratore fa: Pro:peclon Club, Р.О. 
12. Tens, 79760, 

S. AiL DEÉIVERS. "How I drove onc mil- 
“зе? ike Highway." Price $1.00. 
‘reations of free camping лем in 
bald fas two weeks and aood fish- 
E 716. Айса, OVahpma 74301. 

cath erop worling for you? Write 
fete 26 Н.С. 


Fi 


Ma June, 1906 


Miscellancous 

FREE ASSAY CRUCIBLE slightly chipped sib cach 
order of antique Бо Ше: from old inining texas ol 
the Wert. & bottler for 35.00 ріш $1.00 portage. 
Slaic color, amethyst, green, aqua, of brows. Send 
SOc for price Vist, Genesi W. Wariner, 0928. Coit 
Timrod, Тослоп, Arizona 88710. — 
GET 1800 CASH now—pay back 307.6 pcr wong 
includes. all charges—Send name, adden., age do 
MURDOCK, DEPT. 217, Bor 859. Poplar Blull, Maior. 
WILD GINSENG WANTEO $1.50 per ounce. Ship to 
Almontic Barnhill, Jemison, Alaboma, 

DON'T FORGET the ttcanyre Punlert field triad June 
16, 17, 1B. For detaile write Пәүле Chaslain, Route 
Но. 2, Seminole. ОШоћото 74659. 

SONGWRITERS ATTENTION Finally you will be per- 
1enalfy repretenied іп Hollywood. Free information. 
Songwriters Disltibution Sociely, 370 North Ogden 
Drive, Hollywood, Califoenia $0058. 

31.000 weekly posible fram worldwide coverage of 
150 proven worlds best heolth, beauty and money 
mating formulas wilh selling rights $5.95. Guaranteed 
telundable. Packer, Lester Prairie, Mina, 55354. 


AUTHENTIC RECORDS reveal t1cntafiona! Ireaturet. 
Preoll Amaleurt recovered forlyne ot one sile re- 
cently, Exciting new quide now shows you how ond 
where to begin. Free aulhentic maps included. 12.00. 
Records Research, 550 Soulhwesl ibh, Court N, Ma 
amt, Florida 33144. 

SO SIMPLE TRICKS! Sell Defense, $2.00, Ju Jitsu 
Couue, Вок 521, Ostining, Naw York. 

BARBEO WIRE 51.0 for 18 inch sirip: Haiths 8. 
Sunderland, *Arrowplale, split diamond, Scutt's clp, 
Snail, bullola, spread reverse, and Buckthorn. Square 


nails ] for Historic sand Феодор $3.00. leras 
covers prior іо 1090, Olrine Stomp Center, Bes 1). 
Oltioe, Teras 78558. 


BEER—éc quarll Modern recipe, supples fit; error- 
less brewing wilh hints, clc. $1.00. Niemanmtibrau 
Eni., Р.О. bs 41772, Los Angeles, Calitoraia _ 
PRIZE WINNING SHOW HORSE action photagraphs. 
B x lO gil, frome mounts, 12.00—2/15.(0,. noeitosd. 
McCarthy, 2)? М. Johaton. Pocatello, Idaho. 

BEFORE BUYING A METAL DETECTOR, ілу cul 
ebout см1 гапе mew “Electronic Protpeetory — 
the імен developmen! in 1zo8turo and coin detection 
сешртспі, Teade-ins accopled. Free inforeoticn and 
асори hunting guide. Semilronir, 2225 A Low kltra. 
Hovyoa, Teras 77088. ы: 
SUGAR CURE end (mola hamis and bacon, ссчлігу 
slyle, Full iasiructions $1.00, Lealherecods, Buy 352, 
Tahlequah, Otlahama, 

“EARLY MONTANA" molai locator. Lecates sliver, 
old and oll metals. Surface and under ground. (сой 
or rclicy—prospect. Guaranteed. 12. peslpa'd. 
Коу Driltveod Cole, Мәтел, Monlana 5985). 
NEW POCKET MAGNETOMETER automalically reacls 
to magnetic fields in ore samples, veim float, elc. 
Pin-poinl source of Ihose fields. for ізбогис” o- 


field ше. 524,95. 510,00 down, 15.00 menih, Free ht. 
enlace: Осе Company, Box 7267 МА, Houston 8. 
сады. 


DIG THOSE, CRAZY, BOTTLES! Dres- ag of over 
250 bottles wilh descriptions, hitlory, coler. size, ond 
icing, Plus а special seclion on miniature whiskers. 
$2.00 poilpaid. Den Кашітапп, 3520 Laramie Slree!, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
BOOT JACKS. Old Weil Style. Save veur strength, 
no bending. Uselul today of of yesteryear, Only 
$1.98 pottpard, Crealive Семіз, Вот iw. Hompdcn, 
Мән. 


PICTORIAL МАР OF ARIZONA'S lon and abandoncd 
mines, ghost let. frontiers тагу poli, Excel- 
lent tor есіегепсе of framing. In color. $1.50 poilpoid. 
Bob Cooper, 5070 N. rh Sireci, Scatisdale, Aritona, 


PLACER GOLD-—good quality, linc, medium, содае, 
your c*o'ce HS troy ovace, M.O., cashier's check. 
Sofisfoctian Qvoraniced, Mare Biclenberg, Avon, 
Morlana. 


TRANSISTOR METAL DETECTOR. Build vour own 
sensitive detector wih simple, cose fo follow in: 
suchem] Felt plane $200. Special Services, Bow 
1751, Рьовеи Arizona 85001, 

WINEMAKING YEAR.AROUND using Freren Juices! 
Апо Grape, Eldeeberry, Oandelion. Bremmonters 
Secrets Revesicd! Ceompiete Insteuctens, Recipes, 
$1.09. Cant:acetal, 25004 WF, Indis^apoli. In- 
d a^a 48776. 


Box 204, Savannah, Телпемсе 19271. 


OLD GHOST TOWN SQUARE CUT NAILS J caches 
ləng. No rust EF 5 $100: 12 $2.00. Sample 25с ond 
shamp, Bes 713, Oatland, O:cqza. 


NEW BIRD FEEDER LOOKS LIKE AN APPLE. Spe- 
cially-detigred APPLE FEEDING STATION losh; 146 
5 bright ted әргіс «аһ geen le- ei. Hong il 
onrwhere. Allracts Chickadces and olker tall sang- 
birds а your neighborhecd. Holds enough (оса io 
ісер your feathered friends fal and happy fer 
mony moatht, Handy re—eroble сар caab!es quici 
and eoty k. ling. Made о! а lough isvn'kche. Un- 
breakable. 52,25 poeltpeid. VALUE VILLAGE, Baa 
501, Baffalo, New York 14205. 


GOLD—249 counhes where it 1 found and kor fo 
Dan it $1.00. болд. Вох 432. Denton. Tesar. 
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Books will be 
sent as gifts 
with gifi card 
enclosed, if 
deslrad. 


` THE BEST OF TRUE WEST. Coplured іп those 
true 15105 is Iho Itiumph and tragedy of white 
mon and red man, сі prospoclor ond pionacr. 
Hera aro slorias that range [rom a raperl of 
prospecling hysloria to o chilling account of a 
bewitched Navajo Medicino Woman: (гот 
. long-soceat details of aullaw hauals to a classic 
задо of threo bed "Injuns," all horso thioves, 
at told by а grandson of ола of Iheml 
In this sampler of the Wosl. you will [ind 
a wido veriely of glories aboul our herilage— 
selected lo excilo, inform and. always, lo єп. 
fortein, 


. BRAVE WARRIORS by Norman B. Wilhey, is 
‚ one of tho тоз! therough and fascinaling ac- 
counts ever wrillen of the declino of the Indian 
nalions—an eaciling. factual history of soven 
imperlen! iebes and their doiperalo fight lo 
deland ikeir hamo; ond land against Ihe wost- 
` ward advance of tho white mon. It i$ a 
mosicrpicco of roscarch and writing thal Бо. 
+ longs ia tho library of anyone intorested in tho 
Amencan Indian—or jus! inlerosied іп озса пп! 
, reading. 


TEST OF TRUE WEST 
Regular 36.95 — SPECIAL 15.95 


BRAVE WARRIORS 
Regular 16.50 — SPECIAL $5.50 


Both Beaks 
Regular 313.48 — SPECIAL $10.45 
SAYE $3.00 BY ORDERING BOTH BOOKS! 


Order Now! 


Weslera Publications, lac. 
P. O. Box 3588 
ішіп, Texas 78704 


1. cenelases ЖУ. з= — л cen 


E BEST OF TAUE WEST 
Lift 1201085 
LJ BOTH BOOKS 


for: 
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Flanking an autbontic 1857 mode) Sibloy 
slovo oro Dan Chodboro (left) aed Goorgo 
Upshaw. Many colloctore ol frontior tolice 
aro porliculorly doeirouo ol socuring Lino 
сзетріса сі thoes осагсо bod - loo warno- 
018 which ligurod prominonily in Ibo mili- 
lary eompaigna againal tha hostile Iribca. 


Truly Western 
(Continucd from page 69) 
Sibley Stoves 
Dear Joe: 

Those old tent-warming stoves, beller 
known as "Sibley stoves," жеге used as 
late as 1916 and '17 by the Seventh and 
Thirteenth Cavalry along the Mexico 
and United States border. When the Gen- 
eral Pershing Expedition went in pursuit 
of Pancho Villa after his raid at Colum- 
bus, New Mexico, on March 9, 1916, they 
were slill in usc. Besides being used in 
the army camps, some of the other 
places ! “recollect” were several out- 
posts along the border like Line Ranch, 
Cabin Ranch, Dog Springs Ranch, Almo 
Носео Ranch, Culberson Ranch and Lang 
Ranch. 

My сот панге. George Upshaw, remem- 
bers as a boy the soldiers on the out post 
at Culberson Ranch, south of Hachita, 
New Mexico, using them. George is now 
foreman of the Diamond A Ranch and 
lives at the Culberson Ranch. 

After forty years of "relickin" T have 
accumulated five of these stoves іп 
weights from 10 lo 22% pounds. Do you 
suppose that these are those "never 
found” 25-nounders? They are all hand 
riveled and in good shape because I've 
kept them out of the weather. In fact, 
my boys have used onc of them for ycars 
on their hunting trips. I'd say that made 


TUMBLEWEEDS :- 


AT LAST! WE HAVE SPANNED 

THE GREAT WILDERNESS! IN THIS 
FIRST MESSAGE WE SALUTE A 
MILESTONE OF MAN'S PROGRESS! 


them іл "fine shape." Since I have five 
nnd have need of only onc, I might con- 
sider selling the other four. 

The book, Treasury of Fronticr Есіісу 
by Les Bcitz, is something that has been 
needed for a long time. It is a fine book 
and has helped me classify my “relics.” 
I didn't realize how many of thc things 
shown in the book werc collector's items. 
I hope there is a follow-up book about 
Indian relies because they are certainly 
а part of frontier life.—Dan С. Chad- 
born, P. O. Box 222, Columbus, New 
Mexico 88029. 


Important 
Gentlemen: 

I want (о comment on a letter pub- 
lished in your September 1965 issue of 
FRONTIER TIMES magazine. The let- 
ter came from Nigeria, Africa in which 
the man offers to trade such mementoes 
as animal skins, carvings, etc. for men's 
clothing. 

Аһош a year ago a similar letter from 
Nigeria was printed in our local news. 
paper. His letter sounded great so I be- 
gan а correspondence with this man. 
Finding nothing to arouse suspicion I 
finally sent him some new men's eloth- 
ing. Subsequent letters to him were never 
answered and I'm still waiting for the 
items he owes me. Inquiring at the post 
office I learned we have no jurisdiction 
over there. You can't even insure your 
package. 

Doubtless you will get other Ictters 
similar to mine. Please treat this as just 
а friendly tip. І enjoy your magazines 
very much.—Frank DuBois, 130; Plum 
Street, Ottumwa, lowa. 


Foreign Fan 
Dear Editor: 

I think it is time you reecive a‘letter 
from one of your most loyal readers іп 
Europe. Since 1926 | have subscribed to 
TRUE WEST and Vil keep on doing it 
as long as you keep on printing it. 

My main interest is Western films (did 
] hear anybody sneer?) and especially 
the men playing in this genre as long as 
they were recruited from the ranks of 
rcal cowboys. I am thinking of old-time 
stars like Jack Hoxic, Pete Morrison, 
Fred Humes. Hal Taliaferro (Wally 
Wales), Buffalo Bill, Jr. (Jay Wilsey) 
and the late Art Acord. Wonder if any- 
body has the address of the above-men- 
tioncd boys or perhaps some biographi- 
са! facts on them? 

Being also а fanatic colleclor of West- 
ern-movic photos (stills) I certainly 
would be very interested in hearing from 
ай of your readers who might have 
tome. 


MAY THESE SHINING RIBBONS OF 
STEEL CARRY OUR AWE-STRUCK 
TRIBUTE FOR YOUR STALWART EFFORT 
. HISTORY WILL RECORD YOUR DEEDS.. 


Again, thank you for thc fine maga- 
zine which brings around the true story 
of the West to us all—even to Denmark. 
—Jan Barfoed, 19 Christiansvej, Char- 
lottenlund, Denmark. 


Calcb's Kin 
Dear Sir: 


1 was so pleased to sce my great- 
grandmother’s and great-grandfather's 
story in TW. Batchicka and Caleb Green- 
wood were my grandmother's parents. Му 
deloved grandmother always talked of 
Batchicka and Calcb. If any of your read- 
ers nrc kin to me, ! would be pleased to 
hear from them. I am proud to be a Crow 
Indian SEHE B. Шоче, 1623 Belmont 
Street, North Las Vegas, Nevada. 


Wild Old Arkansas 
Howdy, Y'all: 

I don't know how "Truly Western" are 
my vemarks, but I was some sort of pio- 
neer in thc southeast tip of Arkansas at 
the turn of the century (1901-10). And I 
witnessed a few hair-raiscrs before I was 
tall enough to look over a row of cotton. 
Let me зау right now that TW and FT 
are the best doggoned magazines of true 
America in this blessed land of ours. 

Scipio, Arkansas, was the name of the 
pos! offiec in Drew County where my 
father. Carl T. Taft, was postmaster for 
a spell. When it was closed, we got our 
mail out of Lacey via rural delivery. It 
was not until | returned on a visit about 
forty years later that [ realized what a 
wild reputation Prairie Grove had 
throughout the entire State of Arkansas. 

Prairie Grove consisted of a one-room 
school with as high as 125 students taught 
by one teachcr. Nearby was a Baptist 
church. |t is a farming community be- 
tween Hamburg and Monticello, thirty 
miles apart. ботс four or five people 
were killed on our 400-acre farm during 
my carly boyhood, one of which tragedies 
I witnessed as a lad of six or seven years. 
lf any old-timers from Arkansas and 
Colorado read these lines and care to 


write, I will be most happy to reply.— 
Dewey Taft, P. 0. РР 14 
Florida. 


Box 15005, Tampa. 


NOTICE 
In 1962, а render from Fairbanks, 
Alaska, stated in the letters column 
that thc skin of a rattlesnake over 
eighteen feet long was in the Mu- 
seum at Fort Collins, Colorado. Тһе 
Curator assures us this is not the 
case, and he asks our cooperation 
in spreading the word. Further cor- 
respondence cannot be guarnnteed. 


—by Tom K. Ryan 


BOY, ARE WE GONNA HAVE 
FIREWOOD THIS WINTER! 
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True West 


WESTERN PRINTS! 


FULL COLOR PRINTS—COVERS OF PAST ISSUES OF 
TRUE WEST, FRONTIER TIMES AND OLD WEST—READY 
FOR FRAMING ... AND AT A ROCK-BOTTOM PRICE, TOO! 
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THIS IS THE TRUE WEST! I. Nez Percé On Appaloosa, 2. The 
Scout, 3. Branding Time, 4. Ceremonial Dance, 5. Sam Tilden In 
Tribal Costume, 6. Pointing Toward Trouble, 7. Brisk Causes Frisk, 
8. Gold On Padre Island, 9. Stay Out Of My Territory!, 10. The 
Captive, 11. Stampede, 12. No Time To Lose. All printed оп 
heavy stock, 10/2” by 14", по mat required. These are works by 
America's outstanding Western illustra- pars 7 am x үз 
1 See EE Ys таз АИ 
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tors and photographers. The originals | g ! au 
j| hang in important galleries and private | | 
collections throughout the country. 


NOW! 


$1.00 EACH by 
e 
4 for $3.50 : 
(SAVE $.50) 

е | 


8for $6.50 7 \ 
(SAVE $1.50) Ш 
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Western Publications, Inc. 
P. O. Box 3668-СР 
Austin, Texas 78704 


Circle prints desired. 
I 2 3 4 5 5 
(| Entire set of 12 
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There's only one Idaho to a world. But it's big 
enough and beautiful enough for everyone to enjoy. 
And we're willing to share it with you. 


See the greatest, unspoiled panorama of natural 
contrast left in the west... in Idaho. If you'd rather 
LIVE a vacation than just observe one, come to Idaho. 
Fish, hunt, swim, boat, drive, ski, golf, photograph, 
look and breathe the freshest air in the world, in the 
most magnificent scenery in the west. Bring the entire 


family. There's excitement, fun and adventure for 
everyone in a refreshing IDAHO VACATION. 


Idaho was selected as the perfect site for the 1965 
National Girl Scout Senior Roundup and America's 
first Boy Scout World Jamboree in 1967. Visit Idaho 
and you'll see why. 

For free color folder write to Idaho State 
Department of Commerce and Development, 
Room 661E, State Capitol Building, 

Boise, Idaho 


